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Automobiles  Wanted! 


Every  day  in  Chicago,  hundreds  of  citizens  arrive  at  the 
point  where  they  are  “live  prospects”  for  automobile  sales. 

John  Smith  can  now  afford  his  first  car;  Jim  Jones 
is  ready  to  be  convinced  that  he  needs  a  new  car, 
another  car  or  a  better  car. 

These  people  do  not  go  about  clamoring  to  be  sold — 
they  may  not  be  quite  aware  that  they  are  in  the  mar¬ 
ket.  Yet  they  are  “receptive”,  and  the  rightly  worded 
advertisement  in  the  medium  that  holds  their  interest 
and  confidence  will  bring  them  to  the  buying  point. 

In  Chicago  the  great  majority  of  financially  compe¬ 
tent  citizens  read — and  heed — The  Chicago  Daily  News. 
That  is  why  The  Daily  News  is  Chicago’s  outstanding 
buyer’s  directory  and  guide;  why  The  Daily  News 
prints  a  greater  volume  of  advertising  than  any  other 
Chicago  daily  newspaper.  And  why  it  leads  all  other 
Chicago  daily  newspapers  in  automotive  advertising. 

To  reach  the  great  mass  of  “live  wire”  automobile 
prospects  in  Chicago,  place  your  advertising  in 

The  Chicago  Daily  News 

FIRST  IN  CHICAGO 
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IN  WEALTH 

IN  POPULATION 

IN  VALUE  OF  MANUFACTURES 


I 

I 

But  the  buying  power  and  responsiveness  of  the  Pennsylvania  market  1 1 
is  second  to  that  of  no  other  state. 

I 

Eight  and  two-tenths  per  cent  of  the  population  of  the  United  States  is 
in  Pennsylvania  and  is  divided  as  follows: 

Total  Population  8,720,017  Urban  Population  64.3% 

Native  Whites  7,044,876  Rural  Population  35.7% 

Foreign  Whites  1,387,850  No.  Dwellings  1,726,224  H 

Colored  284,568  No.  Families  1,922,114  Ij 

Pennsylvania  has  1,137,100  wage  earners  who  are  paid  annually  tj 

$1,741,508,000.  II 

No.  Elstablishments  27,977  Cost  of  Materials  $4,212,347,000 

Capital  $6,227,268,000  Value  of  Products  $7,312,333,000 

This  great  commonwealth  offers  the  aggressive  advertiser  a  wealthy, 
responsive  market.  Its  dense  population,  great  buying  power,  and 
well  developed  transportation  make  it  possible  to  market  merchandise 
at  a  minimum  advertising  rate. 

*  I 

These  Listed  Dailies  Will  Give  You  Leadership  j 

I 

i 
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Circula* 

2,500 

10,000 

tion 

lines 

lines 

*** Allentown  Call  _ 

. (M) 

30,627 

.09 

.09 

•••Allentown  CaU  . 

. (S) 

19,595 

.09 

.09 

ft+Beaver  Falls  Tribune 

. (E) 

5,702 

.025 

.025 

'^fi'BloomsburK  Press  .  . 

. (M) 

7,130 

.029 

.029 

tfCarbondale  Leader 

. (E) 

5,668 

.025 

.025 

•••Chester  Times  . 

. (E) 

15,547 

.055 

.055 

t  tCoatesTille  Record  .  . 

. (E) 

6,097 

.035 

.03 

•  •  •  Connellsville  Courier 

. (E) 

6,302 

.02 

.02 

ttf  Easton  Express  .  .  .  . 

. (E) 

21,270 

.07 

.07 

ttEn*lon  Free  Press  .  .  . 

. (E) 

12,711 

.05 

.05 

•••Erie  Times  . 

. (E) 

26,820 

.08 

.08 

••Harrisburg  Telegraph 

. (E) 

39,537 

.095 

.095 

••Oil  City  Derrick  .  .  .  . 

. (M) 

6,296 

.035 

.035 

•••Pottsville  Republican 

and  Morning 

Paper  . 

. (E&M) 

15,354 

.08 

.07 

Circula- 

2,500 

10,000 

tion 

lines 

lines 

ttfScranton  Republican . 

.  ..(M) 

28,492 

.12 

.10 

ftfScranton  Times  . 

. . . (E) 

41,544 

.12 

.11 

•••Sharon  Herald  . 

...(E) 

6,287 

.0285 

.0285 

•••Sunbury  Daily  Item  . 

...(E) 

4,416 

.025 

.021 

Warren  Times-Mirror  .  .  .  . 

(E&M) 

10,637 

.036 

.036 

•••Washington  Obserrer  and 

Reporter  . 

.  (M&E) 

17,042 

.06 

.06 

•••West  Chester  Local  News.. 

. . . . (E) 

11,090 

.04 

.04 

*•* Wilkes-Barre  Timee-Leader . 

. . .  (E) 

23,690 

.08 

.05 

i’ffWilliamsport  Sun  . 

. . . (E) 

19,887 

.06 

.05 

f'f fV ork  Dispatch  . 

. . . (E) 

18,317 

.05 

.05 

-j-ffYork  Gaxette  and  Daily... 

. .  .  (M) 

17,435 

.05 

.05 

**A.  B.  C.  Statement,  Sept.  30,  1923. 
f fCoTernment  Statement,  Sept.  30,  1923. 
***A.  B.  C.  Sutement,  ApHl  1,  1924. 
ttfCovernment  Statement,  April  1,  1924. 
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^  Eveiy  Featui'e  ^ 
Necessaiy  For  A 
Complete  Newspaper 
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Comics  ^News  Pictuyes  *  News  Featuife 
Stoiies  ^  ^  Iditoyial  Pa^e 

tu/es  Spofts  *  Best  PictiotL''Pif'epat^<jUiess 
Material  foy  Holidays  Special  National 
And.  Inteynational  Events'' Special  Seyvice 
On  All  Bi^  News  BfeaJks 

^There'S  JVbUwig  To  Buy  Outside/ 
/NEA  SERVlCEJnc.  A 

I  laoo  WEST  THIRP  STREET,  J 

\  CLEVELAND  »  ’  OHIO.  / 


JHEWYORIC  LOJMDO.W^“~“^ - “'*^05  AWGELES  '  B06TOIV 

’•  HOU.STOJV  SAM  FRANCISCO  CHICAGO 

niw  World's  Greatest  JfewspapcV  Jeulufe  Service 
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Selling  Coffee  and  Tea  in 

Philadelphia 

Do  most  of  the  half  a  million  families  in  and  around  Philadelphia  go  to  the 
grocery  store  and  ask  for  your  brand  of  Coffee  or  Tea? 

How  many  of  the  three  million  people  in  the  Philadelphia  district  know 
as  much  about  your  article  as  they  ought  to? 

Are  you  neglecting  to  educate  them  and  leaving  this  third  largest  market 
in  America  to  your  competitors? 

Dominate  Philadelphia 

Create  maximum  impression  at  one  cost  by  concentrating  in  the  newspaper 
“nearly  everybody”  reads — 


In 

PhiladelpMa 

nearly  everybody  reads 

JheBuUetin 


Net  paid  circulation  for  six  months  ending  March  31, 
1924— 


512,445  rsr; 

The  circulation  of  The  Philadelphia  Bulletin  is  larger 
than  that  of  any  other  daily  or  Sunday  newspaper  published 
in  Pennsylvania,  and  is  one  of  the  largest  in  the  United  States. 


NEW  YORK 
814  Park-Lexington  Bldg. 
(46th  St.  and  Park  Ave.) 

CHICAGO 

Verree  &  Conklin,  Inc. 
28  East  Jackson 
Boulevard 


DETROIT 
C.  L.  Weaver 
Verree  &  Conklin,  Inc. 
117  Lafayette  Blvd. 

SAN  FRANCISCO 
Harry  J.  Wittschen 
Verree  &  Conklin,  Inc. 
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LONDON 

Mortimer  Bryans 
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PARIS 
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5  rue  Lamartine  (9) 
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EXCLUSIVE  STENOGRAPHIC  REPORTS  OF  ANNUAL  EDITORS’  SOCIETY  PROCEEDINGS 


itors  Outdo  Critics  of  the  Press  In  Will 
For  Better  Newspapers 

corpion-Lashings  of  Journalism  a  Sign  of  Health,  Bellamy  of  the  Plain  Dealer  Advises  His  Fellows  of 
the  American  Society — Crime  News  Everywhere  on  the  Wane 


rHE  keynote  of  the  second  annual 
^  meeting  of  the  American  Society  of 
Ve»>f)ai)<  r  Editors,  at  the  Ritz-Carlton, 

‘  'intic  City,  was  sounded  by  Paul  Bell- 
ny,  managing  editor  of  the  Oeveland 
ain  Dealer. 

Charges  of  recent  currency  that  the 
American  press  is  corru^,  venal,  sub- 
<nient  to  wealth  or  political  i»wer,  a 
aramour  of  “Capital,”  blind,  ignorant 
nd  illiterate  in  its  news  columns,  and 
ihat  newspaper  men  are  incompetent  or 
norse,  Mr.  Bellamy  faced  with  “plain 
'•atemciit  ’  based  on  his  extensive  experi- 
ce. 

Editor  &  Publisher  takes  pleasure  in 
resenting  herewith  his  paper  and  the 
di'cnssloii  it  provoked,  substantially  in 

iall. 

He  said: 

Blessed  be  the  critics  of  the  news¬ 
papers. 

If  it  were  not  for  them  and  all  their 
sarks  we  should  find  ourselves  in  far 
treater  danger  than  the  most  uncom¬ 
promising  of  them  now  think  us,  of  grow- 
:ai?  fat  in  the  head,  paralyzed  in  the  will 
iod  soon  ceasing  to  cumber  the  earth. 

It  is  inevitable  that  the  modern  news¬ 
paper,  itself  the  most  effective  engine  of 
publicity  ever  devised,  should  be  treated 
to  a  dose  of  its  own  medicine.  And 
properly  so.  The  constitutional  guaran- 
'tt  of  a  free  press,  limited  only  by  the 
law  of  libel,  has  placed  in  our  hands 
treat  powers  to  make  or  break  men,  gov- 
■mments  and  institutions,  and  mightily 
to  advance  or  retard  the  welfare  of  man¬ 
kind. 

But  while  we  thus  occupy  on  the  one 
tand  a  singularly  strong  position,  circum- 
stwes  have  invested  us  on  the  other 
with  an  Achilles  heel. 

So  long  as  the  public  continues  to  pay 
its  one  cent,  two,  three,  five  or  ten  cents 
are  privileged  to  function.  Other¬ 
wise  we  go  to  join  the  limbo  of  jour¬ 
nalistic  shades,  a  well-populated  section 
nf  the  Inferno.  The  public  rewards  or 
tlie  public  condemns,  and  from  its  judg¬ 
ment  there  is  no  appeal. 

But  fortunately  for  us,  this  reader  who 
|as  our  fate  in  the  hollow  of  his  hand  is 
inclined  to  be  a  vocal  fellow  and  before 
Ik  reaches  a  final  decision  to  quit  us  for 
twd  and  start  buying  elsewhere,  he  is 
prone  to  raise  up  his  voice  and  tell  the 
world  what  he  has  concluded  or  is  about 
to  conclude  on  this  for  us  vital  question, 
"ise  are  we  if  we  heed  his  pronounce¬ 
ments.  They  save  us  from  fatal  error 
mid  often  enable  us  to  correct  our  course 
m  time. 

Now  my  experience  of  human  nature 
lead  me  to  put  down  as  axiomatic 
“tot  when  a  man’s  reaction  to  an  idea 
®  favorable  he  is  far  less  likely  to  be¬ 
come  articulate  about  it  than  when  his 
[**etion  is  unfavorable.  Tie  will  be  dim¬ 
ly  conscious  of  his  favorable  reaction,  but 


Re-elected  President 


Casper  S.  Yost,  St.  Louis  Gijobe-Ue.mocrat. 


the  degree  of  his  approval  will  have  to 
lie  rather  intense  before  he  will  speak  of 
it.  Rather  he  will  take  the  view,  “This 
is  pretty  good  stuff.  That  is  all  right. 
This  is  as  it  ought  to  be.”  But  if  his 
reaction  be  unfavorable,  his  expectation 
has  been  disappointed  and  he  bursts  forth 
in  protest. 

Now  I  am  glad  of  this  chance  to  coun¬ 
sel  with  you  as  to  some  of  the  attacks 
made  upon  the  integrity  of  our  profession. 
They  are  many,  and  some  of  them,  if 


sustained,  of  so  serious  a  character  as  to 
strike  at  the  foundation  of  our  self- 
respect. 

Let  me  make  myself  clear.  I  do  not 
propose  for  a  single  instant  to  don  shining 
armor  and  enter  the  lists  against  any  and 
all  comers  who  have  hurled  accusations 
against  each  and  every  newspaper  in  the 
land.  Comparisons  arc  odious,  but  I  be¬ 
lieve  that  newspaper  men  run  at  least  as 
high  mentally  and  morally  as  any  other 
profession  and  higher  than  some.  Rut 


also  I  believe  he  would  be  a  fool  and 
blind  who  should  attempt  to  say  we  had 
no  scamps  among  us  or  that  newspapers 
here  and  there  did  not  prove  false,  some 
wilfully  and  some  stupidly,  to  their  high 
emprise  of  informing,  amusing,  and  lead¬ 
ing  the  public. 

Not  only  in  the  past  have  individual 
newspapers  palpably  and  shamelessly 
abused  the  public  trust,  but  especially  in 
the  last  year  I  regret  to  say,  have  the 
names  of  newspayiers  been  dragged  into 
great  public  scanclals.  I  would  not  pre¬ 
judge  any  man,  and  not  every  man  ac¬ 
cused  is  guilty,  but  there  are  some  insti¬ 
tutions,  newsiwpers  certainly  included, 
which  to  realize  their  full  opportunity, 
must  be  like  Caesar’s  wife,  above  sus- 
picirm. 

Having  indicated  that  we  intend  no 
general  alibi  for  all  the  sins  of  individ¬ 
ual  journalists,  let  us  proceed  to  enu¬ 
merate  some  of  the  more  insistent  charges 
against  journalism. 

Such  charges  How  from  every  conceiv¬ 
able  source.  Frcjm  honest  men  who  are 
genuinely  concerned  over  newspaper  prac¬ 
tice.  From  men  who  have  an  ax  to  grind 
in  liehalf  of  themselves  or  a  special 
group.  From  politicians  honest  and  dis¬ 
honest.  From  writers  in  the  periodical 
press — in  fact  the  recent  years  have  seen 
a  perfect  maelstrom  of  indictments 
against  the  daily  newspaper  from  this 
quarter,  some  of  them  evidently  the  work 
of  sincere,  able  men  and  some  bearing  on 
their  faces  not  a  little  evidence  of  twing 
inspired  by  the  belief  that  in  such  meas¬ 
ure  as  faith  in  the  daily  newspaper  can 
be  broken  down,  so  far  a  new  field  has 
been  created  for  the  periodical  press. 
This  is  mere  competitors’  selling  talk  and 
not  to  be  taken  seriously. 

I.et  me  refresh  your  minds  on  some  of 
these  attacks. 

Not  so  long  ago  Upton  Sinclair  pub¬ 
lished  his  “Brass  Check,”  the  gist  of 
which  was  this: 

“The  Brass  CTieck  is  found  in  your  pay  en¬ 
velope  every  week — you  who  write  and  print  and 
distribute  our  newspapers  and  maitazines.  The 
Brass  Check  is  the  price  of  your  shame,  you 
who  take  the  fair  body  of  truth  and  sell  it  in  the 
market  place,  who  betray  the  virgin  hopes  of 
mankind  into  the  brothel  of  Big  Business. 

Whereupon,  H.  I.,.  Mencken,  writing  in 
the  Smart  Set,  declared: 

“Knowledge  and  belief,  the  average  American 
I  newspaper,  even  of  the  so-called  better  sort,  is 
not  only  quite  as  bad  as  Dr.  Sinclair  says  it 
is,  but  ten  times  worse — ten  times  as  ignorant, 
ten  times  as  unfair  and  tyrannical,  ten  times 
t  as  complaisant  and  pusillanimous,  and  ten  times 
[  as  clevious,  hypocritical,  disingenuous,  deceitful, 
I  Pharisaical,  pecksniffian,  fraudulent,  knavish, 
I  slippery,  unscrupulous,  perfidious,  lewd  and  dis- 
,  honest. 

'  “Alas,  alas.  I  understate  it  horribly.  The 
average  American  newspaper,  especially  of  the 
*  better  sort,  has  the  intelligence  of  a  Baptist 
r  evangelist,  the  co-irage  of  a  rat,  the  fairness  of 
t  a  I’robibiliiinist  boob-jumper,  the  information 
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of  a  high  school  janitor,  the  taste  of  a  designer 
of  celluloid  valentines,  and  the  honor  of  a 
police  station  lawyer.  ♦  ♦  • 

“What  ails  the  newspapers  of  the  United 
States  primarily — and  what  ails  Dr.  Sinclair’s 
scheme  of  reform  quite  as  plainly — is  the  fact 
that  their  gigantic  commercial  development,  com¬ 
pels  them  to  appeal  to  larger  and  large  masses 
of  undifferentiated  men,  and  that  the  truth  is 
a  commodity  that  the  masses  of  undifferentiated 
men  can  not  be  induced  to  buy.  The  causes 
♦hereof  lie  deep  down  in  the  psychtJogy  of  the 
Homo  boobus,  or  inferior  man — which  is  to  say, 
of  the  normal,  the  typical,  the  dominant  citizen 
of  a  democratic  society.” 


Coming  June  21 

t|  "D  Y  all  odds  the  most  important  meeting 
J  in  the  world’s  history  of  advertising 


A  sharp  prod  from  the  foremost  dis¬ 
ciple  of  Nietzsche  in  our  day.  But  there 
are  others. 

In  an  address  at  the  14th  Annual  Jour¬ 
nalism  Week  of  the  University  of  Mis¬ 
souri  held  May  21-26,  1923,  Richard  Lloyd 
Jones,  editor-in-chief  and  publisher,  the 
Tulsa  (Okla.)  Tribune,  observed: 

“Charles  Edward  Russell,  one  of  the  great 
writers  in  America  today,  a  man  who  has  long 
been  a  student  of  society  and  the  structure  of 
government,  recently  wrote  an  article  which  he 
captioned  ‘Applying  the  Ham  Idea  to  Journal¬ 
ism,’  in  which  he  lamented  the  fact  that  the 
Horace  Greeley,  William  Cullen  Bryant,  Charles 
A.  Dana  and  Henry  Watterson  type  of  editor 
was  being  driven  out  of  the  newspaper  busU 
ness;  they  are  being  driven  out  by  the  ham- 
minded  men  who  are  forcing  the  newspapers  to 
be  ham-hooks  with  which  to  get  their  ham. 

“The  newspapers  that  are  run  with  the  ham 
idea,  by  ham-minded  men,  are  run  in  violation 
of  a  moral  contract  with  the  United  States 
government;  they  are  run  to  misinform  the 
people;  to  teach  them  half-truths  or  full  false¬ 
hoods.  And  to  that  full  extent  they  are  untrue 
to  the  high  trust  which  their  country  imposes  in 
them.  They  are  examples  of  bad  patriotism, 
bad  citizenship  and  a  chloroformed  conscience. 

“Look  to  the  men  at  the  head  of  some  of 
your  metropolitan  papers,  and  measure  them. 
Intellectually,  they  are  pygmies.  If  they  ever 
had  any  purposeful  courage,  they  long  since 
lost  it  to  the  ham-hunters  who  hold  them  by  the 
throat.” 


will  occur  next  month  in  England,  with 
more  than  2,000  leading  Americans 
present.  The  event  will  be  celebrated 
by  publication  of  the  largest,  most  com¬ 
plete  and  wholly  unusual  number  ever 
published  by 
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^  Brilliant  in  colors  and  graphic  description  and  com¬ 
prehensive  of  everj-  phase  of  the  vast  excursion  over¬ 
seas  and  the  magnificent  plans  for  work  and  enter¬ 
tainment  at  Wembley,  the 


On-tO'Britain  Number 
Publication  Date  June  21 

will  challenge  the  attention  of  international  publishing 
and  advertising  interests  and  register  the  highest 
achievement  ever  attempted  by  a  trade  publication  in 
the  newspaper  and  advertising  field. 

5  Editor  &  Publisher  respectfully  urges  immediate 
reservation  of  space.  Publishers,  advertising  agents, 
national  advertisers  and  supply  houses  should  wire 
instructions  zVOll’.' 


In  the  volume,  “Problems  of  Conduct,” 
by  Prof.  Durant  Drake  of  Vassar  (the 
quotations  are  by  James  Melvin  I.ee,  in 
Editor  &  Publisher,  Oct.  27,  1923)  ; 


lieen  directed  at  the  head  and  heart  of  amounts  to  a  board  of  trustees,  which 


journalism 


means,  according  to  my  thought,  that  it 


.\nd  this  leads  up  naturally  to  the  r.t- 
point  of  attack. 

Very  well,  say  our  critics,  but  the  i; 
fluence  of  the  Man  Behind  would  n«  3 
so  bad  if  it  stopped  at  the  editorial  pia 
but  it  goes  over  into  the  news  coluoj  ^ws 
and  there’s  where  the  real  damage  comn  ^tn 
The  news  story  assumes  to  be  an  _jer 
biased  presentation  of  fact,  and  color  a 
partisanship  which  is  expected  and  4  v 
counted  in  the  editorial  may  ai  compiy  h 
a  subtle  and  dangerous  deceit  when  i 
lowed  to  creep  into  the  news. 

I  am  not  going  to  assert  there  is  j  ^en 
colored  news  being  printed  in  abl 

today.  I  would  to  Cod  there  were  bqi 
and,  the  minor  Jeremiahs  to  the  tat 
trary,  one  does  not  find  as  much  colord  Si 
news  as  there  was.  Bias  lay  like  th  dk 
.\damic  curse  on  personal  journalism  ad  mt 
was  the  real  cause  of  its  demise  so  lotB-  siii 
ly  lamented  in  certain  quarters.  ,,s 

I  wish  some  of  our  traducers  had  s«ei  m 
half  so  much  blood  as  most  of  us  haw  1  1 
get  at  the  truth  in  a  difficult  pits  ^ 
of  news.  In  fact  most  of  these  cri  la  k 
are  constitutionally  incapable  of  assuiriin  a 
a  natural  or  dispassionate  attitude  on  a.rv  ^ 
thing.  I  assure  you  I  don’t  know  os  b 
of  them  offhand  whom  I  could  trust «  lirl 
go  out  and  bring  back  an  unprejudn-d  m 
account  of  a  railroad  strike.  It 

When  the  reporter  describes  a  singk  cli 
completed  event,  it  is  comparatively  kt 

to  be  accurate.  For  example,  a  an 

which  has  been  extinguished  before  5  wr 
leaves  the  scene.  ps 

But  unfortunately  the  newspapers  jh 

called  upon  to  go  further.  We  are  e:  " 
pectcd  to  give  advance  news  as  far  1  hi 
possible.  We  are  expected  to  extract  ’ii  k 
truth  out  of  a  vast  mass  of  »  "!iilicii:s  ^ 
data.  Had  we  the  wisdom  of  Minerii  t 
the  i»tience  of  Job  and  the  pertinacity  s  ^ 
William  Jennings  Bryan  it  would  t 
suffice.  y: 

Let  me  direct  your  attention  to  the  fieki  | 


Truly,  it  would  seem  as  if  the  General  is  freed  largely  of  having  any  circulation  of  labor  news.  In  times  of  stress. 


Confession  were  written  with  special  ref-  to  speak  of,  that  is,  of  pleasing  or  satis-  strikes  and  lockouts,  I  have  heard  ju: 


“It  is  impf^ssible  to  rely  on  the  political  or 
industrial  inform.ation  given  in  our  newspapers; 
they  are  privately  owned,  subservient  to  ‘the 
interests,’  unwilling  to  publish  anything  that 
will  offend  them.  They  misrepresent  facts, 
give  prejudiced  accounts  of  events,  gloss  over 
occurrences  unfavorable  to  their  ends,  circulate 
unfounded  rumors  to  create  opinion,  pounce 
upon  every  flaw  in  the  records  of  opponents — 
going  often  to  the  point  of  shameless  libel — 
while  eulogizing  indiscriminately  the  politicians 
of  their  own  party.  They  can  ncA  be  counted 
on  to  attack  industrial  wrongs  or  ptJitically 
protected  vice.  They  are  organs  neither  of  an 
impartial  truth-seeking  nor  of  public  service. 

“The  most  serious  aspect  of  this  matter  is 
the  foolish  silence  of  the  papers  with  reference 
to  anything  that  might  injure  the  business  of 
their  advertisers;  Ijecause  of  this,  many  wrongs 
are  hushed  up  and  many  reforms  blocked.  The 
papers  are  muzzled  because  they  cannot  afford 
to  tell  the  truth  when  it  will  offend  those  who 
supply  their  revenue. 

“No  one  can  estimate  the  amount  of  sexual 
stimulation,  of  suggestion  to  sin  and  vice,  for 
which  our  newspapers  are  responsible.” 


erence  to  us  where  it  says; 


fying  the  wants  of  a  considerable  portion  **  much  plain,  fancy Graeco-Ron^  i-a 


We  have  left  undone  those  things  of  the  public,  and  becomes  largely  a  law  catch-as-catch-can  fairy-story  telling 


which  we  ought  to  have  done  and  we  have  unto  itself. 


one  side  as  on  the  other.  | 

Suppose  the  strike  vitally  affects  tr; 


done  those  things  which  we  ought  not  to  3.  Or  it  may  be  privately  owned  as  at  Suppose  the  strike  vitally  attects 
have  done;  and  there  is  no  health  in  us.”  present,  by  an  individual,  a  family,  or  at  public  in  some  necessary  service. 

.\nd  yet,  I  am  sure,  it  has  already  oc-  any  rate  by  a  small  group,  and  run  with  *ue  company  manager  how  much  serv:^ 
curred  to  you  tlwt  the  critics  of  the  daily  the  idea  that  it  must  make  its  own  way.  ^^s  been  curtailed.  _  Ten  per  cent 
liress,  by  their  sound,  their  fury  and  the  Under  any  form  of  private  ownership,  says.  Whole  thmg  is  a  nuke.  Ask  m 
vast  range  of  their  objectives  have  in  fact  it  seems  to  me  that  there  is  nothing  more  union  leader.  Ninety  per  cent,  he  repliK 
brought  an  indictment  not  only  against  natural,  logical  and  inevitable  than,  that  successful  strike, 

the  newsnaner  hut  airainst  the  whole  hu-  a  newsnaner  in  the  loner  run  choulH  re-  Many  a  time  I  have  Wished  for  a  divr- 


the  newspaper  but  against  the  whole  hu-  a  newspaper  in  the  long  run  should  re 


man  race.  All  the  weaknesses  of  man-  fleet  editorially  with  a  fair  degree  of  ing  rod  to  get  the  truth  and  b^vc  syz 


kiiKl  are  urged  with  special  emphasis  faithfulness,  the  political,  social  and  eco- 
against  the  editor.  Before  we  can  profit  nomic  ideas  of  its  owners. 


from  this  scorpion-lashing  we  shall  have 
to  reduce  it  to  its  simplest  form.  critics  would  go  with  us.  But,  they  urge,  *or  all  the  starts  ot  all  the  papers  in  m 

We  are  discussing  attacks  upon  the  in-  the  social  and  economic  leanings  of  the  territory  affect^,  working  co-operativ^ 
tegrity  of  journalism  and  to  attack  our  proprietor  or  those  he  employs  to  carry  fo  drop  everything  and  check  up  at  fe 
integrity  it  is  necessary  that  the  critic  out  his  ide^s  are  not  enough  to  explain  turnstiles  where  the  men  reported  i”' 
must  confront  us  with  a  charge  so  seri-  the  editorial  attitudes  assumed  by  some  work,  and  wherever  the  work  was  1 
ous  that  it  goes  to  the  foundation  of  our  newspapers.  There  must  be  a  man  be-  progress.  This  is  not  feasible  unless 
profession.  And,  attempting  to  analyze  hind.  affair  be  so  serious  as  absolutely  to  mo- 


ithfulness,  the  political,  social  and  eco-  pathized  with  Pilate,  who  asked  whi® 
mic  ideas  of  its  owners.  truth  .was.  In  order  to  learn  the  aefua® 

So  far,  I  think,  our  most  outspoken  facts  in  such  a  case  it  would  be  nccessaij 


for  all  the  staffs  of  all  the  papers  in  tHu 


such  charges  as  these,  I  thing  I  have  I  have  never  heard  of  a  city,  however,  no^lize  attOTtion. 


progress.  This  is  not  feasible  unless  tl»| 
affair  be  so  serious  as  absolutely  to  n»-| 


One  more  quotation  only,  from  the  in¬ 
terview  with  Frank  A.  Vanderlip  in  Ed¬ 
itor  &  Publisher  for  April  12,  1924. 
He  is  quoted  as  saying: 

“Newspapers  are  now  largely  purveyors  of 
merchandise,”  he  declared.  “Naturally  the 
business  office  has  influence  over  news  and  edi¬ 
torial  policy.  Publishers  couldn’t  make  large 
newspapers  except  through  the  aid  of  advertis¬ 
ing,  but  when  they  do  make  large  newspapers, 
the  old  function  of  digging  up  unpleasant  things 
is  cut  off. 

“We  have  seen  a  great  change  in  the  news¬ 
paper  world  since  the  days  when  1  was  a  re¬ 
porter  on  the  Chicago  Tribune.  In  those  days, 
in  the  *90’s,  newspapers  regarded  it  a  proper 
function  to  search  for  news. 

“Since  then  newspapers  have  in  many  ways 
improved;  they  are  larger,  as  1  said  before,  they 
cover  the  news  of  the  world  better  but  generally 
they  have  abandoned  that  function  of  investi¬ 
gation. 

“That  is  particularly  true  in  Washington. 
And  there  is  special  rea.son  for  it.  During  the 
war,  Washington  developed  publicity  bureaus  in 
all  the  departments.  These  handed  out  ‘flimsies* 
of  what  they  want'‘d  said  was  going  on. 

“The  correspondents  still  take  these  publicity 
tissues.  If  they  go  off  investigating,  their 
newspapers  don’t  like  it  and  they  are  ostracised 
in  Washington.  Naturally  then,  they  don’t  go 
in  for  it  if  their  employers  don’t  care  for  it.” 

These  are  only  a  few  examples  of  the 
roasting,  flaying,  excoriating,  denouncing 
and  damning  which  of  late  years,  and  it 
seems  to  me  in  increasing  volume,  has 


found  that  they  fall  into  three  general  where  these  affiliations  did  not  sooner  or  Or  tsbe  Russia.  Often  I  have  felt  to  I 


classes  and  that  all  particular  accusations  later,  usually  sooner,  become  known  and  "o  newspaper  was  printing  the 


subdivide  naturally  into  one  or  another  of  taken  into  consideration.  In  recent  years  bottom  facts_  about  Soviet  Russia,  u® 
the  three  main  groups.  The  Big  Three  newspapers  have  been  required  by  law  to  ^9"^  Every  man  comes  bw 

are:  publish  the  names  of  their  owners  every  with  a  different^ story.  Everyone  is  pryu- 

First,  it  is  charged  that  newspapers  months.  And  I  can  say  further  that  diced  on  one  side  or  another  or  has  to 
quite  generally  are  controlled  or  influ-  newspapers  which  are  run  as  the  organ  »<?  derive  his  information  ^ 

enced  by  forces  behind  those  publicly  ap-  ^  special  group  never  have  been  lead-  diced  sourc^,  checking  one  exaggeration 
pearing  as  their  owners  and  editors  and  ‘9  'heir  own  field  w  to  at 

tliat  this  affects  both  their  news  and  edi-  ^  Man  Behind  hS  tt 

torial  Dositions  School  are  pressed  to  mention  his  name,  the  exact  truth  in  such  cases.  How  to 

c  j  j  .u  .  they  usually  nominate  the  Advertiser.  construct  it  is  the  most  pressing  qu^t* 

Second,  it  is  charged  that  newspapers.  In  discussing  this  criticism,  I  shall  stick  before  the  newspapers  of  the  world,® 
m  order  to  gam  large  circulations,  de-  j 

seen.  I  have  seen  that  opinion. 

bauch  their  readers  with  sex,  crime  and  ,^0  business  and  financial  interests  which  Differences  of  opinion  as  to  how  ^ 

trivialities  of  all  sorts,  leaving  out  news  hardest  to  influence  public  opin-  news  shall  be  displayed  often  gives 

j  'on  in  order  to  affect  legislation  or  mod-  to  charges  that  a  newspaper  is  prejudiced 

Third,  ,t  IS  charged  that  news^pers  administration  are  for  the  most  part  but  who  shall  say  that  either  editor  » 
are  so  incom^tently  conducted  that  they  advertisers.  Retail  merchants  dishonest  if  one  thinks  a  speech  by  Sec- 

are  unable  either  to  get  or  to  recognize  constitute  the  largest  single  group  from  rotary  Hughes  the  most  Important  newi 

1^1  news,  or  to  present  news  or  com-  newspapers  draw  their  revenue  and  of  a  day  and  another  a  speech  by  Eugeis 

tiv^nr  acnirat^lv  onrl  in  K«  n_  ..  ..  --  .  .  \f 


Differences  of  opinion  as  to  how  ^ 
news  shall  be  displayed  often  gives  rise 
to  charges  that  a  newspaper  is  prejudiced 


real  news,  or  to  present  news  or  com- 


^nt  accurately  and  in  good  clear  En-  ^  ^  n^^tier  of  personal  knowledge  with  V.  Debs. 


me  that  newspapers  next  to  never  hear  B  is  perfectly  true  that  in  the  long  ru 
Now,  gentlemen,  there  are  only  three  any  appeals  from  this  class  of  advertiser  a  whole  staff's  perspective  on  news  is  ir 
possible  set-ups  I  can  think  of  for  the  in  favor  of  any  national,  state  or  local  fluenced  by  the  character  of  the  pape' 
newspaper.  policy.  Nor  do  I  see  anything  criminal  about  th:' 

1.  It  may  be  owned,  controlled  or  close-  At  rnost  thev  ask,  and  this  less  and  less  Cleveland  speaker  recently  said  tha 


newspaper. 

1.  It  may  be  owned,  controlled  or  close- 


ly  regulated  by  the  government,  which  frequently  in  recent  years,  for  an  occa 


Nor  do  I  see  anything  criminal  about  th:' 

A  Cleveland  speaker  recently  said  tha; 
what  you  read  in  your  newspaper  cvfr? 


God  forfend.  No  one  in  his  calmer  mn-  sional  short  news  story,  generally  about  niorning  is  what  was  on  the  plate  ju*^^ 


ments  would  seriously  advocate  newspa-  something  their  beneficial  society  is  doing  p  the  camera  shutter  closed.  It  is  a; 


pers  run  alternately  by  a  Republican  and  or  on  a  similar  order,  and  as  these  affairs  instantaneous  impression.  It  is  easy 


a  Democratic  majority  in  Congress. 


2.  It  may  he  endowed  by  a  man  or  thousand  persons  I  believe  them  legiti 
group  of  men  and  operated  by  what  mate  news. 


ften  interest  directlv  a  group  of  several  expect  too  much  of  a  newspaper  even  '■ 
housand  persons  l' believe  them  legiti-  .'ou  concede  it  honesty  of  intention, 
late  news  Does  it  not  resolve  into  this?  H  a”? 


Editor  &  Publisher  for  May  3 ,  1924 


teiderai'le  element  of  the  community 
,s  to  feel  that  it  is  not  getting  fair 
tmci't  in  the  newspapers,  sooner  or 
-  it  will  start  a  paper  of  its  own,  or 
outside  entrepreneur  will  move  into 
vacant  position. 

it  seems  to  me  that  this  is  the  sure 
(ck  upon  the  daily  press.  It  is  playing 
hh  lightning  for  any  newspaper  per- 
ently  to  ignore  or  vilify  any  consid- 
le  element  of  its  population.  It  is 
ing  out  the  Welcome  sign  to  the 
ipest  kind  of  competition. 

As  the  British  Labor  party  came  along, 
did  not  fail  to  bring  about  an  adjust- 
t  in  British  journalism.  It  is  my 
og  that  even  the  Tory  organs  are 
ing  constantly  fuller  and  fairer  atten- 
1  to  labor  affairs. 

I  find  it  impossible  to  lay  down  any 
le  rule  for  all  newspapers.  They  are 
most  thoroughly  individual  proposi- 
in  the  world.  It  cannot  be  said  that 
all  lean  one  way  or  another,  but  it 
be  said  that  taken  altogether  they 
■  ly  approximate  the  prevailing  styles  of 
ught. 

I  It  may  be  objected  that  I  advocate  too 
Llitarian  and  pragmatic  a  philosophy; 
“  t  the  only  proper  inspiration  for  an 
tor  is  something  spiritual  within  his 
!§vn  breast,  or,  if  from  without,  nothing 


THE  PRESIDENTS  LETTER 

i^lVrY  DEAR  MR.  YOST:  With  much  roftret,  I  have  found  it 
impossible  to  accept  the  invitation  to  the  dinner  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  annual  meeting  of  the  .\nierican  Society  of 
Newspaper  Editors  in  Atlantic  City  later  in  the  month. 

‘*The  place  which  the  editor  occupies  in  our  public  life  and 
the  influence  which  he  has  in  moulding  opinion,  are  obvious,  and 
yet  we  are  prone  to  lose  sight  of  this  because  it  has  become  an 
accepted  fact.  I  think,  however,  that  it  is  one  of  the  first  things 
which  strikes  the  attention  of  a  keen  observer  from  foreign  coun¬ 
tries  as  an  outstanding  and  unique  feature  of  American  life.  That 
such  an  influence  exists  is  in  itself  a  wonderful  tribute  to  the 
character  of  the  men  who  control  the  editorial  policy  of  our 
papers.  Our  people  are  keen  to  penetrate  that  which  is  false 
and  insincere,  and  if  they  are  w’illing  to  be  advised  through  the 
columns  of  the  press,  it  is  because  the  overwhelming  majority  of 
papers  stand  for  what  is  best,  and  are  able  to  lay  aside  partisan¬ 
ship  and  prejudice  when  dealing  with  matters  vital  to  our 
national  life. 

V  ery  truly  yours, 

(Signed)  C.A LYIN’  COOI.IDGE” 


go  that  far  at  least  with  Mr.  \'anderlip. 

I  will  not  say  that  we  could  liave  verifi^ 
our  suspicions  well  enough  to  have  pub¬ 
lished  them,  but  did  we  realize  there  was 
a  suspicious  situation  at  all? 

For  myself,  I  hope  Mr.  Vanderlip’s 
new  organization  of  super-sleuths  does  un¬ 
cover  something  worth  while.  The  more 
light  the  better.  But  I  think  I  can  assure 
him  that  the  newspapers  as  a  whole  are 
not  convinced  of  the  propriety  of  pub¬ 
lishing  without  proof  rumors  as  to  the 
integrity  of  public  men,  just  in  the  hope 
that  someNnly  thereafter  will  take  the 
trouble  to  investigate  them.  I  think  this 
is  contrary  to  the  .American  spirit  of  fair 
play,  to  say  nothing  of  the  libel  law. 

I  take  it  none  of  us  is  satisfied  we  are 
doing  as  good  a  job  as  we  ought  of  getting 
the  news.  On  the  other  hand  we  never 
shall.  Hut  we  are  all  working  to  improve 
ourselves.  The  great  news  services  are 
constantly  extending  their  frontiers  and 
in  the  large  cities  we  are  comprehending 
better,  I  hold,  the  nature  of  the  kaleido¬ 
scopic  picture  which  unfolds  before  us. 

Press  agents  we  have  always  with  us. 
They  plague  us  daily,  but  anyone  who 
contends  we  have  vacated  the  Temple  of 
Journalism  and  invited  the  seven  evil 
spirits  of  press-agentry  to  move  in  is  talk¬ 
ing  through  his  hat.  Did  you  ever  stop 


than  fire  brought  down  from  h^ven.  somehow  on  less  than  $1,000  for  the  year,  can  newspapers  and  then  compared  the  to  think  that  the  anuzing  growth  of  press- 

*hasten  to  reply  that  there  is  indeed  no  Do  you  think  it  likely  that  men  or  results  with  the  same  kind  of  measure-  agenting  is  primarily  due  to  the  fact  that 

rson  on  earth  who  needs  a  more  active  women  supporting  families  on  less  than  ment  of  a  group  of  five  English,  five  as  news  demands  pressed  against  the 
*r.Kieiuf  than  an  editor.  He  will  never  $1,000  a  year  could  be  dragooned  by  any  French  and  five  German  newspapers.  mounting  costs  of  white_ paper,  and  ethical 
aw  a  following  unless  he  has  a  power-  possible  device  or  compulsion  into  reading  Mr.  Jiiis  discovered  that,  his  American  conceptions  grew,  special  groups  or  in- 
motivating  will  to  proclaim  truth  as  a  serial  publication  of  Kant’s  Critique  of  group  put  business  first  in  its  allocation  stitutinns  found  that  the  old-style  free 
sets  it  and  facts  as  they  are.  That  is  i’ure  Reason?  of  news  space  with  21  per  cent,  followed  write-up  was  too  bad  to  get  by?  It  was 

luctly  my  point.  The  people  will  follow  The  events  of  the  world  must  be  told  by  sjwrts  and  amusements,  which  were  necessary  to  have  some  one  around  smart 

land  of  a  paper  and  it  may  endure,  simply  and  clearly  for  them.  .\s  Ur.  tied  for  second  place  with  15  per  cent  enough  to  discover  institutional  or  group 

I'- .er  papers  can  be  maintained  only  as  Talcott  Williams  said  in  testifying  before  each ;  then  came  politics  and  police  nev^s,  occurrences  with  real  news  in  them. 

'e.,'  as  the  barrel  holds  out.  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  Jan.  31,  also  a  tie  with  10  per  cent  each,  aixl  then  So  the  press  agent,  instead  of  coming 

1  pass  now  to  the  charge  that  news-  1924,  “No  newspaper  reader  expects  to  foreign  news  and  the  arts.  into  existence  because  the  newspapers 

ler.  debauch  their  readers  with  lurid  be  asked  to  look  up  a  word.  The  news-  In  his  English  group  foreign  news  led,  have  grown  increasingly  easy  to  work  ac- 
v!alitie^  in  order  to  gain  large  circula-  paper  man’s  business  is  to  use  language  followed  by  business  and  sports  in  a  tie,  tually  arose  because  they  were  becoming 

fm-  and  so  are  forced  to  leave  out  im-  so  that  it  can  be  understood  by  everyone.”  then  in  order,  politics,  police,  arts  and  impervious, 
naiit  news.  Exotic  vocabularies  are  a  drug  on  the  amusements.  ,1  agree  that  newspapers  in  some  cases 

Frankly,  I  think  this  is  a  charge  in  market.  In  France  the  order  was :  foreign,  will  have  to  reassert  in  the  inost  emphatic 

me  measure  justified.  Since  the  war  Is  it  not  as  much  part  of  a  preacher’s  amusements,  business,  police,  politics,  arts  manner  their  right_  to  deal  with  principals 
e  public  mind  has  been  highly  e.xcited.  business  to  get  some  people  into  the  pews  and  sports.  and  not  with  publicity  agents,  but  as  one 

he  national  nerves  have  not  returned  to  to  listen  to  him  as  to  preach?  In  Germany  foreign  news  led,  followed  managing  editor  I  can  assure  those  worry- 

)nnal.  I  predict  that  in  five  years  we  ‘  Now  I  will  ask  you  to  look  at  these  in  order  by  business,  politics  and  amuse-  ing  about  the  insidious  infiltration  of  our 

all  be  printing  less  crime  and  more  sub-  two  charts  worked  out  by  Eric  C.  Hop-  ments,  with  sports,  police  and  arts  in  a  columns  by  the  press  agent  that  I  have  an 

wood,  secretary  of  this  society  and  editor  triple  tie  bringing  up  the  rear.  easy  way  of  dealing  with  this  evil.  I 

I  maintain  that  we  should  lead  and  at-  of  the  Plain  Dealer.  One  is  a  study  of  1  believe  Riis’  figures  fairly  prove  that  throw  the  stuff  into  the  waste  basket  un- 

mpt  to  improve  the  public  but  that  we  the  first  page  headlines  of  our  paper  for  the  bugaboo  raised  by  our  critics  that  we  less  I  know  all  about  it  and  deem  it 

old  lead  in  such  a  manner  the  public  the  month  of  January,  1924,  counting  the  are  gone  mad  over  crime  news  has  been  legitimate  news. 

follow.  In  fact  we  have  influenced  play  stories  only.  The  other  analyzes  the  somewhat  exaggerated.  Will  some  of  our  critics  tell  us  the  big 

in  part  are  influenced  by  the  political  purposes  for  which  the  Cleveland  city  I  have  said  that  I  think  we  are  going  stories  we  are  overlooking,  barring  hob- 
economic  factors  which  have  gov-  government  spent  its  annual  income.  to  print  less  sex  and  crime  and  more  sub-  bies  and  unproved  and  unprovablc  ru¬ 
ed  the  working  out  of  our  national  Mr.  Hapwood  found  that  in  January  stantial  news  in  the  years  to  come.  This  mors?  I  can  assure  them  they  will  be 

liny.  the  play  stories  on  Page  1  of  the  Plain  is  partly  because  these  things  go  in  cycles  welcome. 

I  believe  that  the  press  should  faithfully  Dealer  were  divided  as  follows :  foreign  and  nearly  every  period  of  license  has  In  the  matterof  news-writing,  I  sin- 

jjpnor  the  life  of  its  time,  and  if  this  is  affairs  21  articles;  national  government  been  followed,  at  least  in  the  English-  cerely  wish  we  could  have  staffs  of  Jo- 

^  lx,  I  think  we  should  be  somewhat  dere-  28  articles;  city  government — we  had  just  speaking  countries,  by  a  period  of  re-  seph  Conrads,  Rudyard  Kiplings  and  Ar- 
rt  in  our  duty  if  we  failed  to  indicate  started  out  under  a  new  charter — 34  arti-  straint.  Also  because  I  think  that  the  noW  Rennets,  though  we  should  need  a 

at  the  younger  generation  today  is  con-  cles;  crime  16  articles;  national  politics  wiser  publications  are  finding  that  it  does  few  reporters  to  dig  out  the  news.  But 

dtrably  intere^t^  in  bootleg^ng,  jazz-  12;  accidents  8;  general  news  not  classified  not  pay  to  cater  to  pruriency.  The  great-  I  think  the  idea  that  American  newspapers 
“xIng,  automobiles,  moving  pictures  and  further  but  not  pertaining  to  any  of  the  est  success  in  the  magazine  field  is  the  u^cd  to  be  better  written  is  mostly  non- 

preceding  classes,  89  articles.  Saturday  Evening  Post,  not  the  Police  sense. 

I  believe  we  shall  a^ee  that  the  demo-  Crime  and  accident,  the  so-called  de-  Gazette,  and  a  mushroom  circulation  tem-  Before  coming  down  here,  I  made  a 
■Jtic  society  which  is  America  cannot  structive  news,  thus  obtained  a  footing  on  porarily  gained  by  publishing  smut  is  not  point  to  look  back  in  the_  files  of  our 
idure  unless  the  people  are  well  in-  Page  1  with  24  articles,  as  compared  with  really  as  profitable,  dollar  for  dollar  in-  own  paper.  I  found  that  it  used  to  be 
fmed  at  all  times  of  the  exact  state  a  total  of  184  constructive.  vested,  as  one  whose  quantity  is  known  filled,  fifteen,  twenty  or  thirty  years  ago, 

the  nation.  Assuredly,  however,  this  During  1922,  the  last  year  for  which  to  be  balanced  by  quality.  Some  of  the  with  occurrences  so  trivial  that  we  would 
not  a  state  where  sex  does  not  play  a  figures  were  available,  the  Oeveland  city  owners  of  these  yellow  circulations  have  not  consider  publishing  them  today,  and 
jt  ;?e  part  in  the  human  drama  and  where  government  spent  a  total  of  $12,686,277  been  notoriously  unable  to  turn  them  into  the  stories,  but  for  an  exception  here  and 
(g  the  passions  of  mankind  do  not  have  for  operating  expenses.  It  disbursed:  for  proportionate  advertising  revenue.  The  there,  were  not  as  well  written  as  today, 

ion  And  if  we  are  to  present  a  true  boys’  and  girls’  farm,  $1()4,762;  for  city  best  circulation  is  one  that  is  divided  pro-  We  did  not  possess  anything  like  today’s 

jj  cture  of  America  to  Americans,  is  it  farm,  $94,^7;  for  outdoor  relief,  $116,-  portionately  among  all  the  brackets  of  the  news  ^ope. 

<  self-evident  that  without  magnifying  667;  for  correction  farm,  $173,019;  for  income  tax  triangle.  I  think,  however,  I  discovered  the  rea- 

«nout_of  their  perspective  or  transcend-  infirmary,  $206,613;  for  tuberculosis  san-  Finally,  the  criticism  that  we  do  not  get  sf'n  why  some  people,  trusting  to  their 
rise  limits  of  decency  we  shall  have  to  itarium,  $209,556;  for  city  hospital,  $633,-  the  news  and  when  we  get  it  fail  to  pre-  memories,  believe  the  stories  of  yesteryear 

■1  of  sex,  crime  and  the  other  facts  of  857;  for  police,  $2,500,313;  for  fire  depart-  sent  it  accurately  and  attractively.  had  a  sparkle  all  their  own.  Per.sonal 

wtence,  asking  not  whether  they  are  ment,  $2,247,860 — the  total  of  the  fore-  Every  man  worth  his  salt  rides  a  hobby  journalism  did  it.  The  reporters  of  those 

but  whether  they  exist?  going  being  $6,274,554,  all  expended  to  and  it  soon  becomes  a  fixed  idea  with  him  days  use<l  to  write  high  and  wide.  How 

Those  of  us  who  aim  to  publish  news-  combat  the  so-called  destructive  forces  of  that  no  newspaper  does  justice  to  that  much  more  picturesque  to  call  someone  a 

reix  general  circulation  and  are  not  society.  Other  city  expenses  amounted  to  hobby.  It  may  be  chess,  trap-shooting  horsetbieving  Democrat  than  to  say  he 

"tent  to  exhort  the  more  intelligent  $6,411,723.  or  the  Ixagiie  of  Nations.  This  gives  rise  is  a  Wilson  man?  A  news  writer  who 

nu  ^cw  have  alwa^’s  to  bear  in  mind  In  other  words  virtually  half  the  city  to  much  criticism  of  the  newspapers  aiwl  employed  the  former  terminolof^-^  today 

ews  is  itt"  '  ®®ntal  capacity  or  that  elusive  per-  income  went  to  fight  destructive  forces,  we  are  solemnly  asked  whether  after  all  would  be  asked  if  he  knew  tlie  Civil  War 

the  papet  average  man.  despite  which  the  Plain  Dealer  in  the  we  really  know  what  matters.  "as  over. 

this  Wording  to  the  government  figures,  33  month  under  observation,  in  all  respects  a  As  I  have  said  news  styles  change.  Furthermore.  I  checked  back  on  the 
that  enjoyed  incomes  of  $1,000,000  or  normal  month  though  not  in  the  same  Certainly  the  once  great  .American  ah-  p<'rsonnel  of  our  staff  a  matter  of  15  years 

iper  ever?  1920;  123  incomes  of  $500,000  to  year,  published  on  its  first  page  only  24  sorption  in  politics  has  been  considerably  and  as  far  as  we  arc  concerned  we  have 

juS  3,493  incomes  of  $lfl0,0(X)  to  articles  dealing  with  so-called  destructive  modified  by  the  growth  of  urban  as  better  reporters  to<lay  than  then.  We  had 

ar  12,093  incomes  of  $50,000  to  news  and  184  dealing  with  non-destruc-  again.st  rural  life.  Cracker-barrel  polem-  occasionally  a  brilliant  man,  and  some- 

to  38.548  incomes  of  $25,000  to  tive.  ics  have  long  been  on  the  wane.  *inies  he  was  sober  and  sometimes  not. 

if  171,830  incomes  of  $10,0(X)  to  Were  we  too  yellow?  Actually  I  won-  There  is  just  this  much  truth,  I  believe.  The  old  type  ill-educated  journeyman  re- 

Innno’  ‘^^3,442  incomes  of  $5,000  to  der  if  we  were  yellow  enough.  in  the  charge  that  newspapers  fail  to  get  porter,  who  knew  all  the  bartenders  from 

any  6,578,382  incomes  of  $1,000  to  Some  of  you  saw  the  interesting  study  the  news.  I  think  we  had  for  some  time  Sandy  Hook  to  the  Golden  Gate  has 

This  makes  a  total  of  7,259,944  of  news  distribution  bv  Roger  William  given  too  little  attention  to  the  national  passed  and  with  him  many  a  brilliant 

cjtties  reported.  All  the  rest  of  the  Riis  in  the  Independent  for  March  1,  1924.  government,  had  taken  too  much  for  feature  story  and  many  a  heart-breaking 

residue  of  20,000,000  wage  earners.  He  measured  the  principal  kinds  of  news  ijn'anted  and  Teapot  Dome  has  arisen  to  fiasco.  His  successor  is  better  educated, 

etc.,  therefore  struggled  along  for  five  days  in  a  typical  group  of  Ameri-  jar  us  from  our  self-complacency.  I  will  more  dependable  and  more  accurate. 
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Editor  &  Publisher  for  May  3 ,  1924 


though  still  far  enough  from  perfection,  however,  because  he  dealt  with  matters  have  spoken,  that  the  newspapers  of  to-  it  or  the  style  for  it  has  gone  out.  Ty 


like  the  rest  of  us,  to  leave  plenty  oi 
room  for  improvement.  There  is  one 
way  to  improve  the  quality  of  staffs,  and 
one  only — raise  salaries  to  attract  better 
men. 

I  should  say  that  the  proportion  of 


with  which  we  are  intimately  concerned,  day  certainly  are  far  better  than  ever  country,  every  once  in  a  while,  win 
“When  Mr.  Bellamy  read  the  list  of  before.  swept  from  one  end  to  the  other  for 

our  critics,  it  seemed  to  me  that  they  “We  recently  took  over  one  of  the  certain  character  of  story.  Styles 

were  divid^  into  two  classes,  the  political  most  celebrated  journals  in  America,  the  news  change,  and  the  style  for  that  y 

slackers  and  the  social  typhoid  Marys.  New  York  Evening  Post,  the  paper  of  thing  is  slipping. 

The  political  slacker  we  find  in  our  pul-  whose  traditions  always  filled  me  with  “I  don’t  want  to  appear  to  be  talk’ 

college-trained  men  in  journalism  has  in-  pits  and  in  our  colleges.  They  are  run-  the  deepest  admiration.  I  had  read  the  like  Pollyanna  or  anything  like  that,^ 

creased  sharply  in  the  last  ten  years,  ning  from  their  responsibilities  and  history  of  it,  I  had  heard  of  it  all  my  we  do  find  that  there  is  a  real  and 

Certainly  it  has  in  Cleveland.  The  cub  blaming  the  press  for  the  evils  that  come  newspaper  career.  I  had  read  it,  and  I  creasing  demand  for  the  c.m.struc 

who  has  not  had  at  least  a  touch  of  col-  from  their  retreat.  believed  that  the  Post  represented  in  that  story. 

lege  is  now  an  exception.  Schools  of  “I  have  a  personal  interest  in  the  book  rather  now  dim  past,  the  greatest  things  “We  carried  about  3,000  words  ofd 
journalism  are  constantly  helping  to  raise  of  our  critic,  Upton  Sinclair.  He  does  in  journalism.  I  still  believe  that  it  stood  Dawes  report  on  most  of  our  service,  d 

the  standard  of  recruits  to  the  profession,  me  the  hwior  of  devoting  a  page  of  de-  for  the  finest  things  in  journalism  in  its  a  surprisingly  large  number  of  nti 

From  the  besetting  sin  of  all  journalis-  nunciation  to  the  paper  with  which  I  have  day,  but  a  look  at  the  files  is  woefully  papers  (and  referring  to  newspapen 

tic  alumni  associations,  the  delusion  of  the  honor  to  be  associated,  and  he  is  so  disappointing.  am  not  only  talking  of  the  larger  mcr: 

the  “good  old  days,”  1  pray  we  all  may  unfair  to  the  paper  as  to  devote  most  of  “The  same  prejudices,  the  same  lack  politan  Mpers,  but  I  am  talking  ai 
be  delivered.  They  troop  into  the  office  the  page  to  me._  He  makes  a  series  of  ^are  in  statement,  the  same  villification  Oshkosh  Northwestern  and 

after  being  off  the  staff  from  one  year  statements  there  in  regard  to  my  supposed  Qf  opponent,  crept  into  the  writings  Salina  (Kan.)  Journal  and  papers  of  tla 

up  and  tell  the  same  story.  There  were  responsibility  for  the  publication  of  an  Qf  ^he  giants  of  those  days  on  the  Post  character)  did  publish  the  report  in  id 


giants  in  the  earth  in  those  days. 

Fifteen  years  ago  a  certain  old  gentle¬ 
man  used  to  visit  our  local  room.  He 
had  been  city  editor  and  the  entire  local 
staff  of  the  Plain  Dealer  before  and 
after  the  Mexican  War  broke  out  and 
he  used  to  assure  me  in  the  most  oracular 
manner  that  he  got  out  a  better  paper 
in  1847  than  we  did  in  1909. 

No,  the  way  to  improvement  is  for¬ 
ward,  not  backward.  1  am  utterly  un¬ 
able  to  be  downhearted  over  the  prospects 
of  journalism  in  America.  The  genius 
of  a  free  people  will  not  let  it  wither. 
If  we  read  aright  the  destiny  of  our 
country  we  shall  continue  to  be  its  chron¬ 
iclers;  if  not,  better  men  will  succeed  us, 
but  in  any  event  the  profession  goes 
marching  on. 

President  Yost ;  “Gentlemen,  I  wish 
very  much  indeed  that  that  paper  could 


issue  of  the  Harvard  Lampoon,  attacking  ^5  jjj  writings  of  many  other  giants  department  told  me  the  other  (la 


about  86  per  cent  of  our  excha... 
showed  that  they  had  printed  the 
3,000  words  of  the  Dawes  report,  wiA^ 
box  and  all  the  rest  of  the  stuff.  .V 


a  professor  in  Harvard  by  the  name  of  that  we  have  heard  about. 

ffATUj  _  A  “I  once  took  the  trouble  to  look  up 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  had  no  more  to  so-cMed  great  editorials 

do  with  the  publication  ot  that  issue,  1  u..  au.,  „„,.a  ou.\  iuiu  cm  me  icsi  oi  me  siun.  .v 

knew  no  more  about  the  intention  of  those  j  ereatlv  disaooointed  in  them  1  couldn’t  have  put  that  story  o. 

y  stu^nts  to  publish  the  issue  than  ,hej  Tould^  get  imo  thl  l?ll  "S'  ,1,'?"'  '  v 

Sg’S  'n'’'.he“pot?'a,S'pSSlic"i4 

that  this  is  the  first  time  I  have  troubled  traveler’s  language  hu^red  Chicago  Tribt 

ntyself  ,0  nutlte  the  denial.  But  that  i,  d"  S  ,1  hS^  ed  rrh". "’I,'  t’T 

per  cent  agin  on  the  other.  Their  stock  ’  .^.n  au-  ..au  i 

in  trade  seemed  to  consist  of  a  bag  of  i,n„^^aA  au-  Hpmanct  tnr  th  t 
tricks  of  villification.  I  don’t  say  that 
those  men  were  consciously  wrong  in 
what  they  did;  but  I  feel  that  the  ethical 
point  of  view,  if  we  could  put  it  that 
way,  which  is  now  actuating  the  great 
newspapers  of  this  country,  had  not  yet 
come 


a  sample  of  his  regard  for  accuracy. 

“Now,  I  don’t  know  many  groups  of 
men  that  would  take  those  criticisms  and 
look  behind  the  falsehoods  in  them  and 
try  to  find  out  here  and  there  a  truth  by 
which  we  could  profit.  I  don’t  know  of 
any  group  that  would  do  that  as  fear¬ 
lessly  as  the  group  which  Mr.  Bellamy 


represents  here  toelay. 

“I  couldn’t  help  but  be  reminded  of  a  consciousness  oT  those  men* 
be  'printed  in  every  periodical  in  this  conversation— ^vell  it  wasn’t  a  conversa-  ..j  newspaper  business, 

country.  Particularly,  I  might  say,  the  t'on  localise  most  of  the  talking  was  ^jj  shortcom- 


of  stuff  is  increasing  and  we  are  spenij 
more  money  to  get  it  in  consequence 
“That  is  our  best  answer  and  tny  be^ 
reason  for  feeling  that  there  is  an 
creasing  demand  for  a  higher  grade 


X  being  i  hZ’tXeTrard  (h  L^usT^X^Jl 

-  -  ^  cause  we  are  producing  a  higher  qua 

of  news,  because  we  have  to  do  it 
take  care  of  our  clientele  as 
of  dollars  and  cents  with  us.” 


President  Yost ;  “I  have  been  50  years  of  ^  Sunday  morning  with  him 


President  Yost :  “The  talks  so  far 


in  the  newspaper  business :  I  think  I  said,  we  are  coming  —he  always  re-  editors  who  are  con- 

have  studied  it  rather  intensively.  I  have  ferred  to  me  as  the  damned  rebel  that  ^ected  with  a  single  paper  to  which  they 
been  deeply  concerned  in  it.  It  seems  emigrated  to  New  England— again  into  have  been  giving  individual  expression, 
to  me  that  it  has  grown  better,  it  has  an  era  of  personal  lournalism.  It  wont  have  with  us  this  morning  a  gentle- 

grown  larger  in  the  sphere  of  useful-  the  sarne  sort  of  personal  journalism  ^.ho  jg  associated  with  a  great  manv 

ness,  it  has  grown  purer  and  in  a  general  that  prevailed  in  the  days  when  I  wa.s  papers  in  one  way  or  another.  I  want 
way  has  grown  cleaner.  most  active,  but  it  will  lie  an  era  of  jq  ,.a|j  q„  Bickel  of  the  United 

“The  conceptions  of  the  newspaper  personal  journalism  in  which  the  empha-  Presj  for  a  few  words.” 
business  today  are  quite  different  from  s's  he  upon  character  rather  than  v^rl  A  Bickel  •  “T  felt  that  the 

w.n.  .he  ,cc„,«y  of  £' . 

President  Yost  •  “T  would  like  to  hear  gotten  away  from  this  gen-  Press;  William  A.  Curley,  Chicago  .\meri 

a  bit  from  E.  B.  Doran  of  the  Dallas 
News.” 

Mr.  Doran  :  “Mr.  Bellamy’s  paper  was 
intensely  interesting  to  me  and  on  a  sub- 

. . .  .  ject  that  I  have  given  considerable 

is  one’of  the’  hardest  things'in  the  world,  thought.  I  hadn’t  followed  the  analysis 
The  courts  are  established  for  that  pur-  as  far  as  he  had,  and,  therefore,  didnt 
pose,  and  they  find  all  the  time  that  it  is  K^t  much  consolation  out  of  the  situaticxi. 

almost  always  a  question  of  compromise.  he  said  something  tTO  about  jjusjness  of  collecting  and  St.  Paul  Dispatch  &  Pioneer  Press; 

“The  truth,  the  whole  truth  and  noth-  difference  between  old  journalism  and  reporting  and  distributing  a  oroduct  every  New  York  Daily  News;  Grove 

ing  but  the  truth  has  never  been  found  journalism.  I  looked  over  our  paper  aaa  ai,aa  ,„a,;ia.,,  Toledo  Blade;  M.  s.  Sherman, 


you  who  are  older  know  very 
There  is  a  higher  feeling  of  obligation, 
of  public  responsibility,  and  of  interest 
in  the  public  service,  higher  regard  for 
accuracy — that  is  one  thing  in  particular 
that  we  are  growing  more  and  more  to 
stress,  the  absolute  need  of  the  truth  as 
near  as  we  can  reach  it. 

“The  difficulty  of  reaching  the  truth 


^HOSE  present  at  the  Atlantic  C 
meeting  included : 

Kdmund  W.  Booth,  Grand  Rapids 
A.  H.  Vandenberg,  Grand  Rapids  Hen- 
Stuart  H.  Perry,  Adrian  (Mich.)  Tel 
Ralph  F\ilitzer,  Herbert  Bayard  Swope,  Ar 
Krock,  Laurence  Stallings,  New  York  W- 
Moses  Strauss,  Cincinnati  Times-Star;  Jo 
Pulitzer,  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch;  Harvey 
ham,  W.  W.  Waymack,  Des  Moines  Registe 
Tribune;  Willis  J.  Abbot,  Clhristian  Sci 
Monitor,  Boston;  James  T.  Williams, 
Boston  Transcript;  Paul  B.  Williams,  V 


certain  aspects  of 


approval  of 
journalisnj  today. 

“I  think  that  we  who  are  inclined  to 
feel  that  we  are  pretty  good  and  that  our 
product  is  pretty  good  are  somewhat 
prone  to  make  the  same  error  that  Mr. 
Sinclair  did  in  favor  of  ourselves.  But 
I  do  know,  as  a  press  association  man. 


in  any  court  in  the  world,  and  it  can’t  be 
found  in  any  newspaper,  but  if  we  can 
get  the  substantial  truth,  and  that  is  the 
thing  we  are  working  for  all  the  time, 
and  we  are  correcting  it — devoting  so 
much  of  ' 

out  what 

what  is  right.  I  am  very  much  pleased 
with  that  paper,  Mr.  Bellamy.  I  think 
it  is  one  of  the  finest  things  I  have  seen 
on  that  subject  at  any  time. 


r  paper  y^^  retailers  of  news 


Paul  Bellamy,  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer. 

Casper  S.  Yost,  St.  Louis  Qobe-Dfm 
George  E.  Miller,  Detroit  News;  E.  B. 
Dallas  News;  J.  E.  Vance,  New 
Herald;  Walter  M.  Harrison,  Oklahoma 
Oklahoma  &  Times;  Stanley  Reynolds,  Bi' 
more  Sun;  J.  Fred  Essary,  Baltimore  San 
E.  Smiley,  George  Nox  McCain,  C.  M.  MoH 
Philadelphia  Public  Ledger;  H.  R.  Gm 
Philip 
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Sf)mc  time  ago  and  concluded  that  it  was  Tnirm;  George  A.  Hough,  George  A.  Kdiiai 

utterly  rott^.  nothing  in  it  toked  right.  rhe^rr"^;.di,U“vall:“ of  ertae  t^n”'  ??"  >1“  '“".-"i.r 


inrr:.ISLely“i?hea°'.“  “  “  ““  “ 

^  7  iiTimeasurably  '  because  every  day. 

our  time  and  attention  to  find  better  than  the  product  of  25  years  ago.  ^  ^  ^ 

is  true  and  what  is  fair  and  I  suppose  that  is  an  encouraging  indica-  pQ,i  Qf  the  newspapers  are  printing 

When  I  United  States.  I  have  our  va- 


tion. 


.\.  Rose,  Buffalo  News;  D.  S.  Taylor, 
Courier. 

T.  J.  Dillon.  Minneapolis  Tribune:  Jobs 
Maynard,  Newark  News;  Wade  Sln  intf  ^ 
Cincinnati  Commercial  Tribune;  Frank  P.  'J' 
St.  Louis  Star;  Merton  E.  Burke.  Bkitir, 
Sun;  Ralph  E.  Stout,  Kansas  City  Star; 
Pickering,  Jrrhn  R.  Colter,  North  .Xfficni 
Newspaper  Alliance:  Frank  S.  Baker,  Tsci 


There  is  another  difference,  wnen  i  ^ious  bureaus  send  at  lunch  and  at  the  ..,a.aa.,  .. 

went  to  work  in  the  newsjiaper  business,  j^q  ten-minute  periods  a  brief  descrip-  I^edger  and  News-Tribune;  Ed  Flicker, 
if  we  wanted  to  find  a  prominent  man  jJq^  Qf  the  principal  newspapers  of  Waldo,  Bridgeport  Post  &  Telegram;! 


“I  would  like  to  have  Mr.  Williams  around  town,  we  went  to  a  gambling  principal  cities  are  going^OT*'*the  Knight,  Akron  Beacon- Journal;  John  D.  D"' 

discuss  that  a  bit.”  house;  that  is,  at  night.  We  find  him  at  with  hrrancp  in  mfr  nf  Toledo  Times;  James  M.  North,  Jr.,  f 


J.  T.  Williams,  Jr.;  “Mr.  President, 
I  belong  to  the  less  blessed  of  the  com- 
piany  of  this  Society,  in  that  I  belong  to 
a  group  that  receives  all  and  gives  so 
little. 

“Most  of  the  work  of  this  Society,  the 


home  now'”  AAA.A.«AAAjj„^  ,,,  ...u,  A/i  Star-Telegram;  A.  C.  Ross, 

TV  -AX?  C  -1  OM  T>  -aI  A  T  ^hat  Democrat  &  Chronicle;  O.  K.  " 

David  E.  Smiley:  Mr  President,  I  they  want,  we  feel  that  it  is  very  im-  neveland  Times  &  Commercial;  Charta 

felt  very  much  cheered  by  Mr.  Bellamys  portant  that  we  know  this,  and  we  have  Segner,  CTiicago  Evening  Post;  C.  M.  S?ar 

paper.  We  have  been  hearing  in  our  found  out  within  the  last  year  that  the  Thom-as  J.  Coleman,  San  Frandsco  r.xani! 

section  from  this  same  kind  of  criticism.  Thaw  story  and  the  Stillman  story,  for  -Mb«rt  W.  Cumming,  Wilmington  News._ 

..  It  comes  not  from  the  average  people  instance  (tiot  the  recent  Thaw  story,  al-  United  Press  A  ■  ciati 

work  of  organization,  the  work  of  de-  usually  hut  from  the  over-educated,  though  that  illustrated  it  fairly)  and 
velopment,  we  owe  to  our  officers  and  Many  of  the  persons  who  should  be  most  stories  of  that  character  are  not  going 
Bt^rd  of  Directors.  dearly  grateful  and  understand  tiest  what  so  well.  A  while  back,  very  frankly,  in 

“I  ^uld  not  help  but  feel  as  I  listened  the  newspapers  are  trying  to  do  are  those  response  to  a  very  definite  dematid  from 
to  Mr.  Bellamy’s  paper  that  to  some  ex-  who  are  seemingly  only  alert  to  find  a  great  number  of  our  clients,  on  that 
tent  the  preparation  and  reading  of  that  errors  of  judgment  and  errors  of  con-  character  of  stuff,  we  gave  them  lots  of 
paper  had  redressed  the  balance.  Cer-  science.  it  and  lots  more  of  it.  They  said,  ‘Gve  Following  an  all-day  debate,  the  C 

taiiily,  I  feel  that  my  two  days  here  and  “The  best  answer  to  these  criticisms  is  us  lots  of  detail,  lots  of  color,  and  give  hill,  providing  for  a  national  f  ’f^ 
niy  trip  here  from  the  west  have  Iwen  the  fact  that  the  newspapers  are  con-  it  to  us  raw.’  In  response  to  that  de-  policy,  passed  the  House  of  Represtt^ 


Herbert  S.  Houston,  Our  World; 

Elser,  Jr.,  Metropolitan  Newspaper 
Janies  VVrigbt  Brown  and  Arthur  T.  Robb, 
Editor  &  Pi-blisher. 


Clark  Bill  Passe*  House 
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trcniendously  rewarded  by  the  privilege  stantly  taking  a  stronger  hold  on  the  mand,  we  went  out  and  gave  them  a  lot  tives  April  23,  by  a  vote  of  193  to 

of  listening  to  such  a  paper.  I  wish  that  public  imagination  as  a  whole.  I  don’t  of  the  Stillman  stuff,  etc.  the  largest  majority  ever  received  of 

we  could  have  had  that  paper  on  the  pro-  think  there  is  any  question  that  a  great  “Now  w'e  wouldn’t  have  that  demand  forestry  measure.  The  bill  now 
gram  last  night.  Tt  is  a  testimony  to  the  mass_  of  evidence  is  at  hand  to  prove  it.  within  70  per  cent  of  what  we  had  two  the  Senate,  where  the  McNary  bil 

modesty  of  our  profession  that  we  didn’t  I  believe,  with  all  of  these  gentlemen  ivho  or  three  years  ago.  Either  the  taste  for  similar  measure,  is  being  considered. 
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OIL  AND  ETHICS  DON’T  MIX,  EDITORS  SAY 


Directors  of  American  Society  Get  Mandate  to  “Censure,  Suspend  or  Expel”  Members  Found  Guilty  of 

Violating  Canons — All  Officers  and  Directors  Re-elected 


fPHE  Canons  of  Journalism  are  not 
Quaker  guns.  The  principles  they 
embody  for  the  editorial  conduct  of  news¬ 
papers  are  vital,  to  be  enforced,  regard¬ 
less  of  results  to  enforcer  or  enforcee. 
So  decided  the  American  Society  of 
Newspaper  Editors  meeting  last  week  at 
the  Ritz-Carlton 


By  ARTHUR  ROBB 


Hotel,  Atlantic 
City.  Broader 
Helds  of  work 
were  perceived  by 
tlat  meeting,  the 
Society’s  second, 
and  these  steps 
were  taken  to 
occupy  those 
fields: 

I.  Authorizing 
the  Board  of  Di¬ 
rectors  to  investi¬ 
gate  charges 
made  during  re¬ 
cent  Washington 
revelations  against  members  of  the 
Society  and  to  take  appropriate  action 


George  E.  Miller 
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against  those  proved  guilty,  and,  in  the 
case  of  guilty  non-members,  to  adopt 
resolutions  protesting  against  violations 
of  the  Canons  of  Journalism. 

II.  Approving  Washington,  D.  C.,  as 
the  permanent  place  of  the  Society’s  an¬ 
nual  meeting. 

III.  Informally  approving  a  change  of 
date  to  make  the  meeting  wholly  inde¬ 
pendent  of  the  A.  N.  P.  A.  and  A.  P. 
gatherings. 

IV.  Amending  eligibility  requirements 
to  admit  editors  from  cities  of  50,000 
population.  The  former  minimum  was 
100,000  population. 

V.  Voting  confidence  in  the  Society’s 
conduct  by  re-electing  all  directors  whose 
terms  expired,  the  board  then  re-electing 
all  officers. 

Gov.  Gifford  Pinchot  of  Pennsylvania 
and  Julius  H.  Barnes,  president  of  the 
Unit^  States  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
a^ressed  the  annual  banquet  Friday  eve¬ 
ning.  Gov.  Pinchot  reviewed  brieflv  the 
history  of  conservation  of  national  re¬ 
sources,  the  unending  fight  waged  against 
the  policy  by  private  interests  and  the 
near  approach  to  success  of  that  fight 
under  the  regime  of  Secretary  Fall. 

Mr.  Barnes  recited  statistics  of  Ameri¬ 
can  busittess  for  well  over  an  hour, 
analyzing  present-day  prosperity. 

Other  outstanding  features  included  an 
address  by  Paul  Bellamy,  managing 
editor  of  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer,  on 
“Attacks  upon  the  Integrity  of  Journal¬ 
ism 

A  symposium  prepared  by  Moses 
Strauss,  Cincinnati  Times-Star,  on  (1) 
“IfiiTiat,  in  your  opinion,  is  the  chief  fac¬ 
tor  in  gaining  and  holding  a  reliable 
newspaper  circulation?,”  and  (2)  “What 
is  reasonable  proportion  of  unpaid  read¬ 
ing  matter,  news  features,  editorials,  pic¬ 
tures,  etc.,  to  paid  advertisements?” 

The  report  of  the  committee  on  syn- 
ilicates  and  the  discussion  of  feature  and 
news  values  which  followed  it. 

The  report  of  Ralph  Stout,  Kansas 
City  Star,  on  “Methods  of  Handling 
Copy”  and  subsequent  discussion. 

J.  Fred  Essary^s  paper  on  the  relation 


ing  these  Canons  and  pledging  their  sup¬ 
port  to  newspapers  adhering  to  them — 
brought  in  that  resolution  and  adopted  it 
in  the  preseiKe  of  the  then  President  of 
the  United  States. 

“Among  the  several  other  organiza¬ 
tions  that  have  also  adopted  these  Canons, 
the  last  to  adopt  them  only  a  few  months 
ago,  was  the  Vermont  Press  Association. 

“With  respect  to  pending  proposals,  the 
committee  has  only  two  of  any  importance 
to  report,  one  definite,  the  other  very  in¬ 
definite. 

“We  are  indebted  to  A.  H.  Vanden- 
berg,  of  the  Grand  Rapids  Herald,  for 
tlie  suggestion  for  our  consideration  (and 
informally  it  is  passed  on  for  yours)  of 
the  addition  to  the  (Canons  of  a  preamble 
reading  somewhat  like  this : 

“  ‘To  the  privileges  under  the  freedom 
of  American  institutions  is  inseparably 
joined  the  responsibility  for  an  intelligent 
fidelity  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States.’ 

“In  the  absence  of  a  majority  of  the 
committee,  we  have  no  recommendation 
to  make  in  regard  to  that  suggestion. 
From  several  sources,  however,  we  have 
received  requests — requests  is  too  strong 
a  word — we  have  received  expressions  of 
hope  that  the  Committee  on  Ethical 
Standards  would  see  fit  to  take  cognizance 
of  certain  recent  disclosures  at  Washing¬ 
ton,  in  the  judgment  of  our  correspond¬ 
ents,  called  for  action  by  this  Society. 

“As  I  said,  these  suggestions  were  in¬ 
formal,  no  definite  charges  were  made, 
and  under  those 


sented  to  the  Associated  .Advertising 
Clubs,  to  some  such  organization  as  the 
■American  Bar  Association,  the  .American 
Medical  .Association,  the  National  Fed¬ 
eration  of  Women’s  Clubs,  with  a  view  to 
getting  a  real  public  sentiment  in  siqiport 
of  the  canons  by  those  who  read  and  ad¬ 
vertise  in  the  newspapers  adhering  to 
them,  and  in  the  building  up  of  such  a 
public  sentiment  in  support  of  the.se 
canons,  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  expect 
that  at  no  very  distant  date,  the  pub¬ 
lishers  would  see  fit  formally  to  give  the 
canons  not  only  their  endorsement,  but 
their  daily  support  in  their  respective  of¬ 
fices,  and  in  so  doing,  I  think  you  will 
agree  with  me,  that  they  all  share  with 
us  the  satisfaction,  not  jierhaps  of  en¬ 
hancing  what  we  know  as  the  power  of 
the  press  (it  is  powerful  enough  already), 
but  of  rendering  to  the  press  of  America 
the  very  real  service  of  giving  it  that 
other  power  of  which  Emerson  speaks, 
the  power  to  make  our  talent  trusted.’’ 

.As  Mr.  Williams  concluded.  .A.  H. 
Vandenberg,  Grand  Rapids  Herald,  at 
once  took  the  floor. 

“Were  it  not  for  the  far  greater  im¬ 
portance,  as  I  see  it,  of  enforcing  the 
Canons  as  they  already  stand,”  he  said, 
“I  would  be  inclined  to  stress  the  amend¬ 
ment  that  I  offered  through  the  commit- 
tw  correcting  what  to  me  is  a  glaring 
omission,  namely,  the  inclusion  of  fidelity 
to  the  (Constitution  as  one  of  the  basic 
essentialities  of  sound,  safe,  patriotic 
.American  journalistic  lc.adership. 

“But  I  waive 


can  public.  If  there  is  an  offense,  a 
magnified  offense,  involving  a  paper  not 
a  member,  I  think  the  least  we  can  do  is 
to  put  a  plain,  fair,  square  public  con¬ 
demnation  of  it  on  our  records.  (Other¬ 
wise,  I  can’t  see  that  ethics  mean  any 
more  to  us  today  than  they  did  before  we 
wrote  our  code.” 


President  Cas¬ 
per  S.  Yost,  St. 


K.  S.  Heck 


Louis  Globe- 
Democrat,  ex¬ 
pressing  sympa¬ 
thy  with  Mr. 
V  a  n  den- 
fi  e  r  g  ’  s  views, 
called  attention  to 
the  need  of  spe¬ 
cific  charges. 

Mr.  Williams 
reiterated  that 
there  were  no 
charges  before 
the  Society. 


Edgar  B.  Piper 
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of  the  Washington  correspondent  to  his 
newspaper. 

Fifty  members  were  present  when  the 
oil  scandal  scurried  into  the  room  on  the 
b«ls  of  the  informal  report  of  James  T. 
Williams,  Jr..  Boston  Transcript,  acting 
ffiairman  of  the  committee  on  Ethical 
Standards. 

"Within  the  year,”  Mr.  Williams  he- 
“your  committee  has  been  instru- 
nfntal  in  obtaining  the  very  hearty  en- 
^rsement  of  the  Onons  of  Journalism 
ni  the  form  of  a  resolution  adopted  at  the 
Rotary  International  Convention  at  St. 
Louis  last  June,  when  that  great  conven- 
uon.  representing  every  county  in  the 
Fnited  States  and  many  foreign  coun- 
•rits,  brought  in  their  resolution  endors- 


c  1  r  c  u  m- 
stances,  and  tak¬ 
ing  into  consid¬ 
eration  the  fact 
that  only  a  min¬ 
ority  of  our  com¬ 
mittee  is  present, 
my  colleague  [H. 

R.  Galt,  St.  Paul 
Dispatch  & 
Pioneer  Press] 
and  I  are  not  in¬ 
clined  at  this  time 
to  make  any 
formal  r  e  c  o  m- 
mendation. 

“We  feel,  if  I  may  speak  for  him  also, 
that  these  Canons  are  more  or  less  in¬ 
tended  to  fix  or  manifest  the  traits  of 
character  that  should  distinguish  the 
newspapers  adhering  to  them. 

"Plutarch  ^ving  told  us  that  character 
is  long  standing  h^it,  we  are  disposed  to 
believe  that  perhaps  the  best  contribution 
this  Society  can  make  toward  the  ad¬ 
vancement  of  the  code  of  journalism 
which  those  Canons  are  intended  to  pro¬ 
mote,  is  code  obedience  on  our  parts 
rather  than  code  enforcement  on  the  part 
of  any  committee. 

“With  a  view  to  carrying  forward  the 
work  of  the  Society,  your  committee  rec¬ 
ommends  that  the  president  of  the 
ciety  be  requested  to  call  upon  the  mem¬ 
ber  whom  he  may  appoint  as  the  new 
chairman  of  this  committee  for  a  report 
from  time  to  time  on  the  date  and  place 
of  meeting  of  certain  organizations  that 
might  be  interested  in  hearing  these  Can¬ 
ons  interpreted,  and  whose  endorsement 
of  their  purpose  would  be  helpful  to  the 
Society. 

"We  made  that  recommendation  for 
this  reason,  although  these  Canons  have 
been  adopted  tw  the  American  Societv 
of  Newspaper  Editors,  they  have  yet  to 
receive  the  sanction  formallv  of  the 
.American  Newspaper  Publishers’  Asso¬ 
ciation.  and  until  they  receive  the  sanc¬ 
tion  of  that  organization,  it  cannot  he 
said  that  they  have  a  full  set  of  teeth. 

“With  a  view  to  encouraging  the  pub¬ 
lishers  perhaps  to  see  the  wisdom  of 
adopting  these  canons  voluntarily  bv  wav 
of  re-enforcing  the  initiative  of  their 
editors,  your  committee  suggests  that  at 
an  appropriate  time  these  canons  be  pre- 


that  for  today. 
But  1  don't  want 
to  waive  the  op¬ 
portunity  of  say¬ 
ing  that  after  this 
Society  has  dared 
for  the  first  time 
in  the  history  of 
American  journ¬ 
alism  to  set  down 
the  basis  of 
journalism,  hon¬ 
est  journalism,  I. 
don’t  want  to 
waive  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  say  that 


E.  r.  Hof  WOOD 


we  ought  to  equally  dare  to  enforce  them. 

“It  seems  to  me  that  a  pretense  of 
ethics  would  be  a  mere  gesture  if  the 
glaring  violation  of  the  ethics  isn’t 
promptly  and  properly  attended  to  in  such 
a  forum  as  this,  and  as  far  as  I  am  con¬ 
cerned,  I  would  prefer  that  the  gesture 
never  were  made  than  that  a  glaring 
challenge  to  the  ethics  should  be  ignored. 

“I  suppose  that  in  a  small  way,  all  of 
us  day  in  and  day  out  are  violating  some 
phase  of  this  code.  That  is  to  he  ex¬ 
pected.  We  are  human.  But  when  the 
public  attention  is  concentrated  on  what 
seem  to  be  magnifiexl  offenses  against  de¬ 
cency  and  against  wliat  we  assume  to  be 
the  ethics  of  journ.alism,  I  don’t  .see  how 
a  convention  of  this  Society  can  pass 
without  taking  notice  of  it. 

“I  don’t  mean  to  pre-judge  anybody. 

I  abhor  character  assassination.  I  have 
full  sym.>athy  for  the  temperate  view 
which  Mr.  Williams  has  so  splendidlv 
presented.  But  it  seems  to  me,  sir,  that 
if  there  are  members  of  this  Societv  in¬ 
volved  in  any  of  the  magnified  offences 
that  the  country  has  been  given  to  be¬ 
lieve,  there  should  be  a  definite  inaugura¬ 
tion  of  disciplinary  machinery. 

"It  seems  to  me  th.at  this  convention 
should  order  its  Board  of  Directors  and 
its  Committee  on  Journalistic  Ethics,  to 
inspect  the  record  of  the  Washington 
investiffations  insofar  as  the>'  relate 
to  these  magnified  offenses  alleged, 
determine  the  fact,  and  if  the  fact 
he  sustained,  report  back  to  this 
Society  for  expulsion  any  member  guiltv 
of  these  offenses  or  otherwise  report  back 
to  this  Society  a  vindication  of  them,  .so 
that  we  can  stand  clean  before  the  Ameri- 


.\lr.  V  andenberg  replied  that  he  fully 
understood  that,  but  submitted  that 
“charges  have  been  made  in  the  great 
court  of  public  opinion.  Thank  (jodt 
(July  one  newspaper  out  of  perhaps  a 
thousand  in  .America  is  involved.  Thank 
( tod !  The  record  is  as  clean  and  as 
clear  as  it  is,  but  all  the  more  reason  that 
offenses  should  be  cleansed.  It  seems  to 
me  that  you  can’t  ignore  the  fact  that 
these  cliarges  do  exist,  and  I  don’t  think 
it  is  fair  to  put  upon  any  single  member 
of  the  Society  the  responsibility  for  the 
formulation  of  the  s|)ecific  thing  itself  in 
a  situation  of  this  particular  sort,  where 
the  attention  of  the  whole  country  has 
alrea<ly  lieen  rivctexl  u|K)n  the  exact  thing 
I  am  talking  about.” 

Secretary  Hopwotd,  in  re.sponse  to 
several  questions  from  the  floor,  read  the 
constitutional  provisions  authorizing  the 
ilirectors  to  censure,  suspend  or  expel 
members  guilty  of  unprofessional  con¬ 
duct  or  violation  of  the  Society’s  rules. 

Mr.  Vaixlenberg  then  moved  that  the 
ilircctors  proceed  under  the  appropriate 
section  of  the  con.stitution  to  investigate 
the  “undue  favors”  received  by  certain 
newsjwpers  accoriling  to  the  oil  revela¬ 
tions.  It  was  disclos^  that  at  least  one 
memlicr  of  tlie  Society  had  been  men- 
tiontxl  in  the  scandal. 

Several  substitute  resolutions  and 
amendments  were  offered,  in  the  inter¬ 
ests  of  clarity  and  definition,  by  Willis 
J.  Abbot,  Christian  Science  Monitor; 

I  lerbert  Bayard  Swope,  New  York 
World ;  Mr.  Vandenberg,  and  Joseph 
F’ulitzcr,  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch.  Ef¬ 
forts  to  secure  the  names  of  the  sus¬ 
pected  journalists  were  unsuccessful,  but 
did  produce  the  assurance  that  no  man 
would  lie  held  responsible  for  acts  by  his 
associates  or  superiors  over  whom  he 
had  no  authority. 

Statement  by  Mr.  Vandenberg  tliat 
quibbk's  over  wording  did  not  interest 
him,  that  his  sole  aim  was  not  to  let  tlie 
meeting  pass  without  “telling  the  country 
that  we  mean  what  we  say  when  we  talk 
alKuit  ethics.” 

“May  I  ask  what  we  really  said  about 
ethics  at  the  last  convention  which  any- 
bo<|y  would  suspect  we  don’t  mean  by  any 
action  or  inaction?”  Mr.  Williams  re- 
sponde<l.  “I  recall  a  very  interesting  dis¬ 
cussion  at  the  convention  in  Washington, 
in  which  we  were  privileged  to  listen  to 
Mr.  Swope,  and  he  spoke  very  much  to 
the  point  and  urged  very  strongly  at  that 
time  th.at  certain  teeth  I'lad  to  be  put  in 
these  Canons,  but  upon  further  consid¬ 
eration  and  after  delwte  and  under  the 
guidance  of  our  president.  I  think  the 
records  of  the  Society  will  show  we  de¬ 
ckled  to  move  slowly  in  that  direction.’’ 

“In  a  spirit  of  very  great  humility,  sir.  I 
would  like  to  express  the  opinion  that  we 
are  not  moving  wisely  in  this  matter.”  com¬ 
mented  FMward  W.  Booth.  Grand  Rap¬ 
ids  Herald.  “I  agree  with  what  has  been 
said  that  to  vitalize  a  code,  to  bring  out 
the  cixle  in  a  graphic  wav,  perhaps  some 


perhaps 
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btep  of  this  kind  that  we  have  in  mind 
will  do  much,  but  we  are  rather  new  in 
the  adoption  of  a  Code  of  Ethics,  and  we 
are  early  proceeding  to  hold  court  and 
to  decide  whether  certain  memlx-rs  are 
guilty  of  malpractice. 

“I  think,  Mr.  President,  that  if  we 
would  look  into  the  records  of  medical 
sixieties  and  legal  societies  touching  such 
questions,  we  would  lind  that  out  of  their 
experience  they  move  slowly  and  that 
such  societies  have  found  that  such  at¬ 
tempts  at  holding  court  are  fraught  with 
exceeding  great  difficulties. 

“1  question 


very  much,  Mr. 
President, 
whether  the 
Board  of  Direct¬ 
ors  will  get  any¬ 
where  in  finding 
the  gentlemen 
that  we  have  in 
mind  guilty  of 
anything  under 
our  constitution. 

“I  think  we 
must  wait  until 
we  have  had 
more  experience 
before  we  can  be 
sure  in  our  mind 


Ralph  E.  Stout 
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that  we  have  a  set  of  rules  or  a  Cfxle  by 
which  we  can  try  our  fellow  professional 
men  and  try  them  fairly  and  accomplish 
anything  by  the  trial. 

"It  seems  to  me  that  these  brethren  of 
ours  have  been  held  up  to  public  obliquy 
in  the  country  by  publicity,  which  is  a 
terrible  club  for  any  man,  and  I  am  sure 
piat  every  member  of  each  of  the  staffs 
in  the  newspapers  that  we  have  in  mind 
has  lx;en  humiliated  so  he  has  been  made 
to  bite  the  dust  by  the  fact  that  his  news¬ 
paper  has  been  involved  in  the  publicity 
that  has  gone  over  the  country,  and  they 
have  learned  some  things  already  in  the 
bitter  school  of  experience  by  the  ex¬ 
pose. 

“Now,  shall  we  go  further  and  trv 
these  fellow  professional  men  and  hold 
them  guilty  and  expel  them,  and  then 
after  we  have  done  that,  who  shall  come 
next?  I  wouldn’t  want  to  be  a  member 
of  the  Board  of  Directors,  Mr.  President. 
It  seems  to  me  it  is  an  impossible  and 
endless  task  that  we  are  proposing.’’ 

Walter  M.  Harrison,  managing  editor 
of  the  Oklahoman,  leaped  to  his  feet 
with :  “It  is  true,  sir,  as  Mr.  Booth  sug¬ 
gested,  that  the  American  Society  of 
Newsi>aper  Editors  is  a  young  society, 
but  I  think,  sir,  the  principles  inyolyed 
here  are  as  old  as  eternity,  and  I  for  one 
do  not  believe  that  we  ought  to  join  the 
group  of  ‘Babbity’  organizations  in  this 
country  that  put  on  the  walls  of  their  of¬ 
fices  a  framed  motto  of  fine  generalities, 
but  wink  at  the  particularity  of  a  crime 
against  that  code.  I  was  for  teeth  in 
the  code  when  it  was  first  organized.  I 
am  for  the  resolution  suggest^  here  at 
the  present  time.  1  believe  this  Society 
has  the  opportunity  at  this  time  to  grow 
in  stature  immensely  by  taking  aggres¬ 
sive  action  in  this  matter,  and  I  certainlv 
would  support  some  definite  resolution  to 
that  effect.’’ 

Mr.  Hopwood  met  Mr.  Harrison’s 
wish  with  a  new  resolution,  which  was 
adopted,  as  follows : 

“Resoi.vf.i>,  that  the  sense  of  this  Soci¬ 
ety  is  that  the  Board  of  Directors  in¬ 
vestigate  charges  which  have  been  made 
against  certain  members  of  the  newspaper 
profession  in  the  course  of  investigations 
current  at  Washington,  that  in  case 
charges  are  sustained  against  members  of 
the  Society,  the  Board  take  such  action 
as  the  offense  merits,  and  in  case  charges 
are  sustained  against  non-rnembers,  the 
Board  adopt  proper  resolutions  protest¬ 
ing  against  violations  of  sound  journalis¬ 
tic  practice  as  laid  down  as  general  prin¬ 
ciples  in  the  Canons  of  JournaHsm.” 

As  President  Yost  was  about  to  put 
the  question,  Mr.  Williams  made  his  last 
stand. 

“Mr.  President,”  he  said,  “having  in 
my  humble  way  done  mv  best  to  emulate 
the  militant  initiative  of  the  Nevv  York 
World,  a  part  of  whose  fine  tradition  is 
the  performance  of  unpleasant  public 
service,  and  in  doing  that,  having  done 
what  I  think  probably  every  m^ber  of 
this  Society  did,  when  these  disclosures 


came  out,  said  (jur  say  on  our  respective 
editorial  pages.  It  was  an  inspiring  ex- 
jx  rience  to  go  through  the  exchanges  and 
find  so  few  ‘yellow-bellies’  among  the 
editors  of  America. 

“That  being  the  case,  I  hope  that  my 
attitude  toward  these  publications  will 
not  lx  misunderstood.  It  seems  to  me  a 
reflection  on  our  Board  of  Directors  to 
adopt  a  resolution  that  seems  to  prod 
them  into  doing  what,  if  there  be  any 
duty,  they  have  full  authority  to  do  under 
<jur  Constitution.  If  they  need  any  par¬ 
ticular  suggestion  to  get  busy,  perhaps 
this  discussion  will  supply  it.  But  I 
shrink  from  the  precedent  established  bv 
this  resolution,  and  I  shrink  from  it  for 
the  reason  that  1  happen  to  know  that 
we  now  have,  at  least  on  the  rolls  of  this 
Society,  an  editor  and  publisher  who  shall 
lx  nameless,  who  is  flagrantly  and  shame¬ 
lessly  violating  the  Canons  of  Journal¬ 
ism  day  in  and  day  out. 

“Why  should  we  make  an  exception 
of  one  or  two  who  have  run  foul  of  the 
publicity  machinery  of  the  nation  at 
Washington  and  endeavor  to  get  for 
ourselves  a  verdict  of  virtue  by  kicking 
a  couple  of  publishers  who  have  alreadv 
Ixen  kicked  from  Maine  to  California? 

1  have  the  honor  to  move,  sir,  the  tabling 
r)f  the  resolution.” 

The  motion  was  seconded  and  lost. 

President  Yost  then  put  the  question 
on  the  adoption  of  the  resolution,  which 
carried  by  a  viva  voce  vote. 

Nomination  of  four  directors  for  three- 
year  terms  placed  before  the  meeting  the 
names  of  the  four  incumbents,  all  of 
whom  were  re-elected  as  follows: 

D.  K.  Smiley,  editor,  Philadelphia  Pub¬ 
lic  Ledger. 

Charles  H.  Dennis,  managing  editor. 
Chicago  Daily  News. 

Joseph  Pulitzer,  editor,  St.  Louis 
F’ost-Dispatch. 

T.  J.  Ehllon,  managing  editor,  min- 
neaixlis  Tribune. 

Other  contestants  were:  James  M. 
Thomson,  editor  New  Orleans  Item ; 
Walter  M.  Harrison,  Oklahoma  City 
Oklahoman;  and  C.  P.  J.  Mooney,  Mem¬ 
phis  Commercial  Appeal.  Richard  Hook¬ 
er,  Springfield  (Mass.)  Republican, 
withdrew  his  name. 

.Arthur  M.  Howe,  editor  Brooklyn 
Eagle,  was  elected  over  Stanley  Rey¬ 
nolds,  Baltimore  Sun,  to  fill  the  director¬ 
ship  vacated  by  the  death  of  Frank  1. 
Cobb,  editor.  New  York  World. 

Officers  were  re-elected  by  the  board 
after  the  banquet,  Mr.  Abbot  acting  as 
temporary  chairman.  Directors  and  offi¬ 
cers  in  charge  of  the  Society  for  the  next 
year  are: 

Casper  S.  Yost,  St.  Louis  Globe  Dem¬ 
ocrat. 

E.  S.  Beck,  Chicago  Tribune. 

E.  C.  Hopwood,  Cleveland  Plain 
I  )ealer. 

Arthur  M.  Howe,  Brooklyn  Eagle. 

Ralph  E.  Stout,  Kansas  City  Star. 

Edgar  B.  Piper,  Portland  Oregonian. 

George  E.  Miller.  Detroit  News. 

Willis  J.  Abbot,  Christian  Science 
Monitor. 

D.  E.  Smiley,  Philadelphia  Evening 
Public  Ixdger. 

Charles  H.  Dennis,  Chicago  News. 

Joseph  Pulitzer,  St.  Louis  Post-Dis¬ 
patch. 

T.  J.  Dillon,  Minneapolis  Tribune. 

President,  Casper  S.  Yost. 

First  vice-president,  George  E.  Miller. 

Second  vice-president.  Fidgar  B.  Piper. 

Treasurer,  E.  S.  Beck. 

Secretary,  E'.  C.  Hopwood. 

VV’ider  scope  for  the  fkxiety,  without 
loss  of  the  control  of  its  affairs  held  bv 
the  metropolitan  press,  is  sought  bv 
amendments  to  tlx  constitution  presented 
by  Mr.  Hopwood. 

The  directors  meeting  last  week  in 
New'  A’ork  approved  the  substitution  of 
.SO.OOO  population  for  the  100.000  mini¬ 
mum  limit  in  Section  1  of  Article  II,  also 
changing  Section  2  from  “not  more  than 
three  memberships  may  be  held  by  any 
one  newspaper”  to 

“Not  more  than  four  memberships  may 
be  held  by  any  one  newspaper  in  citier 
of  100,000  or  more,  not  more  than  two 
memberships  may  be  held  by  anv  one 
newspaper  in  cities  of  from  75,000  to 
100,000,  and  but  one  membership  may  be 
held  by  anv  one  newspaper  in  cities  of 
50.000  to  75.000.” 


.After  waiving  the  two  weeks’  notice  of  tf)  better  international  relations  with  all 
amendment  prescribed  by  the  constitution,  that  that  involves. 

the  Society  passed  both  amendments  “I  am  inclined  to  agree  with  him  and 
unanimously.  I  believe  this  Society  should  co-<j;ierate 

Washington  was  selected  as  meeting  tf)  make  that  meeting  a  success.  I  ihere- 
headquarters,  at  a  time  to  be  selected  fore  recommend  that  the  directors  of  this 
by  the  board  in  response  to  strong  feel-  Society  be  authorized  and  directed  to  pro. 
ings  among  the  editors  that  the  Society  vide  for  such  co-operation  with  the  State 
had  suffered  both  in  prestige  and  attend-  Department,  the  Director  General  of  the 
ance  by  meeting  during  the  week  of  the  Pan-American  Union  and  the  representa- 
publishers’  conventions  in  New  t'ves  of  the  various  other  newspaper  or- 

President  Yost  raised  the  question  in  his  ganizations  as  the  circumstances  require” 
address,  a  full  report  of  which  was  pub-  Washington  was  first  in  the  retnarla 
lished  last  week.  of  practically  every  speaker  in  the  dis- 

“The  Society,  we  may  safely  assert,  is  cussion  which 
established,”  said  Mr.  Yost.  “It  is  no  followed  Mr. 
longer  an  exp’eriment.  Both  in  its  na-  Harrison  of 
ture,  its  purposes  and  its  membership  it  Oklahoma  City 
commands  respect.  But  though,  as  an  moving  its  selec- 
organization,  it  is  no  longer  an  experi-  tJon  for  future 
ment  its  operations  are  still  experimental  meetings, 
and  must  continue  to  be  so  for  some  time.  Williams 

For  we  are  moving  upon  a  course  which  suggested  Frank- 
has  no  chart  and  we  are  unaccustomed  to  I  i  n  ’  s  birthday 
the  management  of  such  a  vessel  as  ours,  17  asa 

“How  may  we  Ixst  promote  the  pur-  meeting  date  and 
poses  oi  this  Society  ?  How  may  we  ^  ^  ^  Pan-Ameri- 


utilize  it  most  effectively  for  the  ad¬ 
vancement  of  the  profession  of  journal¬ 
ism?  How  may  we  make  it  an  active 
agency  in  newspaper  progress?  How 
may  we  make  it  a  valuable  instrument  for  TlnftrH  Staffs 
the  facilitation  of  our  professional  labors  guest  of  honor 

rinn  tn#»  rtnr  rf'nmmnn  f\rr»n-  ” 


an  Union,  if 
available,  as  the 
meeting  hall,  with 
the  President  of 


Joseph  Pulitzee 


and  the  solution  of  our  common  prob-  rxcel,?  the  ^uggestipn^S'T 


lems  ? 


,.Ti  1  fit  taken  for  the  guidance  of  the  directors 

How  may  we  make  our  meetings  more  ^  dale  at  a  fall  meeting  0 

tractive,  more  interestinc'  and  more  ed-  board  °  ” 


attractive,  more  interesting  and  more  ed- 


fying?  In  short,  now  that  we  have  it 
what  are  we  going  to  do  with  it  to 
make  it  more  eminently  justify  its  ex¬ 
istence? 

“For  example,  where  and  when  should 
our  meetings  be  held?  We  have  started 


Four  members  of  the  Society  called  by 
death  during  the  year  were  remembered 
ill  the  following  resolution  offered  by 
Frank  P.  Glass,  St.  Louis  Star,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  resolutions  committee: 

A’ouf  Committee  on  Resolutions  rec- 


out  by.  assuming  that  it  would  be  more  ,„^,„ds  a  ^ge  ffi  ^e  minu  e  l^k 
convenient  to  the  majority  to  connec  our  ^le  American  Society  of  Newspaper 
meetings  as  to  t^me  and  place  with  ^hose  j.-d^ors  be  devoted  to  the  names  oi: 


of  the  Associated  Press  and  the  -Ameri-  ^Varren  G.  Harding,  Frank  I.  Cobb.  John 

Rathom.  Lewis  N.  Antisdale,  members 


^?urma'ril^atrend^hlr^^^  Society  who  have  died  during  the 


iMwiiiariiy  aiicnu  iiicbc  mcciiiiHS.  ‘Vear 

“Accordingly  our  matings  have  been  ../hese  were,  a  President  of  the  United 
♦R  '^mediately  following  ^  j  rS 

^  arrangement  has  a  ^^^d  a  modest,  efficient  newspaper  worker 

number  of  advantages  there  are  obvious  j’m  ^ _ L  •/ 

nhiw-tinn.!  tn  it  performing  daily  great  community  service 

ob^^tions  to  It.  ,  typical  of  our  profession. 

It  restricts  the  time  at  our  disposal  • —  -  -  - 


and  makes  the  disposition  of  our  time 
subject  in  some  degree  to  exterior  ex¬ 
igencies  over  which  we  have  no  control. 
This  caused  last  year  a  larger  attendance 
on  the  second  day  than  on  the  first,  some 
of  the  members  being  detained  in  New 
York  by  duties  connected  with  meetings 
there,  and  this  year  we  have  been  em 


“This  epitaph  might  well  mark  the 
grave  of  each:  ‘He  was  an  editor  and 
he  was  faithful.’ 

“Frank  P.  Glass, 

“John  W.  Maynard, 
"Walter  M.  Harrison.” 
The  resolution  was  adopted. 

President  Yost’s  suggested  approval  of 


barrassed  in  obr  arrangement  by  a  num-  Pan-American  Conference,  of  Jour' 
ber  of  external  matters.  nalism^  was  ratified  by  the  Society  in  the 

“Should  we  continue  the  present  policy  resolution,  presented  by  Mr. 

of  associating  our  meetings  with  those  Abbott : 


referred  to,  or  should  we  cut  loose  from 
them  entirely,  and  hold  ours  at  some  other 
time  of  the  year  and  at  any  place  we 
choose?  If  we  did  this  we  would  be  in 
command  of  our  time  and  of  circum¬ 
stances.  There  are  now  many  of  our 
members  who  cannot  attend  our  meetings 
at  all,  as  at  present  fixed,  because  thev 


“Whereas,  it  is  our  belief  that  the  pro¬ 
posed  F*an-American  Conference  of  Jour¬ 
nalism  will  contribute  to  a  txtter  under- 
-standing  between  the  Latin-American 
countries  and  the  United  States  and  will 
contribute  also  to  the  general  elevation 
and  advancement  of  journalism,  be  it 
“Resolved,  that  the  American  Society 


cannot  get  away  at  the  s.^me  time  as  their  Newspaper  Editors  co-operate  with 
publishers,  who  are  called  to  the  New  *be  governmental  and  other  agencies  to 
York  meetings.  promote  the  success  of  this  conference. 

“There  are  not  a  few  who  think  we  that  the  President  of  this  Society  be 
should  meet,  occasionally  at  least,  some-  authorized  to  appoint  with  the  approval 
where  near  the  center  of  the  country,  so  of  the  Board  of  Directors  such  repr^ 
as  to  make  it  more  convenient  for  ed-  sentatives  of  the  Society  upon  the  van- 
itors  living  at  a  distance  from  the  East-  ous  committees  established  as  the  cir- 

ern  coast  to  attend.  On  the  other  hand  ciimstances  may  require.” 

there  are  many  who  feci  it  necessary  to  *‘I.  offer  that  resolution,”  Mr.  .Abbott 
attend  the  New  York  meetings  and  who  continued,  “and  desire  to  say  in  preseirt- 
do  not  think  they  could  spare  the  time  '"K  't  that  it  seems  to  be  an  opportunity 
for  a  second  trip  during  the  vear.  ^or  this  Society  to  take  part  in  a  cm- 

“I^st  month  your  president  was  re-  ference  which  may  be  of  very  great  value 
quested  to  attend  a  conference  in  the  establishing  better  relations,  more  in- 
office  of  the  Secretary  of  State  at  Wash-  timate  relations  between  the  prws  of  the 
ington  to  consider  preliminarv  arrange-  Northern  and  Southern  continents.  I 
meiits  for  a  Pan-.American  Congress  of  believe  the  conference  is  likely  to  be  a 

Toiirnalists  to  be  held  in  this  coiintrv  next  very  influential  one,  one  which  it  would 

be  entirely  to  our  credit  and  honor  to 


“The  proposal  came  from  the  Congress 
of  the  Pan-.American  Union,  held  at  San¬ 
tiago.  Chile,  last  year,  and  it  was  sug¬ 
gested  to  that  body  by  T^atin-American 
newspaper  men  in  attendance  there.  It  is 
the  belief  of  Mr.  Hughes  that  such  a 


participate  in.  and  I  hope  that  the  Presi¬ 
dent  of  this  Association  will  be  given  the 
authority  asked  for  in  the  resolution.  1 
move  its  adoption.” 

The  motion  was  carried  unanimously. 

Thanks  of  the  Society  to  the  officers 


E 

S: 


meeting  of  newspaper  men  from  all  the  who  have  served  since  its  inception  were 
countries  to  the  south  of  us  upon  the  two  offered  in  a  resolution  bv  Cirorge  No* 


continents  would  contribute  a  great  deal  McCain.  Philadelphia  Public  Ledger 
to  a  better  understanding  and  therefore  unanimously  carried. 


Editor  &  Publisher  for  May  3 ,  1924 


EDITORS  HOTLY  DISCUSS  SYNDICATE  METHODS 


S3'mpo£iuin  of  Elditorial  Chiefs  Deplores  Plethora  of  Trivial  Features,  Oriental  Methods  in  Price  Jacking, 
Competition  for  Big  Money  Contracts,  Abuses  in  Selling  Territory — Circulation  Value  of  Many 

Features  Challenged 

Editors  don’t  Uke  a  good  many  The  nther  si<le  of  the  picture  is  thus 

-nfivi-  nn  tVip  mrirU-.-f  tlipv  set  forth  Wv  a  Washington  etlitor : 


features  now  on  the  market,  they 
wish  many  of  them  were  in  Limbo,  they 
frown  upon  the  high  prices  charged, 
wliich  they  attribute  to  Oriental  sales 


tlwav!!  when  a  feature  of  some  merit  Cu.ne5  to  j,,  pt  ideas.  How  manv  lietltime 
me.  if  I  don't  take  it,  one  of  my  newspaper  stories,  htnts  to  the  lovelorn, '  child  his- 


mpetitors  will. 

“We  all  seem  to  be  go\*erned  by  the  opinions 


iii.tiiy  “An,  ther  lad  feature  th-it  has  cropped  up  re- 

>toni*s,  I**  loveliiril,  child  his-  cemly  i«  that  of  selling  territory  to  a  newspaper 

torii'S  t»l  1  inihucttH*.  radio  chats,  etc.,  arc  imt'idr  of  it%  legitimate  area.  For  instance, 
there  in  the  market  ?  Certainly  many  a  s\4*.iicate  recently  sold  to  the  New  York 


e  ail  seem  lo  i>r  gu^ernea  i>y  me  oiniiiuiis  ,,  .  ^  ^  i  ...  ,•  .» 

methods,  large  and  high-salaried  sell-  of  a  too  limited  circle  as  to  the  value  of  fca-  there  in  the  market.  LertainK  man>  a  sj^dicate  recently 
ing  staffs  “easy-  mres.  and  hardly  brave  enough  to  say  ‘No’  in  more  than  there  is  any  ivissible  use  for,  rights  to 

r  - - :  the  face  of  the  knowledge  that  someWv  else  hut  overproduction  apixars  to  ha\e  small  Archie  Hutt  in 

mark  eaiiors,  r  .  «  u  i  *  ,  ,*  .t  i*  *  trrs.  not  onlv  n»r 

I  ♦U  ^  feature,  and  i*erhaps  make  a  great  lern  r  t  »r  tiK*  sviidicates.  ,  .  •  ,  * 


and  thr*  rnmni^ti-  lea.jrc,  ami  iicriiair.  ni.mc  a  grrai  lern T  I  »r  UK*  syiKucaies. 

ti^^n  rif  f#*l^w  **•  '^hich  in  turn  excites  the  circula-  A>ide  from  the  inconvenience  and  con- 

"'I  '"’’‘‘"'r  fusion  rcMilting  from  this  profusion  of 

n  e  W  spapers.  -jsks  ‘Whv  dont  wc  have  such  and  such  a  fca-  .r  ■  i  ■  i  t  :  '  i 

Many  of  them  ture-  Then  the  editor,  consciously  or  uncon-  '-^nng^.  a  big  burden  ot  csp.nse  also 

don't  believe  fea-  sciously,  loosens  up  the  next  time  a  syndicate  j''.  m\ol\td.  .\s  a  I  hic.lgo  etlitor  sa\S  III 

tures  are  circula-  appro-aches  him  and  takes  another  of  the  bis  letter  : 

tion  -  b  U  i  1  d  e  r  S  expensive  Sitace-fdler.s.  “One  id  the  serious  features  of  syndicates 

xr--.  .1 _ “In  'his  connection  I  venture  the  sURRcstion  j,  .u-v  h.ave  so  multii)lie,l  .md  h.xve  sent 


tures  are  circula¬ 
tion  -builders 


ICI  .  r  1  .1  OK-  syo.oc.es.  ,„i,inu,te  area. 

.\>ide  trom  the  mcouvcntcnce  and  con-  ,.xy  su  miles  around 
fusion  resulting  from  this  iirofusion  of  New  Y.  rk  City,  hut 
otTering^.  a  big  bunleii  of  espoise  also  «avr  the  Herald  an 
is  involved.  .\s  a  I'hicago  editor  savs  in 

,  .  ,  eriny  I'hilailrlphia. 

Ills  letter  .  It  a  1 1  i  m  o  r  e  and 

“One  I'f  the  serious  features  of  syndicates  W a-hinut.  n.  What 
is  th.at  they  have  so  multiplied  ;|nd  have  sent  other  territory  they 


Most  n  f  them  ^  venture  the  sURRcstion  j,  have  so  multiplied  ;»nd  have  sent  other  territory  they 

Aiosi  ui  iifciii  that  the  editors  in  every  city  ouRht  to  form  a  „„t  so  m.inv  travelinR  aRcnts  at  the  expense  of  covered  in  the 
tavor  Straigm  close  corporation  as  to  the  reception  of  fea-  ,,,,  newspa,)ers  suhscribinR  to  their  features  agreement  I  do  not 
news  as  the  best  tures.  Presumahly  some  of  the  e.lttors  who  are  charRC  excessive  prices  in  or.ler  I’"'  >>"oo*'l><; 


tv 


insurance  of  cir¬ 
culation.  Opin- 


tired  with  the  tic-ire  to  be  wholly  free  in  their 
selection  of  material  f  r  their  newspa|>ers  miRht 


to  live,  while  their  aRcnts.  liecausc  of  their 
nunitiers  anti  their  iiersistence.  have  Itecome  a 


t  embracetl 
cities  other 


C.  H.  Dennis 
Director,  A.  S.  N.  E. 


brought  about  by  syndicated  feature* 
These  are  the  high  spots  of  the  criti 


r 


D.  E.  Smii.ey 
Directtir,  A.  S.  .N.  E. 

I'lniiRtt.ii  ni'wspa|icr  was 
tti  aci|uire  it.’’ 


ci.sms  expressed  in  the  report  to  the  of  consultation,  ddilieration  and  decision 

.American  Society  of  NewspajK-r  1-ditors  . 


catvj*.  How  this  wouhl  l>c  done  would  be  a  mat*  cditiT  ill  \Vor<i'' ! 

ter  of  consultation.^  dclilieration  ^an.i  decision  symlicates.  but  I 


an<l  the  suhsec|uent  exchange  of  opinion.  Anotlicr  editor  calls  attention  tr 
The  report  was  prepared  by  M.  R.  tendency  of  editors  to  keep  features  i 
Creager,  Milwaukee  Journal,  and  read,  in  after  they  are  worn  out.  He  writes: 
his  absence  because  of  illness,  bv  Marc  A.  “The  primary  idea  underlying  syndica 
Rose,  Huffalo  News.  It  folloWs :  ‘bat  they  will  furnish  superior  matter  = 

In  order  that  the  widest  possible  view  ‘  contend  that  in  a  large 

r  1*  *.  .•  cases  matter  so  furnished  tends  to  be  perfunc* 

of  the  newspaper  _  syndicate  situation  .  ,  ...  .,  ■  „c„sive  as  me; 


ween  the  Cililors  m  cver\  ciiy.  think  ihe  tiehl  is  over-developed  ami  the  news- 

\nother  editor  calls  attention  to  the  pai>ers  are  iH-iug  compelled  to  pay  for  an  ex- 


Akiii  to  the  (|uestion  of  territory  is  that 
>f  selling  big  featuris  to  a  chain  of 
iiewspaiH-rs  and  not  giving  individual 


t.'twlenrv  of  editors  to  keel)  features  going  ces.ive  overhead  expense.  This  condition  is  our  nt  w  si).t];ers  ,in  opportunity  to  buy  them, 
-o  r  fVi"  \-  -.r  •  vvnrn  •iiit  He  writes-  “"*'  bas  caused  us  to  turn  to  the  de-  I  bif  editor  tlius  sets  torth  his  views  of 

atterthev  are  worn  on  .  Me  writes.  ,rU,,,ment  of  m,  re  origitml  features,  and  I  this  teii.leney  : 

“The  primary  idea  underlying  syndicates  is  newspapers  as  a  whole  wont.!  profit  by  a 

that  they  will  furnish  superior  matter  at  low  ^  exidoitation  of  the  talent  that  is  to  be  I'"®  of  the  strongest  arguments  used  by 

cost.  I  contend  that  in  a  large  majority  o  every  newspaper  office  and  its  syndicates  for  their  continueil  existence  is  that 


r  .1  I*  \  cases  matter  so  furnished  tends  to  t>c  pertunc- 

of  the  newspaiKT  syndicate  situation  ,  cost  is  excessive  as  measured  vicinity. 

might  be  presented  by  your  committee,  a  (,y  quality.  If  a  newspaper  subscribes  to  a  There  is  a  variety  of  opinion  as  to  the 
letter  was  sent  to  every  member  of  the  particular  feature  on  its  merits  that  feature  scope  of  territory  that  syndicates  should 
A.  S.  N.  E.  asking  for  comments,  favor-  may  soon  deteriorate  and  yet  its  use  is  likely  their  features  anil  it  is  very 


unity.  they  bring  within  Ihe  reach  of  small  newspapers 

There  is  a  variety  of  Ollininn  as  to  the  not  possessing  strong  financial  liacking,  the  big 
ope  of  territory  that  syndicates  should  features  th;it  formerly  could  inly  be  purchased 
11  wuth  their  features  anil  it  is  by  the  large  and  financially  strong  metropolitan 


able  or  unfavorable,  on  syndicates  and  to  continue  heca'ise  it  has  ‘become  established’  to  divorce  this  issue  entirely  i-  u  k.  n  .u  •  1.  - 

their  dealings.  ‘  in  the  newspaper’s  columns,  and  an  eiiitor  n^  j.^y.^ests.  Each  editor  is  "'“»'’apcrs.  Lndoubtedly  this  is  the  fact  in 

In  the  29  replies  the  comment  was  inclined  to  feel  that  he  should  have  right  "f  features,  but  when  it  comes  to 

largely  general.  One  or  two  unhappy  .  u  u  -  cities  smaller  than  his.  but  ’**  *^*^®'*>  outstanding  feature  I  notice  that 

exjieriences  were  reported,  hut  they  were  This,  in  the  opinion  oi  many  who  ha\e  it  rather  keenly  if  some  large  city  ”ia»y  of  the  syndicates  deny  to  the  smaller 

such  as  might  have  arisen  from  misunder-  had  to  do  with  features,  is  a  common  rij^hts  to  his  own  city.  newspai>ers  an  opportunity  to  obtain  them.  For 

standing.  In  nearly  even*  case  the  weakness.  It  applies,  of  course,  to  Syndicates,  of  course,  recognize  the  instance,  when  they  have  a  big  thing  they  will 

writer  said  that  his  personal  experience  made  features  as  well  as  to  syndicate  having  their  priKlucts  in  a  large  first  to  a  big  publisher  and  offer  him  their 

with  syndicates  had  been  most  pleasant,  features,  but  is  more  marked  where  a  of  paiiers,  but  they  sometimes  niaterial  for  his  entire  string  of  newsoaoers 

but  most  of  the  letters  contained  observa-  contract  has  lieen  sigtiexl  and  an  cdito  sijc(.„nih  to  the  attractive  offers  of  big  ,hp„b„  shutting  out  everv  comoeting  new.nane^ 

tions  as  to  the  Ijad  effects  that  injudicious  feels  that  he  must  get  his  money  s  worth  customers  for  wide  territory.  Take  the  .  ^r  by  shu  tmg  out  every  coi^ting  newspaper 
use  of  syndicate  material  might  bring  It  usually  is  po.ssible  to  get  from  sales-  ji^yaukec,  for  instance.  It  is  '  ern  ory  le  covers.  i  m  e  year 

about.  ■  men  a  very  dehmte  idea  ot  the  pulling  from  Chicago,  yet  its  experience  of  that  sort  with  a 

■Also  the  general  sentiment  in  the  letters  petwer  of  a  feature.  Editors  are  sullied  newspapers  reach  thousands  and  thou-  syndicate,  notwithstanding  that  they  previously 
was  that  editors  might,  as  a  rule,  thank  with  enthusiastic  estimates  gratis.  sands  of  homes  that  Chicago  papers  can-  agrecil  to  give  me  a  call  on  that  feature.” 

themselves  rather  than  the  syndicates  if  ever,  some  editors  are  skeptical  of  this  ^,01  interest.  Some  syndicates  insist  on  „  .  ,  ,  .  .  . 

they  found  their  papers  so  saddler!  with  inforrration  and  one  of  them  writes  the  seUjnjr  Milwaukee  independent  of  Chi-  '  ne  of  the  things  ta.xed  a^inst  syndi- 
ready-made  features  that  they  couldn’t  committee  as  follows :  territory,  w  hile  a  few  include  it  in  S'***^*.  b>ward  the 

carry  a  respectable  load  of  news  and  local  “I  think  the  greatest  need  of  newspai^rs  Chicago  offers  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  •  mat  they 

features.  using  syndicated  features  is  some  sort  of  key  floiug  thev  are  shutting  off  a  very  ntatcrially  restrict  the  opportunities  ol 


carry  a  respectable  load  of  news  and  local  “I  think  the  greatest  need  of  newspapers  Chicago  offers  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
features.  using  syndicated  features  is  some  Mrt  of  key  flojnj.  thev  are  shutting  off  a  very 

The  sentiment  was  strongly  in  favor  of  definttely.  The*quM-  large  mimt)cr  of  readers  from  tlu  ir 

home-edited  newspapers  as  opposed  to  as-  _  tionnaire  method  re-  p  r  o  d  u  c  t  e  v  c  n 

sembled  newspapers.  feature  though  they  may  - 

A  fair  dediKtion  from  the  letters  re-  readers  like  or  view  making  as 

ceived  is  that  editors  are  inclinecl  to  over-  1,  indifferently,  but  it  niuch  profit  as  if 

estimate  the  importance  and  value  of  syn-  ].  featurM  'w^ic^  ac'  ^"I'l  *'•  ^in¬ 
dicated  features  and  allow  themselves  to  I*  tually  are  producing  waukee. 

be  stampeded  into  buying  through  fear  of  mm  circulation;  in  other  It  may  lie  of 

competitors.  Several  editors  told  of  suf-  1  **'*  features  interest  to  tpiote 

fering  a  keen  feeling  of  desolation  at  the  |  bily'^^the"  papCT*  *in  view- 

loss  of  some  pet  feature,  only  to  find  that  I  order  to  get  them.  pdnts  on  this 

their  readers  never  noticed  the  loss  and  I  ''*c»  tiuestion.  This, 

that  the  smoke  went  up  the  chimney  just  1  many  of  us  are  from  an  Okla- 

thc  same.  This,  we  believe,  is  the  com-  ]  P“ymg  considerably  editor, 

mon  exTierience  of  really  wide-awake  wHould  do  S"  champions  wide 

newspapers.  Any  paper  so  barren  of  in-  1^ -  ^han  for  some  which  territory  : 

tcresting  material  that  the  loss  of  one  or  T.  J.  Dillon  are  earning  their  ..jijj  new*.  I  X  vv 

even  half  a  dozen  hand-me-down  features  Director,  A.  S.  N.  E.  own  way  and  mak-  jp  J-  T.  Williams,  j«. 

W'fluld  be  seriously  felt.  is.  indeed,  hang-  ,  1  i  .1.  1  '"*.’"‘’"'5'  besides.  imrtion  of  a  st.ite 

mg  by  a  hair,  for  any  featimc  is  likely  to  ^.^Sre.  whie'h  for'  many 'year',  ‘has  P"';"'-'';"'*  th  T'"" 

fail  at  a  days  notice.  Obviously,  no  .timulalrd  more  than  enouah  local  advertiMiig  mav  cost  the  hiR  news|«i«r  $30  a  week 


(iftes  not  disclose  the  .  i  i  \#  i 

features  which  ac-  the>  sold  to  Mll- 

tually  are  producing  waukcc. 

circulation;  in  other  It  m.iy  1)0  of 
words  the  features  interest  to  £|llote 

Vi™. 

order  to  get  them.  punts  on  this 


T.  J.  Dillon 
Director,  A.  S.  N.  E. 


I  have  an  idea  that  (lUeStUUl.  This, 
many  of  us  are  from  an  Okla- 
paying  considerably  editor, 

more  for  features  ,  .  , 

we  could  do  without  cnantpions  wide 
than  for  sf»me  which  territory  : 

are  earning  their 

own  way  and  mak-  p^p^^ 


ing  money  besides. 


or  jmrtion  of  a  st.ite 


“An  example  of  the  latter  in  our  ca^e  is  a  popularizes 


fashion  feature,  which  for  many  years  has 


lan  at  a  nay  S  notice.  t^nviously,  no  stimulated  more  than  enough  local  advertiMiig  t'’*’  "c*‘I«pcr  $30  a  wcck. 

editor  or  publisher  wants  the  tenure  of  to  pay  for  itself  every  week.”  '•  ’'Pf"','*  ""‘"'y  ■"  Pronio'utR 


caders  "from  tluir  in  journalism  and  that  in  that 

way  they  discourage  journalistic  recruits. 

_  Naturally,  there  is  less  chance  for  new 

writers  on  a  paper  that  is  loaded  with 
madc-to-order  syndicate  features,  but 
there  prolxtbly  are  comparatively  few 
editors  who  would  not  make  riuim  for 
worth-while  local  matter,  no  matter  at 
what  sacrifice  of  .syndicate  features. 
However,  it  undoubtetHy  is  the  easier  and 
lierhaps  the  safer  way,  especially  when 
an  editor  suspects  his  own  judgment,  to 
buy  something  that  other  papers  are  buy¬ 
ing  and  which,  therefore,  must  not  be 
entirely  indefensible,  rather  than  take  a 
chance  on  something  that  nobody  else  has 
tried  first. 

J.  T.  Williams,  J«.  In  one  of  the  letters  to  this  committee 
is  this  comment  on  the  tendency  of  some 
feature.  This  feature  syndicates  to  shirk  the  worry  of  devclop- 


his  pa^r  to  so  flimsy  a  founda-  The  fecundity  of  the  syndicate  business  u,i‘n  of^?re"  DL'ily’"‘lilah"*  'The^synSe  u'kes 

lion  of  homey,  new'sy  stuff  is  remarked  by  several  editors.  New  advantage  of  this  advertising  in  the  big  news-  y^^ritrr^ 

of  the  widest  possible  variety,  we  believe,  orjjanizations  spring  up  with  remarkable  paper  by  selling  the  feature  to  Tom,  Dick  and  jj,e 

IS  the  safest  insurance  of  reader  intere.st.  speed.  Sometimes  thev  are  branches  Jlarcy  f"®  or  $3  a  week. 
and  that  sort  of  material  is  not  generally  from  old  concerns,  but'  there  is  a  be-  offemU  me  a  gre.it  deal  to  »ee  feature* 

syndicated.  wildering  swirl  of  strange  letterheads  I 

D  ^  V  .  ,  ,  -  ^  j*a.  ♦  J  I  J  r  •  papers  in  my  territory.  I  believe  that  syndi- 

But  It  IS  not  always  easy  for  an  editor  going  over  editors  desks  and  forming  a  ^ates.  in  order  to  nrotect  their  hiiz  clients,  must  * 


lation  of  the  Daily  Elah  The  syndicate  takes  fi,,,  ,,ep,„,t  „„„  „„  3  ^..blished 

'"x”’'  ’‘•ri'rrs  or  artis’s,  bidding  against  each  other 


ing  new  talent : 

“Many  syndicates  no  longer  spend  their  time 
or  risk  their  money  in  developing  new  material. 


“It  offends  me  a  great  deal  to  see  features 
that  1  pay  big  mi  ney  for  in  small  town  news¬ 
papers  in  my  territory.  I  believe  that  syndi¬ 
cates.  in  order  to  protect  their  big  clients,  must 


for  the  services  cf  these  stars,  and  then  turn¬ 
ing  about  to  reimburse  themselves  from  the 
newspapers  alre.ady  using  the  services  in  ques- 
til  n. 

“In  the  early  days,  a  syndicate  would  develop 


to  view  syndicate  offers  philosophically,  cascade  of  advice  and  exhortation  into  refrain  from  selling  a  popular  feature  for’$l  or  un>«nown  writer  or  illustrator  and  make  his 
Some  of  the  diflicnlties  besetting  him  are  his  waste  basket.  $2  a  week  to  newspapers  with  small  circulation  available  to  a  num^r  of  news^pers. 


expressed  by  a  New  York  City  manag¬ 
ing  editor; 


Most  of  the  matter  thus  offered  by  within  the  territory  of  the  bigger  pai>ei.  Often  in  this  work  the  syndicate  would  display 

newcomers  in  the  field  is  impossibly  .  "If  '‘>“'<1  ‘h'  “f  ‘"I 


!♦  Ic  tilr.>K-  Ko  features  to  the  real  small  newspapers,  we  could  quite  a  hit  of  its  own  money.  A  real 

We  seem  all  to  be  extravagant  and  cowardly  very  llKei>  ‘O  n«  curb  this  cry.  increasing  in  power  every  day,  service  was  rendered  to  newspapers  thereby  and 


in  dealing  with  syndicates  and  their  features.  Somc^  feature  that  has  been  credited  >hat  all  newspapers  in  the  country  are  alike, 
fn  this  town,  for  instance,  there  is  stiff  compe-  with  being  a  SUCCesS.  Incidentally  the  I  think  every  newspaper  should  demand  more 
Htion  among  the  newspapers.  I  am  quite  sure  better-established  sjrndicates  are  not  slow  and  more  exclusive  territory.’’ 


the  syndicate  was  entitled  to  its  fair  reward. 

“No  such  service  is  rendered,  but  quite  the 
contrary,  by  those  syndicates  who  now  spend 
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their  time  watching  for  the  expiration  of  the 
contracts  of  established  newspaper  stars  for  the 
purpose  of  bidding  them  away  from  their  pres¬ 
ent  management.  Such  a  syndicate  then  turns 
about  to  the  newspapers  which  have  helped  to 
make  the  reputation  of  these  stars  and  subject 
such  newspapers  to  a  process  of  polite  black¬ 
mail,  saying  in  effect,  ‘This  feature  is  part  of 
your  paper.  Your  readers  are  looking  for  it. 

oil  have  made  it  popular  in  your  community. 
U  t  are  going  to  advance  the  price  100  per 
cent,  tjiit  we  are  sure  you  would  rather  pay  this 
than  allov'  the  feature  to  go  to  your  competitor 
who  might  thus  capitalize  your  good  will.’  * 

“Newspapers  ought  to  stand  together  against 
this  unwarranted  gouging  of  which  they  are  the 
sole  victims.” 

This  criticism  does  not  apply,  however, 
to  all  syndicates.  Some  of  than  make  a 
specialty  of  de¬ 
veloping  and  en¬ 
couraging  new 
writers  and  they 
<lo  not  always 
find  editors  will¬ 
ing  to  take  a 
chance  on  new 
prtxlucts  without 
a  big  name  as 
bait. 

Editors  some¬ 
times  lose  sight 
of  the  fact  that 
very  few  names 
of  writers  have 
any  significance  to  c.  P.  J.  Mooney 
casual  newspaper 

readers,  especially  in  these  days  of  fre¬ 
quent  by-lines.  One  syndicate  man,  es¬ 
pecially,  has  risked  profit  and  reputation 
the  last  20  years  seeking  to  bring  out  new 
writers,  and  he  has  succeeded. 

Absence  of  a  standard  of  price  for 
syndicate  material  continues  to  be  a 
source  of  annoyance  to  many  editors. 
There  are,  of  course,  two  sides  to  this 
argument.  Editors  are  eager,  sometimes, 
to  bid  against  each  other  and  to  bull 
prices  in  their  anxiety  to  capture  espe¬ 
cially  luring  morsels.  It  would  be  supe¬ 
rerogation,  indeed,  for  syndicates  to  for¬ 
bid  such  bidding.  However,  there  are 
abundant  indications  that  prices  often  are 
subject  to  debate.  In  cities  where  one 
paper  dominates  the  field,  prices  are  likely 
to  be  much  softer  than  in  cities  where 
there  is  sharp  competition.  But,  as  a 
rule,  as  one  -editor  points  out,  it  is  a 
buyers’  market. 

The  attention  of  the  committee  is 
called  by  one  member  of  this  society  to 
the  case  of  a  syndicate  demanding  $3,000 
for  an  imposing  sounding  series  by  a 
European  statesman  and  later  accepting 
$1,000  for  it. 

A  writer  in  Editor  &  Pi  blisher  re¬ 
cently  had  this  to  say  of  the  price  paid 
for  a  comic  strip : 

‘‘One  newspaper  (not  in  New  York  or  Chi¬ 
cago,  either)  recently  contracted  to  pay  $725  a 
week  for  two  comic  strips.  Another  newspaper 
in  the  same  dty  pays  $425  a  week  for  a  single 
comic.  It  would  be  intere.sting  to  compare 
those  payments  with  the  total  amount  spent, 
per  week,  upon  their  reportorial  staffs.  In 
fact,  how  many  newspapers  are  there  in 
America  which  have  a  total  reportorial  payroll 
of  $725  a  week?” 

His  authority  for  the  statement  is  not 
cited,  but  certainly  such  prices  are  in¬ 
finitely  beyond  the  usual  charge  for  such 
features,  and  probably'  were  the  result  of 
very  hot  competition  between  papers. 

The  price  problem  has  so  puzzled  one 
editor  that  he  writes  as  follows : 

"Another  bad  feature  of  the  syndicating  busi¬ 
ness  is  the  lack  of  a  general  standard  for 
an  iving  at  prices.  Some  syndicates  base  most 
of  their  offerings  on  the  size  of  circulation,  but 
when  they  have  anything  striking  they  usually 
fix  an  arbitrary  price  and  invariably  this  price 
is  much  greater  than  what  they  are  willing  to 
accept  after  they  have  played  one  newspaper 
against  another. 

“In  cities  where  there  is  practically  no  com¬ 
petition,  such  as  Cleveland,  Ohio,  they  sell  their, 
material  from  15  to  25  per  cent  cheaper  than 
elsewhere.  I  wonder  whether  it  would  be  possi¬ 
ble  for  this  organization  to  arrange  some  plan 
whereby  prices,  conditions,  etc.,  at  which  fea¬ 
tures  are  offered  to  newspapers  in  our  organiza¬ 
tion  could  be  communicated  from  one  member 
to  another.  Also,  could  we  not  by  unity  of 
action  prevent  the  practice  of  selling  one  news¬ 
paper’s  territory  to  another?” 

Considerable  attention  was  attracted  at 
last  year’s  session  by  the  price  informa¬ 
tion  plan  suggested  by  Marc  A.  Rose  of 
this  committee.  It  is  the  only  specific 
plan  thus  far  brought  out  and  may  be 
worth  further  consideration. 


This  committee  has  been  asked  by  wie 
member  of  the  society  whether  anything 
can  be  done  in  the  case  of  a  newspaper 
which  prints  old  releases  of  a  feature 
after  a  competitor  has  got  the  feature 
away  from  it.  In  this  instance  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Crane  is  occupying  the  pulpit  in  two 
competing  newspapers  simultaneously  and 
the  last  paper  that  hired  him  does  not 
relish  the  situation.  Such  a  condition, 
the  committee  believes,  could  best  be  met 
by  the  syndicates  themselves  for  they 
usually  know  how  to  protect  their  rights 
by  stipulation  in  their  agreements. 

A  Southern  member  writes  the  com¬ 
mittee  to  protest  against  the  use  of  syndi¬ 
cate  correspondence  on  politics.  He  says : 

“I  look  upon  syndicate  correspondence  on 
politics  as  being  the  major  curse  of  daily  jour¬ 
nalism  at  the  present  time,  inasmuch  as  news¬ 
papers,  outside  of  New  York  and  a  few  other 
large  cities  buy  signed  letters  often  purely,  and 
in  addition  often  impurely,  editorial,  and  run 
them  on  their  front  pages,  or  in  other  promi¬ 
nent  positions,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  create 
impressions  absolutely  contrary  to  their  editorial 
views.” 

The  negative  side  of  the  argument  that 
syndicate  material  deadens  newspapiers  is 
taken  in  an  editorial  recently  published 
in  a  newspaper  trade  publication.  [Editor 
&  Pi'Bi.iSHER,  March  29,  1924]  A  part  of 
the  editorial  is  here  quoted : 

“One  might  as  well  contend  that  a  national 
advertising  campaign,  promoting  an  article  of 
general  use,  could  not  be  carried  through  the 
columns  of  the  newspapers  of  the  country  on 
even  terms,  as  that  a  first-rate  feature,  of  gen¬ 
eral  interest,  cannot  be  syndicated  with  prac¬ 
tically  uniform  success. 

“More  and  more,  in  every  way,  the  thought 
and  action  of  the  people  of  this  country  take 
on  uniformity.  Who,  knowing  history,  will 
say  that  sectionalism  is  to  be  preferred  to  na¬ 
tional  social  unity.  It  is  a  sound  triumph  of 
our  press  that  Americans  do  understand  each 
oth<-r  over  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land. 

“There  is  no  question  that  the  use  of  syndi¬ 
cate  material  has  been  overdone  in  instances. 
There  is  such  a  thing  as  machine-made 
‘canned,’  newspaper,  which  lacks  initiative, 
sparkle,  local  grasp,  reflecting  absentee  owner¬ 
ship  or  irresponsibility,  stuffed  insufferably  with 
a  confused,  indigestible  mass  of  syndicate  gen¬ 
eralities.  We  once  knew  an  editor  who 
regularly  h.anded  to  the  composing  room  fore¬ 
man  the  bundles  of  mats  and  proofs,  as  received 
from  a  syndicate,  with  no  instructions. 

“Naturally,  such  practice  dismally  fails.  It 
usually  represents  false  economy.  Trying  to 
issue  a  newspaper  with  an  undermanned  staff, 
shoveling  into  the  space  without  selection  or 
editing  syndicate  material,  because  it  is  cheaper 
than  local,  is  futile  and  damaging. 

“The  charge  is  made  that  syndicates  have 
discouraged  local  talent;  we  think  the  fact  is 
that  syndicates  have  often  raised  from  obscurity 
talented  writers  and  have  handsomely  rewarded 
them. 

“It  is  a  pointless  argument  that  legitimate 
syndicate  material,  when  properly  selected  and 
intelligently  edited,  has  had  an  ill  effect  upon 
the  .'\merican  newspaper,  lessened  interest  or 
retarded  initiative.” 

It  is  fortunate  that  the  writer  of  the 
editorial  stipulated  “properly  selected  and 
intelligently  edited.” 

As  a  final  round-up  of  this  discursive 
report  we  are  taking  the  liberty  of  quot¬ 
ing  virtually  in  full  the  letter  of  George 
A.  Hough,  Jr.,  news  editor  of  the  New 
Bedford  Standard.  It  presents,  we  be¬ 
lieve,  many  points  that  are  worthy  of 
consideration : 

“We  believe  there  is  genuine  need  for  edu¬ 
cation  of  the  nation’s  editors  to  use  their  own 
initiative  and  imagination  and  hence  to  create 
their  i.wn  newspapers  instead  of  buying  other 
people’s  ideas  and  turning  out  newspapers  of  a 
common  stamp. 

“We  are  impressed  with  the  frequency  with 
which  syndicate  salesmen  use  this  argument 
(and  the  emphasis  they  place  upon  it): 

“  ‘See  the  long  list  of  papers  that  take  this 
feature.  It  must  be  good  because  I»s  .Angeles, 
Chicago,  St.  I.ouis,  Kokomo  and  Portland  use 
it.’ 

“In  ether  words  there  are  far  too  many  edi¬ 
tors  who  lean  on  someone  else’s  judgment 
rather  than  their  own.  Managing  Editor  Blank 
is  far  more  ready  to  buy  something  becauM 
six  of  his  fellow  executives  have  fallen  for  it 
than  he  is  to  rc.ad  a  manuscrip4  at  the  very 
birth  of  a  feature  and  say,  ‘This  is  good,  we 
think  it  will  go  and  we’ll  take  the  chance  on 
it.’  Long  questioning  of  men  in  the  syndicate 
business  has  strengthened  our  conviction  that 
this  is  not  an  exaggerated  situation.  The  syn¬ 
dicates  have  certain  ‘key  men’  who  size  up 
features  on  their  intrinsic  value  and  they  sell 
to  the  rest  of  the  herd  on  the  strength  of  these 
men’s  opinions. 

“We  want  to  see  editors  spurred  to  think 
for  themselves.  We  want  them  much  of  the 
time  to  stop  and  think  before  they  buy  some¬ 


thing  if  they  can’t  create  its  equal  in  their  own 
office.  I  am  not  suggesting  that  they  imitate. 
I  am  urging  that  they  study  the  interests  of 
their  own  community,  put  money  that  might 
go  to  syndicates  into  their  own  staffs,  and  then 
develop  the  features  that  lie  behind  their  own 
local  news. 

“More  effort  by  smaller  papers  to  do  with 
their  own  news  what  the  great  metropolitan 
papers  do  with  world  news,  will  lead  to  more 
individuality  in  newspapers  and  more  service  to 
the  community. 

“The  syndicate  came  into  being  because  indi¬ 
vidual  newspapers  could  not  afford  to  supply 
some  of  their  needs.  But  the  syndicate  has  de¬ 
veloped  until  it  is  selling  much  to  newspapers 
that  isn’t  needed. 

“We  look  to  syndicates  to  supply  us  the  best 
in  the  inevitable  set  of  strip  comics  and  Sunday 
funnies.  We  want  a  certain  amount  of  facts 
behind  the  news  from  abroad.  We  want  fea¬ 
tures  behind  the  news  in  matters  of  great  na¬ 
tional  importance.  We  can  turn  to  syndicates 
for  many  items  to  vary  our  daily  fare,  and  ex¬ 
pect  to  get  quality  far  beyond  what  we  could 
pay  for  as  an  individual  contracting  for  itself. 

“But  we  deplore  the  feeling  that  every  news¬ 
paper  should  have  a  national  brand  of  bedtime 
stories,  a  standard  type  of  feminine  interest  ma¬ 
terial  (advice  to  lovelorn,  beauty  hints,  family 
life  stories),  conventional  health  articles,  the 
same  humor  (no  matter  how  good)  that  every¬ 
one  else  carries. 

“We  are  not  'he  only  editors  who  create  our 
own  women’s  features,  who  find  our  health 
hints  by  covering  local  health  and  social  agen¬ 
cies,  who  employ  home  talent  to  develop  our 
radio  pages,  who  in  short  save  every  cent  we 
can  from  the  buying  of  syndicated  material  and 
turn  it  to  buying  of  brains  for  our  own  city 
room.  W’e  do  feel  that  the  health  of  the  na¬ 
tion’s  newspapers  suffers,  the  opportunity  for 
service  to  individual  communities  is  stunted  and 
the  interest  of  newspaper  making  in  many  shops 
is  dulled  by  overbuying  of  stereotyped  material. 

“So  many  syndicates  wouldn’t  flourish,  so 
much  stuff  that  can  very  well  be  printed  but 
might  just  as  well  be  omitted  wouldn’t  flood 
into  our  offices  if  editors  generally  among  the 
smaller  papers  made  the  most  of  their  own  re¬ 
sources. 

“Of  course  most  small  newspapers  have  un¬ 
dermanned  staffs  and  limited  means  of  a  compo¬ 
sition  and  mechanical  production.  But  there 
are  enough  distinctly  individual  and  worthwhile 
newspapers  of  every  size  to  prove  that  where 
there  is  a  will  there  is  a  way. 

“I  think  I  am  speaking  for  my  managing 
editor  as  well  as  myself  when  I  say  that  we 
would  like  to  see  the  society’s  committee  on 
syndicates  consider  the  standardization  of  the 
country’s  newspapers  which  wholesale  buying  of 
features  has  caused.  No  doubt  much  more 
valuable  syndicate  material  would  be  produced, 
if  lessening  of  demand  killed  off  a  lot  of 
ordinary  stuff. 

“We  think  that  proper  stimulation  from  the 
leaders  of  the  profession  might  encourage 
editors  in  the  ranks  to  struggle  to  turn  money 
from  the  syndicate  to  their  own  shops.  The 
results  might  be  far  reaching,  for  we  want  to 
see  newspaper  work  in  general  better  paid,  and 
recruiting  from  the  best  type  of  men. 

“For  my  own  part,  I  would  like  to  see  more 
editors  forswear  the  purchase  of  features — no 
matter  how  attractive — until  they  have  de¬ 
veloped  the  covering  of  the  real  news  of  their 
community  and  seen  to  it  that  this  news  is 
intelligently  edited  and  presented.  I  think  there 
is  much  food  for  thought  in  the  assertion  that 
too  many  newspapers  print  only  the  obvious 
or  surface  news  and  leave  the  pregnant  depths 
unprobed.” 

Discussion  of  the  report,  which  was 
prolonged,  brought  out  other  points  of 
interest.  Outstanding  phases  of  the  dis¬ 
cussion  are  taken  from  the  official  minutes 
as  follows : 

T.  J.  Dillon,  Minneapolis  Tribune: 

“My  cftnclusion  is  that  we  are  pretty 
much  in  the  economic  grip  of  the  syndi¬ 
cate.  They  have  their  virtues  and  their 
failures.  They  have  a  commercial  propo¬ 
sition.  They  can  sell  a  feature  all  over 
the  United  States  and  pay  Dr.  Crane 
^5,000,  provided  we  want  to  buy  Dr. 
Crane.  Somebody  in  turn  will  offer  Dr. 
Crane  $100,000  and  take  him  away  from 
a  syndicate  and  we  all  go  on  and  accept 
the  increase  of  price.  That  seems  to  me 
to  be  the  chief  fault  of  the  syndicate. 

“I  don’t  quite  agree  with  the  objections 
that  are  raised  to  standardization.  After 
all,  we  are  printing  in  different  communi¬ 
ties,  and  the  fact  that  Dr.  Crane  is  print^ 
in  Atlanta  is  not  known  in  Minneapolis. 
If  it  is,  nobody  cares  anything  about  it.” 

Erie  C.  Hopwood,  Cleveland  Plain 
Dealer: 

“It  seems  to  me  that  we  get  two  wrong 
viewpoints  in  the  purchase  of  features. 
IHrst,  we  are  inclined  to  buy  them  on  a 
competitive  basis.  Second,  we  are  in¬ 
fluenced  by  the  salesman’s  argument  that 
the  feature  is  a  very  large  circrlaticn- 
bnilder.  I  don’t  discount  the  value  of 


many  features  at  all,  but  I  think  that 
features  must  be  considered  on  an  entirely 
different  basis  from  either  of  those  that 
I  have  indicated,  and  that  basis  is  the 
value  of  the  feature  in  the  general  build¬ 
ing  of  your  newspaper. 

“Now  it  seems  to  me  that  every  news¬ 
paper  has  or  ought  to  have  some  definite 
personality,  that  a  newspaper  must  have 
a  policy  reflecting  its  personality.  Now 
some  features  will  fit  in  a  given  news¬ 
paper  and  will  not  fit  in  other  newspapers 
at  all.  Those  features  that  fit  have  a 
certain  value.  If  every  newspaper  erlitor 
would  appraise  the  features  that  are 
offered  to  him  on  the  basis  of  what  that 
feature  is  worth  to  him  and  not  what  the 
syndicate  sales¬ 
man  asks  for  the 
feature,  we  would 
very  soon  find 
that  a  great  many 
of  our  syndicate 
difficulties  would 
dissolve  t  h  e  m  - 
selves. 

“Our  practice 
by  and  large  with 
syndicate  sales¬ 
men  is  to  consider 
what  they  have  to 
offer.  A  very 
large  percentage 
of  the  offerings 
of  every  salesman  are  rejected  out  of 
hand,  because  they  don’t  fit  the  policy 
of  the  (Cleveland  Plain  Dealer.  Those 
features  that  seem  to  conform  to  the 
thing  that  we  are  trying  to  do  with 
our  newspaj^r,  we  consider  to  have  a 
certain  definite  value,  and  we  say  to  the 
^lesman,  “That  is  worth  so  much  to  us,” 
if  we  are  interested  in  buying  it  at  all, 
and  unless  the  salesman  is  willing  to  meet 
our  price,  we  do  not  buy  the  feature. 

“Perhaps  w'e  have  a  different  situation 
than  some  cities  where  there  are  a  larger 
number  of  newspapers  and  where  com¬ 
petitive  buying  is  much  more  keen  than 
it  is  in  Cleveland,  but  I  am  quite  sure 
that  even  in  cities  where  there  is  that 
keener  competition,  the  editors  would 
have  very  little  difficulty  if  they  would 
adopt  that  policy;  they  would  find  that 
the  damage  which  they  often  imagine  is 
going  to  result  if  they  don’t  buy  a  given 
feature  would  not  be  damage  at  all.  If 
they  simply  accepted  those  things  that 
conform  to  the  policy  of  the  newspaper 
that  they  are  in  charge  of  and  practically 
set  their  own  price  and  didn’t  worry 
about  what  the  competitor  was  going  to 
do  with  the  feature  if  they  didn’t  buy  it, 
there  would  be  a  complete  revolution 
almost  overnight  in  the  entire  syndicate 
problem.” 

President  Yost:  “There  was  a  reference 
to  the  editor  from  Oklahoma  in  this  re¬ 
port  that  appealed  to  me.  I  suspect  that 
his  name  was  Harrison.” 

Walter  M.  Harrison,  The  Oklahoman: 
“I  am  in  a  most  enviable  position  with 
regard  to  the  syndicates  and  I  would 
advise  all  of  you  to  get  into  a  similar 
situation  for  a  quick  solution  of  your 
syndicate  problems.  Fortunately,  in 
Oklahoma,  we  have  a  domain  largely  our 
own.  Our  competition  is  with  Mr.  Stout 
in  Kansas  City,  Mr.  Yost  in  St.  Louis 
and  Dallas  to  the  south  of  us — the  conse- 
<|uence  is  when  a  feature  salesman  comes 
into  my  office,  he  comes  in  with  his  hat 
in  his  hand.  He  has  none  of  this  com¬ 
petitive  bidding  to  face  me  with,  and  is 
largely  interested  in  showing  me  the  long 
list  of  papers  from  coast  to  coast  that 
handle  the  feature,  and  then  if  I  .see  any 
merit  in  the  feature  at  all,  I  name  a 
price,  which,  as  Mr.  Hopwood  suggests, 
it  is  worth  to  me.  If  they  don’t  care  to 
sell  it  to  me  at  that  figure,  there  is  no 
argument  or  discussion.  He  knows  there 
is  little  chance  of  selling  it  anywhere  else 
in  the  State,  possibly  in  Tulsa  on  the 
east  side,  but  there  are  just  two  chances 
of  selling  that  feature  in  Oklahoma. 
Consequently,  my  syndicate  problems  are 
very  largely  solved.” 

E.  W.  Booth,  Grand  Rapids  Press: 
“If  Mr.  Harrison  would  tell  us  how  he 
knows  whft  a  .syndicate  feature  is  worth, 
he  would  help  us  enormously.” 

Mr.  Harrison  :  “I  frankly  do  not  know. 
I  tell  him  it  is  worth  so  much  to  me.  just 
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as  Mr.  Hopwood  docs.  I  don’t  believe 
Mr.  Hopwood  knows.  But  you  have  a 
certain  scale  that  you  pay  for  features  of 
a  certain  class.  If  you  think  it  is  a 
superfine  feature,  you  go  up  near  the  top. 

If  you  think  it  is  an  ordinary  feature,  you 
go  down  to  the  bottom  of  the  list.  I  am 
sure  no  one  knows  exactly  what  the 
worth  of  any  individual  feature  is.” 

Loring  Pickering,  North  .\merican 
Newspaper  Alliance:  ‘‘I  agree  with  what 
Mr.  Hopwood  says.  The  thing  that  has 
interested  me  most  in  my  experience  with 
sjndicates,  with  features,  is  that  there  is 
a  greater  homogeneity  of  features  all 
through  the  country  than  I  had  believed 
in  the  first  place, 
and  in  the  second 
place,  that  the 
better  the  writing 
involved,  the  more 
successful  that 
feature  is.  That 
sounds  like  a  tru¬ 
ism,  of  course,  but 
after  seeing  some 
of  the  features 
that  had  been 
offered  to  me  for 
my  jxiper,  I  was 
rather  surprised 

to  find  that  it  was  .\rthuii  m.  Howe 
true.  Director,  A.  S.  N.  E. 

“Of  course,  in 

San  Francisco,  we  have  a  very  com¬ 
petitive  situation,  and  I  suppose  our 
prices  are  higher  than  in  most  cities. 

I  have  had  a  good  deal  of  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  making  a  study,  which  I  see 
from  your  report  is  confirmed,  that  there 
is  an  enormous  difference  in  the  prices 
that  are  offered  to  us  in  different  cities, 
but  the  prices  are  not  entirely  dependent 
on  the  competitive  market,  but  to  some 
extent  on  the  syndicate’s  knowledge  of 
us  as  individuals. 

“If  they  think  that  I  am  an  easy  mark, 
in  spite  of  the  fact  that  my  city  is  low- 
priced,  the  prices  will  certainly  go  way  up 
to  me  and  will  stay  up,  and  that  knowl¬ 
edge  will  go  to  all  the  syndicates.  I  have 
seen  that  with  a  number  of  editors,  and 
on  the  other  hand,  I  have  seen  cases 
where,  as  Mr.  Hopwood  and  Mr.  Harri¬ 
son  say,  the  syndicate,  when  it  comes  to 
that  particular  editor,  asks  a  particularly 
low  price.” 

Mr.  Rose;  “I  think  Mr.  Pickering  has 
not  touched  on  a  particular  point  that 
would  be  of  great  interest  to  us  here. 
One  solution  of  this  syndicate  difficulty  is 
the  co-operative  buying  by  a  chain,  by 
agreement,  such  as  is  being  carried  on 
now  by  two  or  three  organizations  of  that 
type,  and  then  pro-rating  the  cost,  instead 
of  paying  the  profit  to  someone.  Perhaps 
Mr.  Pickering  can  tell  us  something  about 
his  experience  in  that  direction.” 

Mr.  Pickering:  “I  suggest  that  Mr. 
Miller  tell  us  b^ause  he  has  been — 'be¬ 
cause  he  is  able  to  give  a  fairer  opinion 
than  I  probably  could.” 

George  E.  Miller,  Detroit  News:  “I 
have  given  some  personal  study  to  the 
question  of  co-operative  buying  of  fea¬ 
tures.  My  experience,  so  far.  has  been 
that  that  project  is  tied  up  with  a  great 
many  difficulties,  unless  it  is  what  you 
might  describe  as  a  super-feature.  With 
the  ordinary  run  of  features,  you  would 
find,  I  think,  in  attempting  to  operate  in 
a  combined  way.  that  you  would  run  into 
contracts  and  obligations  that  would  differ 
on  every  paper  that  you  approach. 

“People  will  be  tied  up  in  one  direction 
or  another;  they  can’t  use  this  kind  of  a 
feature  because  they  already  have  one 
that  is  too  nearly  like  it.  So  it  doesn’t 
seem  to  me  that  the  co-operative  buying 
would  be  workable  unless  the  attempt  to 
organize  it  is  carried  on  for  a  series  of 
years,  until  the  contract  arrangement.^  and 
natural  disagreements  iron  theimselves  out. 

“We  do  something  occasionally  that  is 
in  the  nature  of  a  test  of  a  feature,  espe¬ 
cially  if  we  have  an  idea  that  the  price 
is  going  to  be  advanced  at  the  expiration 
of  our  contract — we  deliberately  leave  it 
out  of  the  paper  for  a  few  weeks  to  see 
whether  we  get  any  reaction  from  its 
absence,  and  if  we  hear  nothing  from  that. 
It  strengthens  us  in  our  position  very 
materially  when  the  time  comes  to  renew 
the  contract. 

_  “I  have  been  surprised  at  the  informa¬ 
tion  that  came  to  us  through  that  process. 
The  features  that  I  thought  were  par¬ 


ticularly  strong  sometimes  brought  no 
reaction  whatever;  apparently  nobody 
missed  their  absence  from  the  paper.  I 
think  that  is  a  process  that  1  would 
recommend  to  the  membership  of  this 
society.” 

Mr.  Booth;  “I  can  give  you  a  bit  oi 
testimony  about  the  value  of  buying  in 
the  group  method. 

“The  Booth  newspapers  of  Michigan 
elected  Mr.  Traynor,  of  the  Saginaw 
News-Courier,  as  purchasing  agent  for 
the  syndicate  service.  We  did  that  a 
couple  of  years  ago.  We  have  concluded 
that  it  saved  us  large  sums  of  money. 

“To  illustrate;  a  certain  series  of  arti¬ 
cles  running  in  newspapers  this  past  win¬ 
ter,  a  series  of  thirty  articles,  was  offered 
to  the  Grand  Rapids  Press  alone  for 
$1,000.  It  wa.s  later  offered  to  the  group 
of  eight  Booth  newspapers  for  $3,000,  and 
finally  sold  for  $1,000  for  all  eight  news¬ 
papers.  I  think  that  if  the  Grand  Rapids 
Press  had  bought  alone,  the  price  would 
have  been  close  to  $1,000.  But  we  came 
to  buy  in  the  group  method  and  with 
eight  newspapers  standing  together,  and 
one  purchasing  agent,  the  syndicate  was 
very  glad  to  sell  for  the  figure  that  1 
have  named. 

“The  method  pursued  is,  that  if  one  of 
the  individual  editors  becomes  interested 
in  a  given  feature,  he  refers  the  syndicate 
man  to  Mr.  Traynor  and  writes  to  Mr. 
Traynor  that  he  is  interested.  Then  Mr. 
Traynor  finds  out  if  the  group,  as  a  group, 
is  interested,  and  if  all  or  part  of  the 
group — because  each  newspaper  has  al¬ 
most  full  autonomy  in  the  matter  of  what 
it  shall  buy  and  what  it  shall  use— and  if 
he  finds  that,  say,  five  of  the  eight  are 
interested,  then  he  proceeds  to  buy  for  the 
five,  or  if  all  eight  are  intere.sted,  then  he 
proceeds  to  buy  for  the  eight.  Unques¬ 
tionably  it  saves  large  sums. 

“Now  this  occurs  to  me,  that  all  have 
not  that  advantage  of  being  in  a  group, 
but  if  the  newspapers  in  a  state  would 
have  an  affiliated  arrangement  and  some¬ 
one  elected  from  the  group  of  state  papers 
to  represent  them  in  the  matter  of  pur¬ 
chasing,  I  am  sure  that  you  would  get 
about  the  same  lienefit  in  the  way  of  price. 

“May  I,  while  I  am  on  my  feet,  express 
the  observation  that  I  am  convinced  that 
there  is  a  lot  of  humbug  about  the  circu¬ 
lation-promoting  value  of  most  syndicate 
features.  I  question  very  much  whether 
new  circulation,  to  even  a  small  degree,  is 
obtained  in  these  days  by  these  symlicate 
features.  I  do  believe  that  after  you  get 
a  subscriber,  that  you  may  better  satisfy 
that  subscriber  by  adding  to  the  paper. 
V'ou  build  prestige,  if  you  please,  with  the 
reader  by  adding  these  features,  giving 
him  good  measure,  pressed  down,  shaken 
together  and  running  over,  by  adding 
entertainment  and  features. 

“But  the  thing  that  promotes  circula¬ 
tion  is  the  old  thing  of  news,  and  the  way 
that  news  is  handled — it  is  that  thing, 
above  everything  else,  that  gets  new 
circulation  for  newspapers.  The  other 
thing  is  an  auxiliary  thing,  I  am  satisfied, 
and  as  I  say,  it  builds  prestige  for  the 
paper.” 

President  Yost:  “There  is  no  doubt 
about  the  truth  of  what  Mr.  Booth  has 
said.  .Ml  of  us  have  had  that  experience. 
The  circulation  value  of  any  syndicate 
feature  is  always  conjectural  and  I  have 
no  doubt  that  many  of  you,  as  we  have 
done  in  my  paper,  have  made  something 
of  the  same  sort  of  test  that  Mr.  Miller 
referred  to.” 

Ralph  Stout,  Kansas  City  Star:  “I  have 
never  had  any  syndicate  feature  that  made 
any  circulation  at  all  to  my  knowledge. 
We  had,  last  winter,  one  of  the  best  fea¬ 
tures  I  think  that  has  been  out  for  a  long 
while — Archie  Butt’s  letters.  We  heard 
from  that  in  many  ways.  It  was  a  high- 
class  feature.  It  held  the  interest  of  the 
people  diu’ing  the  w’hole  time  it  ran,  but 
I  don’t  think  it  added  a  half-dozen  sub¬ 
scribers. 

“I  have  never  known  of  an  instance 
where  a  syndicate  feature  brought  new 
subscribers.  I  would  like  to  be  en¬ 
lightened  on  that  point  if  anybody  has  had 
actual  experience  with  syndicate  features 
that  have  added  circulations.  I  believe 
that  we  habitually  attach  too  much  im¬ 
portance  to  syndicate  features.  We  have 
relied  too  much  on  getting  success  out  of 
the  package  from  New  York  or  Chicago, 
and  we  have  relaxed  in  our  owm  efforts.” 


Mr.  Pickering:  “I  remember  Harry  few  years  ago  calling  upon  John  C. 
Cli:uidler  of  the  Los  .\ngeles  Times  hi^istman,  of  the  t'hicigo  Journal,  and  his 
(this  in  partial  answer  to  Mr.  Stout)  expressing  himself  to  me  in  very  round 
telling  me  at  the  time  that  the  ‘Gumps’  terms  about  what  it  was  that  promoted 
were  having  so  much  trouble  with  the  the  Hearst  newspapers.  He  said  with 
uncle  being  sued  for  breach  of  promise,  emphasis  at  that  time  tliat  it  was  the 
that  in  a  little  town  on  the  southeni  Hearst  features  that  sold  the  Hearst 
California  boundary  called  Calexico,  they  newspapers.  He  said  he  had  l.',cn  mak- 
had  a  liet  on  of  about  $J.ilOil  or  ^,000  ing  a  study  of  the  Hearst  papers  and 
as  to  whether  .\ndy  would  win  his  case  their  influence,  etc.,  and  I  am  inclined 
or  not."  to  think  that  the  Hearst  people  them- 

Mr.  Hopwood:  “Did  that  sell  any  selves  would  say  that  the  Hearst  news¬ 


papers.  .Mr.  Pickering?” 

Air.  Pickering;  “It  must  have.” 


papers,  in  the  getting  of  new  circulation, 
were  very  largely  promoted  by  these 


Johnston  Vance.  New  Britain  (Conn.)  dramatic,  strong  Hearst  features. 

Herald :  ‘I  don’t  know  whether  you  are  “I  can  see  how  the  Hearst  circulation 
interested  in  the  syndicate  matter  from  might  be  promoted  and  the  circulation  of 
a  small-town  angle  or  not.  a  newspjqier  with 

“We  are  in  New  Britain,  half  way  which  1  am  con- 

between  New  York  and  Boston,  near  nected  not  pro- 

Hartford  and  near  Springfield.  We  get  mo  ted  by  the 
competition  from  practically  every  syn-  same  means.  The 
dicate  feature  which  exists,  in  one  shape  Hearst  iwpers 
or  another,  and  we  go  right  on  running  are  mainly  pub- 
our  little  home-town  paper,  with  a  cer-  lished  in  large 
tain  amount  of  syndicate  stuff — doesn’t  cities,  are  mainly 
cost  a  great  deal  and  I  don’t  think  we  sold  from  news- 
feel  any  active  competition  from  any  one  stands  and  by 
of  those  papers.  newslioys. 

“I  think  that  the  people  w  ill  buy  our  “  T  h  e  circu- 

paper  anyhow.  Some  of  them  may  buy  lation  promoted 

the  larger  papers  for  the  syndicate  mat-  in  smaller  cities 

„  .  „  .  '•>  newspapers  Paul  Bellamy 

Paul  B.  Williams,  L'tica  Press:  ‘I  such  as  Mr.  Van- 

hesitate  to  inject  myself  here.  I  am  a  denberg  and  my- 

small-town  man.  but  tlw  experience  of  self  are  connected  with,  are  carried  to  the 


Paul  Bellamy 


the  speaker  from  New  Britain  has  so  home  by  carriers,  etc. 
exactly  paralleled  ours  in  l’tica  that  I  “What  is  the  value  I  don’t  know,  but 
would  give  that  much  testimony  to  it.  certain  features  have  a  value  to  a  certain 
“W  hen  I  first  startcfl  on  my  job,  I  type  of  newspaper  that  they  would  not 
thought  that  every  salesman  that  came  m  have  and  do  not  have  with  another  tvpe 
from  a  syndicate  had  something  that  I  of  newspaper.  I  am  satisfied  of  that, 
must  buy,  but  I  listened  ami  finally  de-  I  think  we  might  drift  too  far  away  from 
veloperl  a  habit  of  offering  them  half  the  idea  of  the  value  in  circulation  build- 
what  they  offered,  and  generally  liought  ing  of  syndicate  features.” 
it  for  a  little  less  than  that  if  1  stuck  it  President  Yost:  “The  question  of 
out.  _  value  in  circulation  building,  as  I  said. 


it  for  a  little  less  than  that  if  1  stuck  it  President  Yost:  “The  question  of 
out.  _  value  in  circulation  building,  as  I  said, 

“W  e  made  an  inquiry  about  three  jg  always  conjectural  and  always  doubt- 
months  ago  of  l.OfiO  readers  with  quite  ful.  The  value  of  a  syndicate  feature,  it 
an  elaborate  questionnaire  as  to  things  seems  to  me,  should  rest  entirely  upon 
in  the  paper  which  might  b<>  called  fea-  its  contribution  to  the  interest  of  the 
tures,  part  of  them  made  in  our  office  paper,  to  the  value  of  the  paper,  without 
and  part  of  them  bought  outside.  The  regard  to  whether  it  makes  circulation 
feature  which  led  everything  was  a  little  or  not.  Sometime.s  it  makes  circulation 
half-column  digest  of  odd  evi-nts  in  the  and  sometimes  it  doesn’t,  but  even  if  it 


news  that  ran  on  the  e<litorial  page. 


doesn’t  or  if  it  is  a  good  feature,  if  it 


“The  next  was  a  strip  cartoon  and  the  contributes  somewhat  and  adds  a  little 


next  was  an  article  on  politics,  and  by 
and  large,  business  information  of  one 


to  the  effect  of  the  general  news,  it  is 
worth  while,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  all 


kind  and  another,  money,  finance,  and  svndicate  matter  shoukl  be  purchased 
things  of  that  kind,  rated  higher  than  rather  upon  its  inherent  value  than  upon 


anything  else. 

“I  dropped  out  the  features  that  we 


its  possibilities  of  circulation. 

“There  arc,  I  think,  some  features  that 


had  been  running  for  years  and  never  may  create  circulation,  but  I  bef1»ve  it  is 
heard  a  kick  from  anybody— apparently  the  experience  of  all  of  us  that  it  is 
they  weren  t  mi^ssed.  rarely  the  case  that  a  syndicate  feature 


“I  have  never  sold  an  extra  paper  on  adds  anything  appreciable  to  the  circula- 
a  svndicate  feature  to  my  knowledge.”  tion  of  the  newspaper,  and  we  have  all 
Stuart  H.  Perry.  .Adrian  (Mich.)  found,  as  Mr.  Miller  has  found,  that  by 
Telegram:  “I  would  like  to  gi>-e  a  word  dropping  some  of  them  suddenly,  there 
of  testimony  from  the  ‘smallcst-town’  was  no  response,  that  features  that  we 
publisher  present.  thought  of  great  value  the  readers  at- 

“So  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  observe,  tached  no  particular  importance  to  and 
features  have  never  created  .any  rircula-  were  perfectly  willing  to  take  something 
tion  at  all  for  my  paper.  I  base  that  on  else  the  next  day. 

the  experience  of  having  hrouglit  the  “But  you  can’t  get  away  from  the  news, 
paper  to  its  maximiun  of  rirculation  That  is  the  only  thing  that  is  of  real 
w'ithout  .any  features  whatsoever,  and  value  and  the  only  thing  that  builds 
then  having  added  quite  a  considerable  circulation.” 


number  without  any  change,  appreciable 
change,  in  the  circulation. 


C.  M.  Morrison,  Philadelphia  Public 
Ta-dger:  “I  understand  that  your  news- 


"1  think  the  great  vice  in  this  st<and-  p.aper  last  year  made  a  rather  elaborate 
ardization  of  editorial  pages  is  not  so  survey  of  your  field,  and  it  was  done 

much  in  the  identity  of  the  matter  in  in  such  a  way  that  you  might  have  been 

various  communities,  because  the  thought  .able  to  determine  jast  what  the  value  of 
of  the  community  is  also  identical  in  many  certain  features  not  only  in  your  own 

respects,  hut  it  is  the  f.act  th.at  editors  but  other  publications  in  that  field  was. 


get  to  lean  upon  these  standardized  fea¬ 
tures  as  though  they  were  a  crutch,  and 
they  get  so  hypnotizerl  bv  them  that 
thev  think  thev  ean’t  live  without  them. 


Can  you  tell  the  meeting  something  about 
that?” 

President  Yost;  “I  would  be  glad  to. 
although  the  results  of  that  survey  have 


Th.at  is  what  makes  it  a  seller’s  m.arket  not  been  fully  analyzed  yet  in  that  par- 


instead  of  a  buyer’s  market. 

“T  was  impressed  with  the  fact  that  a 


ticular. 

“We  undertook 


sort  of  buyer’s  strike  might  tend  to  bring  thorough  survey  of  what  we  call  ‘The 
down  prices,  but  I  was  also  prompted  by  40th  State,’  that  is,  a  circle  of  ISO  miles 
one  gentleman’s  remark  to  make  this  sug-  surrounding  St.  I>ouis,  including,  of 
gestion,  that  of  the  hundreds  of  dollars  course,  the  chy.  We  employed  the 
weakly  that  they  are  spending  on  these  largest  advertising  agency  in  St.  Louis 
features,  if  they  would  put  say  half  of  to  undertake  this  survey  for  us,  to  make 
it  in  the  bank  and  distribute  the  other  it  absolutely  impartial,  not  to  consider  our 
half  in  the  news  room.  the>-  might  dis-  interests  in  the  matter  at  all.  but  to  make 
cover  that  they  would  work  miracles.”  very  careful  and  thorough  inquiry  in  re- 
Mr.  Booth ;  “It  occurs  to  me  that  we  gard  to  circulation,  not  only  of  our  paper 
may  drift  a  little  too  far.  in  our  own  f>ut  all  of  the  others, 
interest,  away  from  the  idea  of  the  value  “They  consumed  two  y^rs  in  that 
of  svndicate  material.  I  remember  a  survey.  They  visited  in  St.H.ouis  alone 
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every  family  in  every  alternate  block  in  Cleveland  Foundation  revealed  that  the 
the  city.  Kighty  thousand  families  were  increase  in  crime  news  was  the  cause  of 
visited  and  interviewed  and  asked  certain  all  this  diftkulty  ?” 

questions  in  regard  to  circulation  features,  Mr.  Hopwood:  “The  entire  adminis- 


HEARSTS  HUGE  BOND 
SALE  SUCCESS 


questions  in  regard  to  circulation  features,  Mr.  Hopwood:  “The  entire  adminis-  — — - 

the  character  of  circulation  and  what  they  tration  of  criminal  justice  in  Cleveland  PublUher  Offer*  $12,000,000  6^  Per 
iwrticularly  like  in  all  the  newspapers,  was  surveyed  by  the  Cleveland  Founda-  Cent  Securities  in  Wall  street. 


jKtrticularly  like  in  all  the  newspapers,  was  surveyed  by  the  Cleveland  Founda- 
not  ours  alone  but  every  newspaper,  what  tion  and  one  chapter  of  their  report  was 
things  appealed  to  them  most,  whether  devoted  to  the  activities  of  the  news- 
the  morning  newspaper  (that  is  our  par-  papers  in  the  publication  of  crime  news, 
ticular  interest)  remained  in  the  home  or  and  the  newspapers  were  criticized  as 
the  man  of  the  house  carried  it  down  to  having  manufactured  a  fictitious  crime 
his  office  with  him.  wave.  The  fact  remains,  however,  that 

“There  were,  as  I  say,  some  80,000  in-  in  our  humble  judgment,  there  was  a 
quiries  in  St.  Louis,  and  a  great  many  crime  wave  at  that  time.  I  could  recite 
more  outside.  W'e  have  just  got  that  the  circumstances  if  it  seemed  to  be  of 
far  with  the  analysis  of  that  survey.  We  any  interest  to  the  members  of  the  so- 


Selling  $11,000,000  in 
Two  Days 

Offering  of  $12,000,000  first  (closed) 


his  office  with  him.  wave.  The  fact  remains,  however,  that  mortgage  and  collateral  trust  per  cent 

“There  were,  as  I  say,  some  80,000  in-  in  our  humble  judgment,  there  was  a  serial  gold  bonds  of  the  newly  formed 
quiries  in  St.  Louis,  and  a  great  many  crime  wave  at  that  time.  I  could  recite  Hearst  Publications,  Inc.,  was  made  April 
more  outside.  We  have  just  got  that  the  circumstances  if  it  seemed  to  be  of  29,  by  Halsey  Stuart  &  Co.,  Inc.,  New 
far  with  the  analysis  of  that  survey.  We  any  interest  to  the  members  of  the  so-  York,  and  the  Anglo  London  Paris  Ck)m- 
have  quite  a  staff  who  are  doing  nothing  ciety,  but  it  was  certainly  the  most  un-  pany,  of  San  Francisco, 
else.  -Ml  the  results  of  this  have  been  usual  combination  of  unusual  crimes  that  By  Wednesday  afternoon,  April  30,  ac- 
turned  over  to  the  Globe- IXmocrat  now,  lias  ever  come  to  my  attention  in  23  cording  to  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  only 
and  we  are  working  on  it.  We  have  years  in  Cleveland  in  newspaper  work.”  $1,()(X),(XK)  of  the  issue  remained  unsold, 
established  a  card  system  with  all  the  \ir_  Pickering:  "Were  you  having  California  took  25  per  cent  of  the  issue, 
points  worked  out  with  ]>unches,  and  that  competition  at  that  time  with  any  paper  while  the  mid-west  took  a  large  portion 
is  lieing  codified  and  analyzed  and  re-  which  was  running  much  crime  news?”  of  the  total  sold. 

duced  to  sotnethiiig  like  definite  infor-  HopwchkI:  “Yes,  the  afternoon  New  York  dealers  reported  that  while 


duced  to  sotnethiiig  like  definite  mfor-  HopwcHid:  “Yes,  the  afternoon  New  York  dealers  reported  that  while 

rnation  which  will  take  us  yet  a  long  papers,  the  Press  and  the  News,  had  ex-  iIk’  bonds  were  not  so  well  received  in 
f  1  L  1  •  u  ploited  the  crime  news  even  more  ex-  the  usual  local  investment  channels,  a 

So  far,  we  have  been  working  on  the  haustively  than  the  Plain  Dealer  had,  and  great  number  of  new  customers  were 
question  of  character  and  distribution  of  kept  on,  that  is,  so  far  as  I  recall,  I  found.  considerable  volume  of  the 
circulation  for  comparison  between  our  observed  no  cliange  in  their  methods  or  ;,alcs  are  said  to  have  been  made  un¬ 
paper  and  the  other  papers,  our  rivals  in  policies,  but  we  did  ilistinctly  change  our  solicited. 

that  field.  ...  ....  methods  and  policies,  and  there  was  a  re-  William  Randoltih  Hearst  has  informed 


“\\  e  have  found  that  the  inquiry  has  action,  and  a  favorable  reaction,  in  circu 

paid  us  not  only  in  the  knowledge  we  lation.” 

have  acquired  of  the  character  and  the  Mr.  Smiley:  “Did  the  other  paper: 

distribution  and  the  <iuality  of  our  circu-  have  any  increase  in  circulation  at  the 
lation.  which  was  largely  conjectural  lie-  same  time,  those  that  were  running  crime 
fore — we  know  now  just  what  class  ot  lu'ws?” 

pc-ople  take  our  paper,  where  tliey  are  y,  ’  HonwiHKl :  “That  is  n  hard  ones 


.‘tiiods  and  jKJiicies.  and  there  was  a  re-  William  Randolph  Hearst  has  informed 
(lon.^.aiid  a  favorable  reaction,  in  circu-  Bie  bankers  he  personally  will  gpiarantee 

the  p;iyment  of  principal  and  interest  on 
Mr.  Smiley:  “Did  the  other  papers  the  new  bonds. 

ve  any  increase  in  circulation  at  the  On  .April  22  articles  of  incorporation 


iocateel,  wdiat  parts  of  the  city  take  our  answer,  Mr.  Smiley.  I  doubt  it 

paper.  We  can  show  an  advertiser  (anil  very  much.  T  think  there  w’as  a  general 


me  time,  those  that  were  ruiinmg  crime  for  the  Hearst  Publications,  Inc.,  were 
"S'  filed  with  the  secretary  of  state  in  Sacra- 

Mr.  IIopwiHKl:  “That  is  a  hard  ques-  nieiito.  Cal. 

HI  to  answer,  Mr.  Smiley.  I  doubt  it  The  corporation  will  own  all  the  out- 


I»per.  We  can  show  an  advertiser  (anil  much.  1  think  there  w’as  a  general  standing  capital  stocks  of  its  subsidiary 

thi.s  ot  course  ge  s  into  the  business  end  reaction.  The  public  was  fed  up  companies,  publishing  the  San  Francisco 

rather  than  ours  but  us  is  a  pre  immary  „„  ^le  whole  thing,  and  I  <lon’t  think  i\  Hxaminer,  San  F'rancisco  Call  and  Post, 

to  the  other)  where  the  (>lobe- Democrat  tK„efited  the  afternoon  papers  any  more  Los  .Angeles  Examiner,  Los  .Angeles 

than  the  morning  papers.”  Herald,  Oakland  Post-Enquirer,  Good 


goes,  the  kind  of  a  reader  it  gets  in  every  , 
instance,  and  the  impression  the  paper 
makes  upon  the  reader,  and  all  those 
points  of  information  that  are  very 
valuable.  In  that  itKjuiry,  we  have  asked 
him  questions  as  to  the  relative  news,  as 
to  the  editorial  page,  and  we  have  a  vast 
amount  of  very  interesting  information 
that  is  lieing  analyzed  and  brought  to¬ 
gether  now  in  that  survey. 

“It  is,  I  believe,  the  most  extensive 
survey  that  has  ever  been  undertaken, 
so  far  as  I  know,  of  that  character,  and 
we  have  issued  now  a  preliminary  book 
which  is  a  very  handsome  volume  (we 
are  quite  proud  of  it)  with  maps  show¬ 
ing  all  these  features  of  circulation  that 
have  been  brought  out  in  the  survey.” 

Mr.  IlopwiKjd :  “I  think  I  might  give 
Mr.  Morrison  a  little  light  on  his  ques¬ 
tion.  in  view  of  a  survey  which  we  made 
in  Geveland  several  years  ago  along 
very  much  the  sa.me  line. 

“\Ve  asked  in  that  survey  a  large 
number  of  questions  almut  features,  about 
news  .service,  and  about  the  nature  of 
news  that  people  were  interested  in.  It 
happened  that  some  months  Ix-fore  this 
survey  was  made  there  had  been  a  very 
extraordinary  series  of  crimes  in  Qeve- 
land.  .All  of  the  newspapers  had  pub- 
lishetl  an  abnormal  amount  of  crime  news 
liecause  these  were  all  very  unusual  cases. 
W'e  found  simple  fundamental  things  as 
a  result  of  that  survey.  1  don’t  want 
to  take  the  time  to  go  into  all  the  details, 
but  the  sub.'tanee  of  the  conclusions  were 
these : 

“That  while  people  were  interested  in 
the  features  and  discussed  their  relative 
preference  as  between  Mutt  and  Jeff  and 
Piringing  Up  Father  and  features  of  that 
sort,  and  also  special  article  features,  the 
general  demand  was  not  for  more  fea¬ 
tures  Init  for  more  news  and  for  less 
crime  news,  more  news  of  a  general 
character,  more  foreign  service,  more 
domestic  service,  less  local  news,  and  par¬ 
ticularly  less  crime  news. 

“W'e  began  to  get  the  results  of  this 
survey  before  it  was  completed  and  we 
bej^n  to  modify  our  policy  in  the  publi¬ 
cation  of  so  much  details  of  crime  news 
and  so  much  display  of  crime  news  and 
the  result  of  that  modification  was  imme¬ 
diately  reflected  in  our  circulation. 

“So  it  seemed  to  us  rather  clearly  that 
the  people  of  Cleveland  were  at  least  at 
that  particular  time  fed  up  on  crime  nevys 
and  demanded  a  different  type  of  news 
service  and  more  general  news  service.” 

Mr.  .Abbot :  “Was  that  the  time  m 
Cleveland  when  the  survey  thade  by  the 


SONGS  OF  THE  CRAFT 

iCopyright,  1924,  by  Editor  &  ITblisiier) 

By  Henry  Edward  Warner 

A  FISHING  TRIP 

There  were  three  in  a  boat,  who  fishing  went, 

.Angling  for  pike  and  trout; 

And  one  was  a  preacher  of  good  intent. 

One  was  a  sinner  of  virtue  spent, 

.And  they  both  threw  good  lines  out. 

There  were  three  in  a  boat:  the  third  man  sat 
And  figured,  nor  cast  a  line! 

He  baited  no  hook,  for  whale  nor  sprat. 

For  he  had  no  time  for  such  as  that. 

Though  the  wind  was  fair  and  fine. 

So  the  preacher  and  sinner  cast  and  struck. 

Baited  and  cast  again; 

The  sinner  was  having  a  run  of  luck 
.And  many  a  good  fish  ran  amuck 

On  the  hook  of  the  fisher  of  Men. 

But  the  third  in  the  boat,  he  made  no  sign, 

Nor  baited  a  hook,  nor  stirred 
At  the  singing  of  reel  or  swish  of  line. 

Nor  saw  a  fish  hauled  out  of  the  brine. 

Nor  uttered  a  single  word! 

But  the  fish  that  the  preacher  hooked,  and  all 
The  whales  that  the  sinner  fought 
Were  nothing  compared  with  the  mighty  haul 
Of  the  third  who  sat  in  the  fishing  yawl — 

Were  nothing  to  what  he  caught! 

For  the  third  in  the  boat,  who  cast  no  hook, 

W’as  trained  in  the  fishing  game! 

He  wrote  fish  down  in  his  little  book 
And  the  record  of  all  the  fish  he  took 
Made  the  rest  of  the  catch  look  tame! 

There  were  three  in  a  boat,  three  kinds  of  men. 
And  the  fish,  they  were  running  great! 

The  preacher  and  sinner  caught  fish,  but  then 
The  third  man  fished  with  his  fountain  pen 
That  had  taught  him  to  Circulate! 

And  fountain  pen  fishers  u;ill  always  be. 

Till  the  catches  are  weighed  by  the  A-B-C, 


Housekeeping,  Cosmopolitan,  Harper’s 
Bazaar,  Motor,  and  Motor  Boating. 

These  publications,  according  to  the 
publisher’s  claim,  have  in  the  case  of  the 
newspapers  a  combined  net  paid  circula¬ 
tion  on  week  days  of  627,000  and  715.000 
Sundays.  The  magazines  have  a  com¬ 
bined  net  paid  circulation  of  2,575,000 
monthly.  Hearst  sets  the  value  of  the 
property  and  business  in  excess  of 
3^,000,000. 

There  are  9  directors  and  incorporators, 
who  are  Richard  A.  Clark  and  William 
W.  Murray  of  the  Hearst  estate;  James 
.A.  Callahan,  James  E.  Bourke,  Qifford 
H.  House,  Albert  E.  Crawford,  respec¬ 
tively  tinancial  manager,  cashier,  adver¬ 
tising  manager  and  circulation  manager 
of  the  San  Francisco  Examiner;  Charles 
S.  A'oung,  president  and  publisher  of  the 
Oakland  Post-Enquirer,  and  Thomas  D. 
Davidson  and  L.  F".  Young,  attorneys 
with  Garret  W.  McEnerney. 

The  corporate  purposes  are  comprehen¬ 
sive  and  iiermit  the  company  to  engage 
in  all  kinds  of  business. 

The  bonds,  according  to  the  bankers’ 
announceim-nt,  will  mature  $1,100,000  an¬ 
nual  May  1,  1926,  to  May  1,  1935,  inclu¬ 
sive,  and  $1,000,000  on  May  1,  1936. 

B.  C.  Forbes,  financial  writer  for  the 
Hearst  publications,  in  a  recent  article 
.sketched  the  rapid  growth  of  the  Hearst 
newspaper  publishing  interests  in  Califor¬ 
nia  and  of  his  various  magazine  publica¬ 
tions. 

“The  profits  from  this  paper  and  other 
papers  he  runs  in  California  were  ap¬ 
proximately  $5,000,(X)0  last  year,”  Forbes 
wrote. 

“Other  newspapers  and  other  magazines 
were  either  launched  or  taken  over  until 
now  this  man  (Mr.  Hearst)  has  23  news- 
paiiers  and  8  magazines,  bringing  receipts 
of  approximately  $125,00(),000  a  year.  lie 
has  no  stockholders.” 

Forbes  quotes  Hear.st  as  saying  to  him: 
“Our  business  has  grown.  We  deal  so 
directly  with  the  public  in  our  business 
that  I  have  sometimes  thought  of  giving 
the  public  an  opportunity  to  become  se¬ 
curity  holders.” 

MILTON  WILLS  DAILY  TO  SON 

G.  F.  Milton,  Jr.,  to  Edit  Chattanooga 
News — Cash  for  Employes 

Control  of  the  Chattanooga  (Tenn.) 
News  was  bequeathed  to  George  F.  Mil- 
ton,  Jr.  in  the  will  of  his  father  George 
F.  Milton  Sr.,  owner  of  the  News  who 
died  suddenly  .April  23.  Mrs.  Abbie 
Crawford  Milton,  his  widow,  and  his  son 
were  named  as  executrix  and  executor. 
He  further  set  forth  the  desire  that  his 
son  become  president  and  editor. 

A  trust  fund  of  $5,0()0  of  the  preferred 
stock  of  the  News  was  set  aside  by  the 
will,  the  income  to  be  used  in  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  prizes  each  year  for  the  best 
achievement  in  the  South  in  two  lines  of 
work  in  which  Mr.  Milton  had  been 
deeply  interested  as  follows :  One  half  to 
be  jiaid  annually  to  the  editorial  writer  in 
the  South  who  has  writen  the  best  editor¬ 
ials  on  international  peace,  and  one-half 
to  the  woman  writer  in  the  South  who 
has  done  the  most  for  her  sex. 

To  each  employe  of  the  News  who  had 
served  10  years  at  the  time  of  Mr. 
Milton’s  death  he  bequeathed  $1(X)  in  cash. 

Walter  C.  Johnson  will  continue  as 
vice-president  and  general  manager  of  the 
paper,  and  will  have  complete  control  of 
the  business  and  mechanical  organization. 
Georoge  H.  Butler,  former  city  editor, 
will  be  managing  editor.  There  will  be 
no  other  changes  in  the  personnel. 

COHEN  DEFEATS  HOWELL 

Editor  of  Atlanta  (Ga.)  Constitution 
Now  to  Quit  Politics 

Major  John  S.  Cohen,  president  and 
editor  of  the  Atlanta  (Ga.)  Journal,  was 
elected  Democratic  National  committee¬ 
man  from  Georgia,  April  25,  defeating 
Clark  Howell,  editor  of  the  Atlanta 
Constitution.  Howell  had  been  natior.nl 
committeeman  for  32  years. 

The  contest  in  the  State  convention 
was  the  first  time  that  the  two  editors 
have  aspired  to  the  same  position. 
J  Cohen’s  election  was  unanimous. 


'  ~  ■at* 


mt. 


Editor  &  Publisher^  It^L  ^  ^  ^  ^  ^ ' 


PUBLISHERS  TELL  EDITORIAL  CHIEFS 
WHAT  MAKES  CIRCULATION 

In  Double-Header  Symposium,  Editors  Give  Their  Views  on 
How  Space  Should  Be  Divided  Between 
Text  and  Advertising 

Qualitative  and  q  ua  n  t  i  t  a  t  i  V  e  of  my  admiration  for  this  organization. 

analysis  of  a  daily  newspaper  was  that  the  replies  belonged  in  its  records, 
pre'cnted  to  the  editors  by  M.  Strauss,  The  two  questionnaires  were: 


ganizatioh  connected  with  any  newspaper  pie  will -denuind." — Indian.xpolis  News, 
in  America.  They  insist  that  it  is  not  “Have  a  strong  e<litorial  page;  a  strong 
only  necessary  to  make  a  first-class  prod-  financial  department ;  a  strong  society  de¬ 
lict.  but  to  promote  it  night  and  day.  I  parlmeiit ;  a  gixxl  but  not  a  crazy  sport- 
believe  further  that  the  poorest  news-  ing  .section,  .and  plenty  of  world  and  na- 
paper  with  the  best  circulation  depart-  tional  news.  Local  news  is  not  as  im- 
ment  will  surpass  the  better  newspaper  iiortant  relatively  as  it  formerly  was. 
with  the  weak  circulation  department.”  .\lx>ve  all,  let  your  paper  be  strong  in 
— Des  Moinvs  ('.\pit.\i..  l,afayette  those  things  from  which  your  city  .and 
Young,  Jr.,  General  Manager.  community  live.  I  tlirow  out  pictures 

^  for  news.  I  throw  out  comics  for  news, 

except  .Xndy  Gump  and  Google.  A  slap- 
.\fter  going  into  details  of  circulation  stick  diary,  marriwl,  hut  not  wed,  stuff 
ilepartment  matters  this  reply  concludes:  will  give  a  pajH-r  temporary  lead,  but  the 


Cincinnati  Times-Star.  .“Knswers  received  fl)  What  in  your  opinion  is  the  chief  “You,  as  an  eilitori.al  man,  of  course  character  of  the  .adcled  re.aders  is  like 

to  his  two  questions  of  “What?”  and  factor  in  gaining  and  holding  a  reliable  understand  that,  in  order  to  build  up  cir-  wliat  the  froth  was  upon  what  useil  to 


“How  Much?”  are  given  practically  in  newspape-r  circulation? 


dilation  in  this  intensive  way,  we  must  In-.  ' — C.  P.  J.  Mooxey,  Managing  Edi- 


full  below. 


( )ut  of  interest  in  newspaper  problems  unp;iid  reading  matter,  news  features, 
recently,  I  undertook  a  questionnaire  eilitorials.  pictures  and  so  forth,  to  paid 
upon  two  subjects.  The  results  seemetl  matter,  ailvertisements.  How  nearly  do 
to  me  to  be  so  authentic,  if  I  might  use  you  find  you  are  able  to  approximate 
that  word,  that  it  appeared  to  me,  out  this? 


ANSWERS  TO  THE  FIRST  QUERIES 


(2)  What  is  reasonable  proportion  of  have  ginnl  newspajKTs,  which  the  jk-o-  tor.  Miinphis  Gommercial-.Appeal. 


ANSWERS  TO  THE  SECOND  QUERY 


••I  INL'SLWL  allotineiit  news  and  fea- 
tures  fifty  to  si.xty  per  cent.  .\d- 
vertising  forty  to  fifty  per  cent." — C.  E. 


place  ujiou  a  special  feature  to  secure 
advertisements  in  that  line.  For  instance, 
how  mucli  biKik  reviewing  and  literary 


Heiierh.vrt,  Managing  Editor,  Louisville  news  to  give  to  .secure  binik  advertise- 
Gourier  Journal.  nieiits?  How  much  radio  for  radio  ad- 

♦  ♦  ♦  vertising?  How  much  home  planning  to 

“Sixty  per  cent  .advertising,  forty  per  secure  adverti.semeiits  of  building  nia- 
cent  news,  should  be  sufficient  and  yield  ieri.al.''  Even  this  we  only  consider  in 


4i''pHE  ‘confidence  and  respect  of  the  .serving  the  public  whether  for  instruc-  “Sixty  per  cent  .advertising,  forty  per  secure  adverti.semeiits  ot  building  nia- 
^  reader,’  is  my  answer  to  your  in-  tion  or  entertainment;  unswayed  by  per-  cent  news,  should  be  sufficient  and  yield  ieri.al.-'  Even  this  we  only  consider  in 

quiry;  what'  I  consider  the  most  vital  sonal  prejudice  or  favoritism  and  un-  profit.  We  work  to  maintain  an  average  .lietfing  out  special  feature  numlH.'rs,  when 

factors  in  gaining  and  holding  circula-  responsive  in  its  news,  eilitorial  and  bus-  seventy-live  columns  news  week-days,  ir-  seems  reasonably  retnunera- 

jj,,„  .Yikh.i'h  S.  Ochs.  iness  relations  to  any  sensitiveness  of  the  resjH-ctive  volume  of  advertising.” — Ed-  — Georue  S.  M.xndell,  Boston  Eve- 


"Puttiiig  out  the  best  possible  news- 
paiKT,  .securing  the  confidence  of  and 
above  all  else,  keeping  faith  with  your 
readers." — Detroit  Free  Press, 

*  *  * 

“We  consider  the  essential  factor  in 
gaining  and  holding  reliable  circulation 
is  the  prixluction  of  a  goo<l  newspaper 
with  special  emphasis  on  absolute  fair¬ 
ness  in  presentation  of  news,  without  re¬ 
gard  to  editorial  policy.” — Paul  Paiter 


pocket  nerve." — K.  W.  Bi.xuham,  Pub¬ 
lisher  Louisville  Courier- Journal  and 
Times. 

*  *  * 

“Printing  the  best  possible  newsiiaper 
and  deserving  the  confidence  of  its 
readers." — Fra.nk  B.  Noyes. 

♦  *  ♦ 

“.■\  newspaper  will  get  and  hold  cir- 
V  .lation  in  proportion  as  it  does  not 
give  the  idea  that  its  main  purpose  is  to 


New  Orleans  Times- Picayune.  Transcript. 


“Christian  Science  Monitor  will  aver¬ 
age  from  forty  to  forty-live  per  cent  in 
idvcrtising.  If  the  volume  of  advertis¬ 
ing  indicated  anything  alxive  forty-five 
IH-r  cent  of  our  normal  piqK'r  we  inciease 
the  size  two  pages  or  more." — Willis 
.\nnoT,  Editor. 

«  *  * 

“Bl:ide  airries  minimum  of  85  and 


get  circulation.  If  it  lets  it  be  seen  that  ma.x.mum  of  columns  of  editorial  mat- 


“( )ur  present  allotment  of  reading  mat¬ 
ter  in  the  daily  is  75  columns  a  day  foi 
all  unpaid  m.itter.  We  try  to  keep  our 
sjiacc  at  this  mark  regardless  of  the 
volume  of  advertising,  and  it  seklom  var¬ 
ies  more  than  live  columns  either  way 
over  the  jK-rijxl  of  any  one  week. 

“We  find  tliat  this  has  worked  out  to 
be  the  most  satisfactory  arrangement. 
The  occasion  arises  once  in  a  while  that 
we  have  to  run  over  this  amount  bec.ause 


“The  chief  factor  in  gaining  and  hold-  nvws.  and  make  of  itself  a  useful  visitor  m.iximum  <  i  m.  i  nis  incnuies  iwai, 

ing  a  reliable  newspaper  circulation  is  to  the  home,  it  will  Nith  get  .-ind  keep  telegraph,  markets,  comics;  everything 

the  application,  as  nearlv  as  possible,  to  >ts  circulation.  If  it  seeks  circulation  by  "i.t  imkI  a-lvertisemeiits.  — W .  I-.  Hed- 

1(K)  per  cent  of  accuraev,  cleanliness  and  striving  daily  to  shock  the  community  «'» »s.  1  oleito  Hlade. 

enterprise."— F.  A.  Walker,  Publisher  "ith  mure  and  more  sensational  news,  it  •  ♦  ♦ 

New  York  Telegram- Mail.  .  forfeit  all  respect;  and  sooner  or  “Basing  conclusions  on  (luestion  of  ser- 

«  «  '  later  come  to  the  periixl  at  which  it  can  vice  space  for  reading  matter  has  no  re- 

"Honest  dealing  with  the  reader  in  ■'"*  seii-satioiial  enough  to  gratify  the  lation  to  space  for  a.lvertisiiig.  there 
news,  editorial  and  advertising  columns  apj^ditc  it  has  createil.  should  be  enough  space  to  handle  the 

through  a  |x-ri,Kl  of  vears,  coupleil  with  .  The  chief  factor  in  holding  circula-  news  ot  the  day  ad«|ua  e ly.  It  seems 

•  "  -  •  —  tion  IS  the  p<>ssessii)n  of  the  respi'Cl  aiul  to  me  that  from  to  oH)  columns  on 


U  K  Tole;io  Blade." . ‘'.’f  j* 

^  ^  ^  able  to  keep  within  our  limits.  — T.  A. 

.  „  .  ,  .  .  ,  Roiiertsox,  Managing  Editor,  Cleveland 

Basing  conclusions  on  (luestion  of  ser-  Sunday  News-Leader 


vigilance  for  his  real  interests." — T he 
Kansas  City  St.ar. 


“The  contidence  of  the  public.  p'ditor,  Christian  Science  Monitor. 
George  F.  Moran,  General  Manager  *  *  ♦ 

Cleveland  News-I^der.  ..t  i  i  l  t  •  r  r 

^  ^  ^  I  think  the  chief  factor  in  gaining 

...  1  1.  .  •  ,  ,  I  and  Imiding  a  reliable  newspaper  circula- 

A  paper  should  be  a  persistent  and  ^  ^ 

courageous  champion  of  every  good  and  ^  ^  „pwsn;.n.r  than  vour  comnetitor. 


contidence  of  your  readers.  Respect  and  the  average  usually  suffice  for  news,  fea- 
contldence  are  never  gaineil  through  ul-  tures,  ixlitorials,  etc.  We  aver.ige  more 
tra-sensationalism.” — WtLLis  J.  .Abbot,  than  that  for  the  six  days.  I  tliink  the 
Fiditor,  Christian  Science  Monitor.  mews  sp;icc  in  relation  to  .-idvertisiiig 


space  dejHTids  on  the  iileas  of  the  pub¬ 
lisher." — CfRTis  .\.  Hoih;es,  Managing 
Editor,  Indianapolis  News. 


“The  Journal  runs  In'tween  70  and  80 
columns  of  reading  matter  daily.  We 
do  111  t  attempt  to  inaiutain  any  propor- 
t'on  lift  ween  the  advertising  and  reading 
matter  we  carry." — Geori.e  H.  Adams, 
.Managing  Editor,  Minnea|xilis  Journal. 
♦  ♦  ♦ 

"We  tiiid  that  on  our  daily  we  need 
from  65  to  75  columns  for  reading.  Never 
less  than  ti5.  Seldom  more  than  75,  but 
this  lieiiig  an  eight  column  pajicr  some¬ 
times  we  arc  thrown  off  this  tigiire.  Mon¬ 
day  morning  we  can  run  as  low  as  60. 


hSuT  ctuT  Jnd  the  relenK  f^  «ewspaper  than  your  competitor.  Think  reading  matter  .should  In:  regu-  .i;,y  morning  we  can  run  as  low  as  60. 

righteous  cause  and  the  r^entl«s  t^  People  will  always  buy  where  they  can  Jated  by  amount  necessary  for  proper  \Ve  do  not  use  many  ftatures  or  very 
ot  ev^y  evd  thing.  No  newspaj^r  can  .presentation  of  news  and  features  and  cuts,  flur  tviie  is  nonpareil  and 

^er  be  sufficiently  ^l^ever  to  fool  ^  having  ^t  regulatcl  by  „^,a,e.  If  wc  shoulll  run  100  columns 

^ople.  Ihere  is  no  neiUrai  ground  entertained.  This  policy  amount  of  advertising  is  all  wrong.  —  ;,ds  we  would  run  a  22-page  paper, 

between  right  Ix-ats  any  premium  or  promotion  ^licy  Ke.vts  .Speed,  New  York  Sun."  if  ..e  oiilv  have  ten  columns  of  ails  we 

money  can  buy  IS  never  any  t^  g^  that  I  know  of.  and  I  think  it  is  more  •  *  *  print  a  10  W  , viper.  It  is  different  with 

your  re  ^  little  vnn  rm  even  than  policies  which  relate  “Xo  fixed  rale.  Init  we  strive  to  have  a  Sunday;  funning  35<)  columns  of  ads, 

fit)  riQcc  will  fnll  anH  editorial  piiRe.  Many  newspapers  alxait  one-third  reading.  Uur  minimum  we  print  a  M-imge  p;i|>er.  On  top  of  that 

h-i  '1  tlioiicnnH  titnp<  ‘there  is  priiitinR  too  larRc  a  proper-  is  52  columns  re.idinK.  When  readint;  we  i»rint  eijjht  pav;es  of  colored  comics 


:  *  •  I  ,  I  >.  At.  A  ctlHl  IIIMM  Clliei  Ictllldl.  I  1115  UUIIC> 

between  right  and  wrong.  The  be^tl^t  promotion  ^licv 

money  can  buy  is  never  any  too  go<^  for  j  j 

your  readers.  Try  to  see  how  much  you  ^taiit  even  than  policies  which  relate 

can  give  them  and  how  httle_  you  _can  .  vi.-.nv  „pwsnan..r. 


lount  ox  advertising  is  all  wrong.  f>f  would  run  a  22-page  paper. 

K.VTS  .Speed.  New  \ork  Siin.  If  ,,„)y  ii.-ive  ten  columns  of  ads  we 

*  *  *  print  a  lO-iiage  i>apiT.  It  is  different  with 

“No  fixed  rule,  Init  we  strive  to  have  a  Sunday ;  funning  350  columns  of  ads. 


has  b^n  said  a  tteusand  Bn^s.^h^c  is  ^  ^  ^ 

no  substitute  for  brains.  -F.  G.  Box-  ^  ^ 

EILS,  Publisher.  Denver  Post.  uewV'.per  to  read.  The  thing  to  do  is 

*  *  .  u-  £  them  reading  matter  anil  to  make 

“GtKxl  will  and  prestige  are  the  9^'®*  it  interesting.  The  newspaper  must  be  a 
factors  in  gaining  and  holding  a  reliable  djijly  magazine  as  well  as  a  newspaper, 
newspaper  circulation ;  gootl  will  gained  "jj  must  take  the  place  of  hooks  and 
through  conservative  and  unbiased  pre-  magazines  in  the  homos  of  thousands.” — 
senfment  of  news;  clean  features  with  a  (iKfivK  P.stterson,  Executive  F'ditor, 


distinct  cfhicational  appeal  and  a  will¬ 
ingness  to  serve,  prestige  built  upon  un¬ 
selfish  leadership  in  civic  and  public  wel- 


tioii  of  advertising  to  reading  matter,  falls  under  this  we  go  up  two  piiges,  us-  and  an  eight-page  rotogravure.” — C.  P. 
If  you  stop  to  think,  the  fx-ople  buy  a  ing  page  office  ad.  unless  there  has  been  a  J.  Mooney,  Managing  Editor,  Memphis 
newspiiper  to  read.  The  thing  to  do  is  swell  in  advertising.” — R.  E.  Stoi  t,  Kan-  Coniniercial  .Appeal, 
to  give  them  reading  matter  anil  to  make  sas  City  Star.  ♦  *  ♦ 

it  interesting.  The  newspaper  must  be  a  ...  “The  Washington  Star  ordinarily  es- 

daily  magazine  as  well  as  a  newspaper.  “The  Transcrijit  considers  that  pro-  tiniates  that  the  amount  of  reading  mat- 
“It  must  take  the  place  of  hooks  and  (xirtions  of  reading  matter  and  advertis-  ter,  exclusive  of  a  half-page  of  illiistra- 
magazines  in  the  homes  of  thousands.” —  ing  have  absolutely  no  relation  to  each  lions,  rinnired  to  cover  the  news,  edi- 
Grovk  Patterson,  Executive  F'ditor,  other  and  wc  eilitors  are  fortunately  tori.'iK  and  features  daily,  varies  from 
Toledo  Blade.  alloweil  to  pursue  that  policy.  We  have  to  105  columns. 

*  *  *  ■  three  eilitions  in  an  afteriUMin  aiul  fre-  “The  size  of  the  paper  each  day,  there- 

“The  most  important  factor,  of  course,  qneiitly  do  not  know  until  after  the  first  fore,  deiKuds  on  the  amount  of  advertisc- 


fare,_  dignified  promotion  an«l  the  courage  j,,  );aining  and  maintaining  ncwsiviper  eilition  is  ready  W 
to  pioneer.’ — .Arthhr  C.  Johnson,  Pub-  circulation  is  the  making  of  a  goo<l  news-  p;iges  we  shall  have 


the  press  how  many  inents  for  that  day. 


lisher,  Columbus  Dispatch.  paper  and  a  newspaper  that  the  public  re-  ..f  .m  better  argument  in  favor  of  this  early  each  day,  an  estimate  is  m.ide  of 

*  *  ♦  spects  and  believes  in — a  newspaper  that  (xilicy  than  the  fact  that  the  greatest  how  many  pages  will  Ix'  ri^uircd  to 

“Enterprise,  reliability  and  character.”  is  fair  aiul  accurate.  Of  course,  accuracy  news  event  that  ever  happened — the  place  those  .ids  without  infringing  on  the 

— .\ti.anta  JorRNAL,  John  S.  Cohen,  is  the  most  difficult  thing  in  mo<lern  news-  opening  of  the  World  War — came  in  first,  secoiul  or  editorial  pages,  and  that 


for  the  last. 


.As  soon  as  that  anvniiit  is  ascertained 


President. 


paper-making  and  I  liave  always  felt  that  .August,  the  season  when  .idvcrtising  is  fixes  the  size  of  the  paper 


♦  ♦  *  any  newspaper  that  could  maintain  the  at  its  lowest  ebb.  "For  example.  to<lay  the  size  of  the 

“Full,  fair  and  accurate  publication  of  greatest  degree  of  accuracy  in  its  field  “I  sympathize  greatly  with  all  the  pub-  •'star  is  54  p;igcs — 4.32  columns.  The  ads 

all  news  that  is  real  news  and  that  can  would  be  the  leading  newspaper.  Ushers’  desire  to  keep  down  the  paper  bill,  for  flie  day  amount  to  321  columns,  leav- 

be  published  with  decency;  honest  and  “In  addition  to  the  qualities  in  the  We  suffer  from  the  expense  of  it  our-  ing  111  columns.  Dixlucting  4  columns 

fearless  editorial  comment  addressed  to  newspaper  itself  that  are  necessary,  no  selves,  but  there  is  neither  logic  nor  in-  for  half-page  of  illustrations  leaves  107 

the  intelligence  and  integrity  of  readers;  newspaper  is  successful  without  a  first-  telligence  in  trying  to  find  a  ratio  be-  columns  of  reading  matter.  Thi.s  amount 

an  ever-animating  conviction  that  a  news-  class  circulation  department.  tween  two  such  irrelevant  things  as  news  is  in  excess  of  the  general  requirements, 

paper  must  justify  itself  as  a  public  in-  “The  Chicago  Tribune  is  recognized  as  .ind  advertising.  The  nearest  approach  but  it  would  be  impossible  to  crowd  321 

stitution,  worthy  of  public  confidence,  having  the  most  aggressive  business  or-  to  it  is  perhaps  how  much  emphasis  to  columns  of  ads  into  52  pages  without  in- 


“I  sympathize  greatly  with  all  the  pub-  'star  is  54  p;igcs — 4.32  columns.  The  ads 
lishers’  desire  to  keep  down  the  pai^r  bill,  for  the  day  amount  to  321  columns,  leav- 
We  suffer  from  the  expense  of  it  our-  ing  111  columns.  Dixlucting  4  columns 
selves,  but  there  is  neither  logic  nor  in-  for  half-page  of  illustrations  leaves  107 
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fringing  on  the  first,  second  and  editorial  size  of  the  paper,  representing  in  a  40-  the  size  of  the  paper.  On  various  small  back  over  one’s  newspaper  career,  has 

pages.  We  expect  to  make  the  average  page  paper  about  28  per  cent;  and  in  a  editions  this  approximation  isn’t  very  ac-  been  the  Genesis  of  many  a  striking 

by  a  tighter  paper  some  other  day. —  30-page  paper  about  37}/i  per  cent.  But  curate,  but  the  discrepancy  is  strictly  in  achievement.  The  duties  of  a  copyrcader 

Rudolph  Kauffmann,  Managing  Edi-  if  the  advertising  schedule  is  270  columns  favor  of  the  reader  as  it  is  in  all  of  our  are  trying  but  one  who  looks  on  his  task 

tor,  Washington  Star.  we  set  the  paper  at  40  pages.  If  it  is,  editions.  However,  we  figure  that  in  an  as  drudgery  is  hopeless;  he  will  be  simply 

*  *  *  say,  200  columns,  we  will  have  a  36-page  edition  of  40  pages  or  more,  which  in  a  cog  in  a  vast  news  machine.  But  for 

“The  Constitution  is  now  working  on  paper,  with  88  columns  of  space  for  our  the  busy  season  we  frequently  run,  the  the  copyreader  who  has  real  love  of  his 

a  news  minimum  of  75  columns.  part. — E.  S.  Beck,  Managing  Editor,  number  of  columns  of  news  runs  100  or  job,  who  finds  joy  in  the  constantly 


a  news  minimum  of  75  columns.  part. — E.  S.  Be 

“This  makes  the  average,  of  course,  Chicago  Tribune, 
above  80  columns.  This  news  minimum  > 

is  about  ten  columns  lower  than  we  “W#>  rerniynize 


more.  According  to  our  computation  and  changing  field  ^fore  him — well,  the 

belief,  100  or  115  columns  of  news  matter  chances  are  he  will  go  far  in  his  calling, 

is  about  ten  columns  lower  than  we  “We  recognize  the  reader’s  right  to  a  constitutes  as  much  as  a  budget  as  any-  The  universal  copy  desk— employed  in 

operate  under  in  the  fall  months  when  the  fair  proportion  between  news  matter  and  t>ody  will  read  for  a  day.  many  offices— has  its  advantages  but 

paper  is  larger.  We  are  now  running  advertising,  but  this  proportion  changes  “The  size  of  the  news  space  in  our  whether  there  is  one  or  two  copy  desks 

from  20  to  24  pages  daily,  and  it  has  with  the  size  of  the  paper.  We  operate  Sunday  paper  is  allotted  generally  on  the  is,  in  my  view,  a  secondary  considera- 

been  our  experience  that  we  can  present  on  the  following  definite  schedule  which  ^ame  basis,  though  of  course  it  is  broken  tion  compared  to  the  qualifications,  the 

the  necessary  features  and  all  the  news  calls  for  a  minimum  amount  of  news  “P  '"to  many  sections,  and  the  effort  to  aptitude  for  the  task,  of  the  men  who 

necessary  in  a  75-column  minimum.  space  in  each  edition.  P^l  *  representation  of  news  in  each  constitute  the  copy  desk.  Our  reversed 

“In  allotting  the  news  space  to  the  may  carry  us  above  the  arbitrary  schedule  chief,  the  late  William  R.  Nelson,  f)nce 

.various  news  departments  —  society,  oumns  under  which  we  operate  for  the  daily.  observed:  “A  lot  of  fellows  in  the  news- 

sports,  local  and  telegraph — we  always  “These  are  minimum  figures  as  far  as  paper  business  should  be  working  in  a 

first  deduct  16  columns  for  features  from  ^9  g9  news  matter  is  concerned,  and  if  it  is  laundry.” 

the  maximum  space  over  and  above  paid  18  52  92  neces.sary  to  raise  the  size  of  the  paper  our  office  we  prefer  the  two  copy 

advertising.  In  other  words,  if  our  news  20  67  93  to  provide  the  rerjuisite  news  space  we  desks  within  speaking  distance  of  each 

and  feature  space  is  over  80  columns,  that  24  95  97  other  and  with  constant  liaison.  We 

leaves  us  64  columns  for  news.  Our  26  108  lOO  “If  a  jump  of  four  pages  would  be  operate  on  this  plan  with  fretjueftt  trans¬ 
local  news  generally  runs  from  15  to  20  28  122  102  necessary,  as  for  instance  from  36  to  40  fers  of  men  from  city  desk  to  telegraph 

columns;  State  news  from  two  to  three  32  152  104  fou'"  P^ess  capacity  not  permitting  us  to  desk  and  vice  versa  in  periods  of  stress, 

columns:  sport  from  six  to  eight  36  182  106  print  38),  an  arbitrary  raise  in  size  is  The  men  on  both  desks,  selected  from 

columns;  markets  from  eight  to  ten  40  212  108  sometimes  avoided  by  leaving  out  paid  reporters  and  other  writers  in  the  first 

columns ;  women’s  news  from  six  to  eight  4g  271  113  advertising  for  the  day.  However,  if  place  for  their  ability  to  write  clear,  terse 

columns.  52  300  116  the  business  office  has  no  advertising  it  English;  are  urged  to  further  perfect 

“We  find  very  little  difficulty  in  cover-  56  330  118  sacrifice  in  this  way,  the  increase  is  their  knowledge  of  it. 


space  in  each  edition. 


necessary  in  a  75-column  minimum.  spac 

“In  allotting  the  news  space  to  the 
.various  news  departments  —  society, 
sports,  local  and  telegraph — we  always 
first  deduct  16  columns  for  features  from 
the  maximum  space  over  and  above  paid 
advertising.  In  other  words,  if  our  news 
and  feature  space  is  over  80  columns,  that 
leaves  us  64  columns  for  news.  Our 
local  news  generally  runs  from  15  to  20 
columns ;  State  news  from  two  to  three 
columns ;  sport  from  six  to  eight 
columns ;  markets  from  eight  to  ten 
columns ;  women’s  news  from  six  to  eight 
columns. 

“We  find  very  little  difficulty  in  cover¬ 
ing  the  new's  of  an  average  day  in  from 
65  to  70  columns  as  outlined  abf>ve.  Of  — 
course  if  there  is  anything  special,  like,  *V 
for  instance,  the  long  text  of  the  Dawes  ever 
report,  we  increa.se  the  news  space  to  “] 
take  care  of  it. 
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*  Which  i* 

•  the  largest  daily 

edition  paper 

made,  and  essential  office  ads  are  inserted 
to  prevent  the  reader  from  gaining  the 


We  have  one  book,  an  old  timer, — 
“Words  and  Their  Uses”  by  Richard 
Grant  White — written  soon  after  the 
Civil  War  but  the  best  we  know  of,  as 
a  teacher  of  newspaper  expression.  We 


?,.ort,  we  increase  the  news  space  to  will  thus  he  noted  the  proportion  of  to  give  the  paper  the  appearance  that  it  ^  teacher  of  newspaper  expression.  We 

1 1  j  1/-  declines  with  the  size  of  the  paper,  is  crow’ded  and  prosperous.  -—Joseph  M.  jq  keep  in  constant  circulation  a  half 

We  very  seldom  rMUce  the  16  Our  aim  is  to  give  the  reader  approxi-  .\n.4MS,  Asst.  Managing  Editor,  St.  dozen  copies  not  only  among  editors  and 

columns  alloted  daily  for  features.  This  rnately  columns  of  news  whatever  Louis  Post-Dispatch.  reporters  but  among  all  whose  writings 

16  columns  includes  a  full  page  of  j^^d  in  our  columns.  We  are  not  free 

comics,  four  columns  of  features  on  the  - - - — i  from  barl  English,  far,  far  from  it.  I 

^itorial  page  and  four  columns  of  _ _ could  cite  from  our  papers  repeated  in¬ 
features  on  our  womans  jiages.  EDITORS  EXCHANGE  EXPERIENCES  ON  NEWS  stances  of  outrageous  assaults  on  tiie 

We  do  not  try  to  run  our  news  language.  “Presented  with,”  “none  are,” 

columns  on  a  comparative  basis  with  the  HADiULlDlia  the  misuse  of  “who”  and  “whom”  and 

advertising.  On  the  other  hand,  we  have  scores  of  other  familiar  enemies  sret  in 

figured  out  what  is  the  .smallest  possible - -  notwithstanding  office  rules  and  specific 

numher  of  columns  in  which  we  can  ,  ,3.  Handling  News  the  hastilv  often  carelessly  read  news-  Prohibitions  of  years  and  years  of  stand- 

properly  present  our  necessary  features,  iilVI El  HODb  ot  Handling  News  the  nastily,  oiten  carelessly  aa  Those  who  sit  in  on  the  real  works 

and  the  news  of  the  world,  and  have  set  Copy  furnished  the  meeting  with  .  ,  .  sentence  the  of  the  editorial  side  of  a  newspaper 

that  figure  as  our  news  minimum,  regard-  some  substantial  philosophy  from  the  ^  ow  e  aooreciation  of  the  marvel  that,  with  all  the  slap— clash- 

less  of  how  many  columns  of  advertising  mind  of  Ralph  Stout,  Kansas  City  Star,  shadines  of^^meaning  more  bang  of  its  making,  it  is  as  near  perfect 

to  lie  S0I.I  for  any  certain  date.  -.d^a  hnet  but  trenchant  after-d^  iS%ha^"?nTws^ner"  ¥  it  is  but  the  reader  knows  nothlTig  of 


EDITORS  EXCHANGE  EXPERIENCES  ON  NEWS 
HANDLING 

iiATETHODS  of  Handling  News  the  hastily,  often  carelessly  read  news 
tlip  meptinff  with  paper. 


aiul  a  brief  but  trenchant  after-discussion,  delicate  shadings  of  meaning,  more 


“With  the  fluctuation  of  daily  adver-  Both  are  quoted  from  the  official  record:  ‘h^  .^n  ^wsj^^^  nothing;  he  judges  only  what 

t.sing,  if  we  tried  to  run  our  news  j^e  copy  desk  is  a  vital  part  of  unquestionably  ’  “landed,”  which  hands;  he  has  no  under¬ 
columns  on  a  projKirtionate  basis  we  would  newspaper;  on  the  degree  of  atten-  brought  to  the  understanding  of  all  who  standing  of  or  compassion  for  errors  of 

have  wide  oiK-n  papers  on  WtHlnesday,  jj,,,,  ^  receives  depends  a  newspaper’s  read  it,  accurately  and  precisely,  what  the  ^^ct  or  expression. 

J  hursdav  and  Saturdav.  wliile  on  .Mon-  _ ...  V.  -a _  _ .1 _ _  _ 


tising,  if  we  tried  to  run  our  news  xfie  copy  desk  is  a  vital  part  of  unquestionably 


Thursday  and  Saturday,  while  on  Mon-  reputation  for 
day,  Tuesday  and  Friday  we  would  have  dear  terse  Eng- 
not  enough  space  to  handle  our  reiwrts.”  ]j^b.  Further  than 
— F.  W.  Clarke,  Managing  Editor,  At-  jbat  it  wields  a 
lanta  Constitution.”  far-rearh- 


lish.  Further  than 
that  it  wields  a 
potent,  far-reach¬ 
ing  influence 
— its  ramifications 
seldom  fully  re¬ 
alized — o  n  the 
speech  of  its  com- 


“The  Morning  Sun  we  hold  to  an  aver-  it®  ramitications 
age  through  the  year  of  48  per  cent.  seldom  fully  re- 

“In  the  Evening  Sun  we  run  on  an  Mized  o  n  the 
average  of  32  to  34  per  cent.  speech  of  its 

“This  gives  the  morning  paper  90  to  ni  unity.  We 
105  columns  a  day,  and  approximately  ra|her  pride  our- 
the  same  amount  to  the  evening  paper,  selves  out  in  the 
Of  course,  the  difference  in  percentages  Wijst  that  our 
is  due  to  the  fact  that  we  carry  a  much  P^plc  'ook 

greater  volume  of  advertising  matter  in  *  their  news- 
the  evening  edition.  Then,  too,  with  the  *or  ^id- 

morning  paper  the  percentage  fluctuates  there, 

more  widely  as  advertising  is  light.  "ewspapei 


author  meant  to  convey  was  President 
Coolidge’s  first  message  to  Congress.  In 


Particularly  on  the  afternoon  news¬ 
paper  the  telephone  news  report  and  the 


our  office  we  urged  on  our  writers  study  re-write  man  have  in  the  last  ten_  years 
of  it  as  a  model  for  newspaper  writing,  steadily  assumed  a  larger  ^rt  in  the 
As  an  example  of  the  reverse  type  of  handling  of  the  news.  It  is  futile  to 
writing,  of  the  involved,  the  turgid,  the  lament  that  news  over  the  telephone, 
difficult  to  grasp,  hunt  up  a  decision,  any  written  by  a  man  who  was  not  an  eye- 
one — picked  at  random — of  the  hortorable  witness,  who  had  no  actual  contact  with 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  fbe  event,  the  scene  or  the  interview. 
That’s  why  “bulls”  on  “hot  spot”  flashes  niisses  the  true  atmosphere. 


of  news  of  Supreme  Court  decisions  are 
frequent. 

The  potential  value  of  a  copy  reader  is 
without  limit.  The  extent  of  knowledge 


However,  I  have  known  instances  of 
this  kind  of  reporting  which  accurately 
and  vividly  conveyed  the  spirit  of  the 
event.  Perhaps  more  often  it  is  missed 


uuc  lu  me  laei  men  wc  eai  i  >  d  iiiueii  •  ■  which  may  be  of  value  to  him  is  beyond  and  the  atmosphere  of  the  story  the  type 

eater  volume  of  advertising  matter  in  * computation.  He  should  be  a  storehouse  tells  is  wholly  misleading  but  again  that 
e  evening  edition  Then  too  with  the  Ruid-  J..mes  M.  Thomson  of  local  information  and  history  in  ad-  depends  on  the  quality  of  the  men  at  the 

orning  paper  the  percentage  ’  fluctuates  there.  dition  to  being  the  possessor  of  general  two  ends  of  the  wire.  This  type  of  re- 

ore  widely  as  advertising  is  light.  ^  newspaper  s  power  as  an  educator  knowledge  to  equip  him  to  edit  topics  of  porting  has  come  to  stay ;  the  public  likes 

“For  example  in  January  and  Febru-  ^  responsibility  which  is  recog-  wide  range.  With  advantage  he  could  its  news  hot  off  the  griddle.  It  has  to  be 

V  we  freoiientlv  run  .5.5  ner  cent  readinv  nized  widely  by  the  directing  spirits  of  know  everything,  for  he  handles  copy  employed  but  the  old  style,  the  story 

many  daily  publications  in  our  territory,  running  from  politics  to  Egyptology  and  written  wholly  by  the  man  who  talked  to 


ary  we  frequently  run  55  per  cent  reading 
matter  in  order  to  maintain  the  news 


standards  w'e  feel  are  desirable  and  to  influence  on  speech  is  subtle,  seldom  from  prunes  to  problems  of  philosophy,  the  actors  in  it,  who  saw  the  scenes 
take  care  of  the  regular  departments  recognized,  but,  nevertheless,  it  does  It  covers  the  gamut  of  human  activity;  figuring  in  it,  who  absorbed  every  angle 

which  we  term  overhead  and  which  in-  knowledge  may  at  some  time  come  of  it,  who  by  personal  investigation  be- 

cludes  everything  except  the  general,  New-spapers  given  to  care  ess  sloppy  into  good  play;  the  lack  of  it  may  be  came  saturated  with  the  spirit  of  it 

local  and  telegraSi  new.s  English  are  certain  to  accelerate  a  natural  responsible  for  an  error  that  will  bring  should  not  pass  into  the  discard.  This 

•qn  nrrlpr  tn  a  rtiprk  nn  tendency  toward  incorrect  speech.  All  the  smile  of  ridicule  to  the  readers.  sort  of  reporting  produced  the  sparkling 

hr>w  wp  arp  ninnincr  a  Hailv  rpnnrt  i<;  ^^ort  for  correct  English  is  going  against  It  is  essential  for  the  executive  to  know  New  York  Sun  of  Charles  A.  Dana  days, 
stiunlipd  to  thp  heads  of  the  denart-  every  agency  that  tends  that  the  range  of  knowledge  of  each  of  his  A  roll  call  of  the  reporters  of  that  organ- 

tripntc  ”_Pmti  t  atham  The  Raltimorp  Way,  which  aids  in  implanting  in  the  copy  readers  and  it  is  essential  there  ization  at  its  high  tide  would  be  a  list 

c,  _  ‘  '  individual,  still  susceptible  to  the  forma-  should  be  copy  readers  in  each  organiza-  of  the  best  American  magazine  and  fiction 

^  ■  ♦  ♦  ♦  tion  of  correct  habits  of  speech,  the  tion  who  possess  special,  even  technical,  writers  of  later  days. 

•  r  00  knowledge  of  a  wide  variety  of  subjects.  The  division  of  the  work  of  handling 

\\e  regard  an  average  limit  of  90  type  of  speech  in  the  home  is  the  printed  This  acquaintance  with  the  capability  of  copy  is  a  matter  of  choice  with  each 

columns  as  proper  for  our  total  require-  page,  read  twice  a  day.  his  lieutenants  enables  the  executive  to  newspaper  but,  whatever  the  method  I 

ments  in  news,  features,  editorials,  car-  And  after  all  correct  English  is  no  pass  out  where  it  belongs  the  copy  which  would  urge  most  careful  attention  to  copy 


the  tide  but  every  agency  that  tends  that  the  range  of  knowledge  of  each  of  his  A  roll  call  of  the  reporters  of  that  organ- 


ments  in  news,  features,  editorials,  car-  And  after  all  correct  English  is  no  pass  out  where  it  belongs  the  copy  which  would  urge  most  careful  attention  to  copy 
toons,  news  pictures  and  .comic  strips,  mere  fad;  its  justification  lies  in  plain  comes  to  him.  If  the  copy  readers’  ser-  before  it  is  committed  to  the  printer. 

Sometimes  (as  recently  wiffi  the  heavy  common  sen.se.  The  purpose  of  language  vice  is  sometimes  undervalued  it  is  be-  In  this  association,  I  wonder  if  our 

Washington  dispatches  and  the  State  is  the  transference  of  ideas,  of  thoughts,  cause  the  possibilities  of  his  function,  the  own  experience  with  printers  and  proof- 
primaries)  we  have  averaged  through  a  of  narrative  from  one  to  another  in  the  responsibility  that  is  his  is  not  appre-  reading  is  exceptional.  Per.sonally  I 
month  somewhat  over  the  90-column  most  accurate  way  possible.  This  is  ac-  ciated  to  the  full.  have  detected  in  recent  years  a  st^dy 

mark,  but  that  is  what  we  aim  at  through  compli.shed  best  by  the  forms  established  To  him  on  big  newspapers  the  develop-  deterioration  in  the  intelligence  of  the 
the  year.  I  am  speaking,  of  course,  of  after  years  of  usage  by  masters  of  the  ment  of  stories  or  phases  of  stories  that  “intelligent  compositor.”  Errors  of  ignor- 

the  six  week-day  issues.  language.  come  to  his  hands,  the  brincinc  out  of  a  ance.  of  misrraHincr  of  rom,  in  oom. 


the  SIX  week-day  issues.  language.  come  to  his  hands,  the  bringing  out  of  a  ance,  of  misreading  of  copy  in  the  com- 

“Obviously  the  percentage  of  our  total  Nowhere  is  clarity  of  expression,  pre-  line  down  in  the  body  of  a  piece  of  copy  posing  room  have  increased  amazinglv 
space  given  to  news,  etc.,  with  this  stable  cision  of  words  chosen  to  convey  the  into  a  real  story ;  a  phrase  mav  give  him  Proof-reading  has  gone  back  along  with 

total  of  90  columns,  will  vary  with  the  exact  idea  more  desirable  than  in  making  an  inspiration  of  the  kind  which,  looking  it.  Rarely  does  the  proof-room  catch 


Editor 
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©ore  than  a  purely  typographical  error.  I  think  this  prize  system  we  have  of  commandment  in  every  newspaper  office,  improve  on  the  old  system  of  depart- 

W.Hat  causes  it?  Has  the  grade  of  $10  and  $5  and  $3  a  week  for  the  three  large  or  small.  mental  handling  of  copy,  so  far  as  main- 

nrinter  changed  with  the  coming  of  the  best  heads,  has  stimulated  the  interest  in  Mr.  Sherman,  Springfield  Union:  I  taining  interest  in  the  copy  readers  work, 
fvoe-setting  machine?  bead  writing.  If  we  could  find  some  am  sometimes  persuaded  that  our  copy  We  handle  a  ^^t  deal  of  suburban 

would  hesitate  to  say  but  I  do  know  system  to  stimulate  accuracy  and  readers  are  more  inclined  to  follow  Prof.  »ews,  ^mething  hke  30  to 

m-aduates  from  the  comnosinK  room  to  'ntelligence  in  handling  of  copy  and,  par-  Lounsberry’s  recently  issued  charming  «Y"y  "’“r,  .u  ‘ia  !  second 

^acjuates  irom  me  composing  rwm  to  ^j^ujariy  something  that  I  find  a  great  Up  Ittemms  to  defend  e<btion.  Under  the  old  system  that  was 

the  editorial  room,  the  course  of  some  J with  the  lack  of  ability  or  un^m-itLl  sSi  L  »  suburban  editor  with  one 

of  the  shining  lights  in  American  interest  in  reducing  stories,  cutting  out  essentiallv^correct  rather^than  to  follow  assist^ts.  That  man  t^k  an 

ism— in  our  own  office  the  route  followed  unnecessary  words.  They  will  keep  the  correct  rather  than  to  tollow  .^terest  and  pride  in  his  work.  The  man 


by  the  best  writers  we  have  had — are 
now  negligible. 


unnecessary  words.  They  will  keep  the 
story  in  the  specified  space,  but  they  are 
more  likely  to  do  it  by  dropping  a  large 


Mr.  Richard  Grant  White's  work, 
“Words  and  Their  Uses.” 


that  handled  the  telegraph  copy  main¬ 
tains  an  equal  interest  and  pride  in  his 


President  Yost:  Mr.  Beck,  I  would  section  than  to  cut  Iwlf  a  dozen  phrases  Lounsberry  says  that  a  child  brought  work.  In  the  city  department,  likewise, 
like  to  have  you  discuss  that  question  a  or  perhaps  half  a  dozen  words  out  of  each  bi  a  good  home  where  only  correct  Of  course,  the  difficulty  came  in  getting 
little  bit.  I  don’t  know  of  any  one  who  paragraph.  That  is  my  idea  of  intelligent  Enghsli  is  spoken,  will  almost  invariably  the  copy  into  the  composing  room  on  time 
is  more  experienced  in  handling  coov  copy  writing,  to  reduce  it  to  the  simplest  **b  is  me,  instead  of  “it  is  I,  say,  and  also  the  problem  of  each  department 


than  Mr.  Beck.  What  is  your  idea  of  the 
rewrite  man? 

.\Ir.  Beck  :  I  don’t  like  the  rewrite 
man,  but  I  feel  as  Mr.  Stout  does,  that 
he  is  a  necessary  evil.  In  the  early  years, 
when  I  found  he 
was  coming  into 
existence,  we  had 
lots  of  difficulties, 
and  I  got  a  great 
prejudice  against 
them,  but  I  found 
in  the  last  year  or 
two,  with  our 
present  staff,  two 
regularly,  some¬ 
times  three,  who 
have  pleasantly 
surprised  me  and 
gratified  me  by 
the  relative 

accuracy  of  their  Hhibert  Bavard  Swope 
work.  .  ... 


ragraph.  That  is  my  idea  of  intelligent  English  is  spoken,  will  almost  invariably  the  copy  into  the  composing  room  on  time 
py  writing,  to  reduce  it  to  the  simplest  s^y  “b  is  me,”  instead  of  “it  is  I,”  say,  and  also  the  problem  of  each  department 
form — as  Mr  Stout  recommended  sim-  "who  do  you  wish  to  see,”  instead  of  wishing  to  have  the  utmost  space,  with 
IdicVof  ianguaS  “whom  do  you  wish  to  see.”  and  he  at-  the  result  that  we  might  be  ^erloaded 

Mr.  Hopwood:  Mr.  Beck,  do  you  find  tempts  to  justify  all  such  expressions  as  with  suburban  news  and  overloaded  with 
at  in  this  prize  system  that  you  have  being  fundamentally  correct.  So  1  am  city  news,  and  not  properly  coordinated. 


for  headlines,  certain  men  rather  con¬ 
sistently  repeat  in  winning  those  prizes? 

Mr.  Beck  :  On  a  board  containing  50 
heads  as  the  week’s  candidates,  naturally 
there  are  perhaps  half  a  dozen  of  equal 
quality.  I  make  the  selection  Friday 
night  when  I  make  up  the  payroll,  I  try 
to  distribute  it  a  little.  If  there  are  two 
heads  that  I  think  are  equally  meritor¬ 
ious,  and  one  of  the  men  had  received  a 
prize  the  week  be-fore,  I  try  to  give  it  to 
some  one  else  at  that  time,  and  likewise 
I  try,  although  this  isn’t  specified  in  our 
arrangement,  to  give  one  to  the  telegrapli 
desk  and  one  to  the  cable  desk  and  one  to 
the  city  desk. 


sometimes  persuaded  that  our  copy  read-  until  we  introduced  the  universal  desk, 
ers  follow  Mr.  Lounsberry’s  book  rather  This  very  quickly  made  every  man  feel 


than  Richard  Grant  White’s. 


that  he  was  a  part  of  the  machinery  of 


I  was  interesterl  in  what  Mr.  Beck  has  the  office,  and  he  didn’t  have  that  same 
said  about  the  copy  desk,  the  difficulty  of  interest.  I  find  that  the  greatest  difficulty 


maintaining  interest  and  enthusiasm  on 
that  desk.  I  do  not  believe  that  vou  can 


is  keeping  men  on  the  copy  desk  who 
want  to  get  off  it  as  speedily  as  possible. 


ESSARY  TELLS  EDITORS  OF  WASHINGTON 
NEWS  METHODS 


AT  the  Friday  afternoon  session  of  the 
F'ditors’  Society  J.  Fred  Essary,  Wash- 


I'ederal  Reserve  Board  speaks;  of  agri- 
cidture,  of  organized  labor,  of  foreign  and 


Mr.  Hopwood;  Do  you  base  your  ington  correspiwdent  of  the  Baltimore  domestic  commerce,  all  looking  to  Wash- 


judgment  on  brijliancy,  or  do  you  some-  Sun,  read  a  bril- 
times  give  a  prize  to  a  perfectly  clear,  liant  paper  on 
strong,  straight  news  head?  “The  Relation  of 


With  my  long,  deep-seated  prejudice  strong,  straight  news  head?  “The  Relation  of 

against  the  system,  I  have  watched  its  Mr.  Beck;  We  found  at  first  there  the  Washington 
development,  and  I  have  really  found  it  was  considerable  straining  for  brilliancy  Correspondent  to 
better  than  I  expected,  although  it  isn’t  and  we  tried,  to  some  extent,  to  dis-  His  Paper.”  He 
as  good  a  system  As  in  the  ol<l  days  when  courage  that  by  giving  a  good  share  of  received  an  ova- 
the  men  came  in  and  did  their  own  the  prizes  to  straight,  substantial  heads,  tion.  His  address 
writing.  There  is  sometimes  a  very  clever  head,  follows : 

However,  in  Kansas  City,  as  well  as  what  we  call  a  “five  head,”  a  little  two-  The  corps  of 

Chicago,  it  seems  almost  impossible  with  line  head  that  we  use  over  our  shorter  Washington  cor- 
our  present  hours  and  it  would  seem  more  items.  We  try  to  encourage  a  brightness  respondents,  for 
so  in  the  case  of  an  afternoon  paper,  to  m  those,  but  in  the  big  heads  we  try  to  which  I  have  the 

*avoid  this  rewriting  system.  R've  them  to  substantial,  straight-forward  privilege  of 


^un,  read  a  bnl-  ington  for  guidance  or  for  support.  There 

is  no  line  of  big  business  or  little  business 
that  sooner  or  later  does  not  find  itself 
intimately  concerned  with  government. 
This  vast  centralization  of  interests  in  the 
Capital  has  brought  to  it  literally  .scores 
of  national  organization  headquarters,  all 
of  them  there  for  the  purpose  of  keeping 
in  hourly  touch  with  the  men  and  meas¬ 
ures  which  affect  them  vitally.  To  illus¬ 
trate  my  point  1  need  only  cite  you  to  the 
.American  Railway  Association,  the  Am¬ 
erican  Federation  of  Lalxir,  the  National 
^ 1^  .o  Manufacturers  Association,  the  United 

grateful  to  you.  States  Chamlier  of  Commerce,  the  Na- 

Mr.  Chair-  -****1^  tional  C  oal  .Association,  the  Institute  of 

man,  for  a  place  Meat  Packers,  the  Board  of  Farm  Or- 

on  this  prf>gram  and  for  an  opportunity  ganizations  and  numberless  other  bodies 

to  discuss  with  you,  even  briefly,  the  representative  of  American  business 


We  had  a  bad  fire  the  other  day  in  heads,  ^id  we  consider  also  the  ty-  speaking  is  - - - - -  ...v 

the  southwest  part  of  town,  and  it  was,  pographical  appearance.  A  split  word  grateful  to  you.  States  Chamlier  of  Commerce,  the  Na- 

1  think  midnight  before  our  men  really  never  receives  a  prize.  We  try  to  en-  -Mr.  Chair-  -ssary  tional  Coal  .Association,  the  Institute  of 

had  found  out  just  what  had  happened,  courage  appearance  as  well  as  accuracy  man,  for  a  place  Meat  Packers,  the  Board  of  Farm  Gr¬ 
in  fact  we  were  uncertain  as  to  the  the  reflection  of  facts.  on  this  prf>gram  and  for  an  opportunity  ganizations  and  numberless  other  bodies 

number  of  deaths  at  that  time.  It  was  a  Mr.  .Abbot:  It  seems  to  me  that  this  to  discuss  with  you,  even  briefly,  the  representative  of  American  business 
long  distance  from  the  office,  and  I  don’t  question  of  the  copy  reader  has  a  very  Washington  Bureau,  its  problems,  its  use-  which  have  come  into  our  field  and  which 

believe  that  we  could  have  satisfactorily  vital  bearing  on  the  character  of  the  fulness,  and  its  relation  to  the  editors  have  enormously  broaded  our  news  ac- 

had  any  one  man  come  in  and  prepare  a  newspaper,  particularly  of  the  city  news-  who  direct  our  work  and  by  whose  grace  tivities. 

story _ we  close  our  home  edition  at  1 :15.  papers  today.  I  have  found  in  the  past  we  have  our  being.  Perhaps  it  is  not  Even  this  develo]>meiit  however,  does 

That  means  we  have  to  cut  off  copy  at  a  feeling  among  the  copy  readers  that  necessary  for  me  to  remind  this  audience  not  impose  u|)on  all  newspapers  of  major 
quarter  of  one,  giving  us  three-quarters  jt  is  drudgery;  it  gets  to  be  sort  of  per-  that  Washington  correspondence  is  no  league  pretentions  the  burden  of  elab- 

of  an  hour,  perhaps  a  little  more,  in  functory  work.  longer  a  luxury;  that  it  has  become  a  orately  equipped  bureaus,  involving  heavy 

which  time  ’  one  of  these  rewrite  men  _  In  too  many  offices,  I  think  I  can  say  necessity  and  that  as  expensive  as  it  may  overhead,  leased  wires  and  a  highly 

prepared  a  two  and  a  half  column  lead,  in  New  York  at  any  rate,  when  I  was  be,  it  is  as  vital  to  the  progressive  news-  specialized  service.  But  it  has  influenced 

There  was  some  supplementary  matter  there,  it  was  the  practice  to  put  on  the  paper  as  is  the  editorial  or  the  markets,  scores  of  newspapers  during  the  past  ten 


of  an  hour,  perhaps  a  little  more,  in  tunctory  work.  longer  a  luxury;  that  it  has  become  a  orately  equipped  bureaus,  involving  heavy 

which  time  ’  one  of  these  rewrite  men  _  In  too  many  offices,  I  think  I  can  say  necessity  and  that  as  expensive  as  it  may  overhead,  leased  wires  and  a  highly 

prepared  a  two  and  a  half  column  lead,  in  New  York  at  any  rate,  when  I  was  be,  it  is  as  vital  to  the  progressive  news-  specialized  service.  But  it  has  influenced 

There  was  some  supplementary  matter  there,  it  was  the  practice  to  put  on  the  paper  as  is  the  editorial  or  the  markets,  scores  of  newspapers  during  the  past  ten 

written  by  men  who  had  come  in  earlier,  copy  desk,  men  who  no  longer  had  the  or  perhaps  what  is  more  important  than  years  to  send  staff  men  to  Washington, 
but  his  lead  was  really  quite  accurate  as  activity,  the  body,  at  any  rate,  to  make  them  all,  the  weather.  newspapers  that  before  were  satisfied 

facts  develop^  later,  spirited  and  a  pretty  thoroughly  successful  reporters,  and  we  There  may  have  been  a  time  when  some  with  a  part-time  service.  It  has  brought 
fair  imitation  of  a  first-hand  report.  built  up  in  almost  every  newspaper  office,  of  us  were  much  younger  in  the  business,  about  an  increa.se  in  the  membership  of 
We  had  the  same  experience,  par-  *  group  of  copy  editors  who,  if  not  when  the  A.  P.  report  out  of  Washing-  Corps  of  correspondents  to  appro.x- 
ticularly  with  the  proofing,  not  so  much  superannuated,  were  narrowly  approach-  ton  was  sufficient  for  all  general  purposes,  imately  300,  not  counting  half  as  many 


when  a  few  dollars  a  week  would  provide 
an  adequate  special  service  on  localized 
interests  and  when  the  political  letter 


proof-room.  It  always  seemed  to  me  it  M*'  I  think  it  is  apj^opriatc  adequate  special  service  on  localized 

was  kind  of  an  old  man’s  home  for  the  at  this  time  to  make  a  brief  plea  in  favor  interests  and  when  the  political  letter 
decrepit  printer.  ,  cultivation  of  a  pure,  sound,  Eng-  ^^riters  with  their  one-dav  a  week  com- 

I  think  it  is  going  to  require  a  good  style  m  ne\^pa^rs.  I  think  that  we  .  supolied  all  other  needs 
deal  of  encouragement  to  keep  go^  men  I  venture  the  view  that  that  time  has 


ticularly  with  the  proofing,  not  so  much  superannuated,  were  narrowly  approach-  ton  was  sufficient  for  all  general  purposes,  imately  300,  not  counting  half  as  many 
with  the  composing  room  as  with  the  mg  that  point.  when  a  few  dollars  a  week  would  provide  more  men  engaged  in  trade  paper  maga- 

proof-room.  It  always  seemed  to  me  it  Mr.  Perry:  I  think  it  is  appropriate  an  adequate  special  service  on  localized  mail  syndicate  work 

was  kind  of  an  old  man’s  home  for  the  at  this  time  to  make  a  brief  plea  in  favor  ami  when  the  oolitical  letter  Moreover,  it  has  served  to  develop  more 

decrepit  printer.  of  the  cultivation  of  a  pure,  sound,  Eng-  ^Ss  Jth  thei^^^^^^^  "’T 

I  think  it  is  going  to  require  a  good  /^-sh  sty  e  m  nei^papers.  I  think  that  we  suoo  ied  Ml  other  neld?  TV  'T-''  ® 

deal  of  encouraeement  to  keen  good  men  all  observed  the  tendency  of  news-  supplied  all  other  needs.  of  ^^y  (jefore  and,  looking 

on  the  copy  desks.  There  is  the  very  vital  Paper  writers  to  fall  into  mannerisms  and  *  venture  the  view  that  that  time  has  behind  it,  beneath  it  and  beyond  it,  under¬ 
spot.  perhaps  more  important  than  the  ^ow  these  mannerisms  will  sweep  across  Passed  for  good,  and  that  the  live  news-  take  to  interpret  it  for  the  benefit  of  their 

rewrite  man,  because  the  copy  readers  whole  newspaper  field.  Here  is  an  Papers  of  the  country  will  never  again  readers.  We  discover  that  many  editors 

handle  everything,  and  I  don’t  think  they  example.  be  satisfied  with  such  hit  and  miss  service  are  calling  for  more  of  this  sort  of  writ- 

are  as  good  as  they  used  to  be.  I  notice  two  or  three  here  in  the  paper :  from  Washington,  the  greatest  single  ing  from  us,  a  type  of  reporting  which  I 

I  do  think  that  in  our  office  the  quality  “Permit  was  issued  yesterday  by  such  news  center  in  the  world.  And  Washing-  may  add  calls  for  more  hard  work  and 

of  their  head  writing  is  greatly  improved,  and  such  a  board” ;  “Decision  by  the  ton  is  exactly  that.  There  is  a  greater  genuine  talpt  than  does  the  handling  of 

AVe  give  three  prizes  a  week  for  the  three  Haverhill  Shoe  Arbitration  Council”;  volume  of  news  proceeding  from  Wash-  spot  news  itself. 

b«t  most  accurate  and  spirited  display  and  so,  in  almost  every  paper  you  can  ington  during  each  twenty-four  hour  I  would  have  you  consider  in  this  con- 


best,  most  accurate  and  spirited  display  and  so,  in  almost  ei 
heads  that  are  written  on  the  three  •'^ad  things  like  that, 
desks.  We  have  one  cable  desk,  one  I  refer  to  the  omisi 
chief  and  two  copy  readers,  and  a  tele-  I  don’t  know  why  tha 


ton  is  exactly  that.  There  is  a  greater  genuine  talent  than  does  the  handling  of 
volume  of  news  proceeding  from  Wash-  spot  news  itself. 

ington  during  each  twenty-four  hour  I  would  have  you  consider  in  this  con- 
period  of  the  year  than  from  any  other  nection  the  value  of  the  semi-editorial 


I  refer  to  the  omission  of  “a”  or  “the.”  single  source  news  that  is  interesting  and  despatch  out  of  Washington.  I  appre- 


I  don’t  know  why  that  little  mannerism  is  news  that  is  important. 


ciate  the  scruple  of  the  ^itor  regarding 


graph  desk  and  local  desk,  and  each  night  so  seductive,  but  it  is  a  constant  fight  to 
the  night  e<litor  selects,  sometimes  I  keep  it  out  of  the  columns  of  my  paper. 


keep  it  out  of  the  columns  of  my  paper,  point  of  national  politics  and  patronage 
and  see  it  even  in  the  best  edited  papers  It  is  no  longer  simply  the  seat  of  govern- 


The  Capital  is  not  merely  the  radiating  the  freedom  of  his  news  columns  from 
>int  of  national  politics  and  patronage,  bias  or  policy-personal,  social  or  political, 
is  no  longer  simply  the  seat  of  govern-  The  news  page  ought  to  be  dedicated  to 


select,  and  sometimes  other  men  around  and  see  it  even  in  the  best  edited  papers  It  is  no  longer  simply  the  seat  ot  govern-  i  ne  news  page  ought  to  he  dedicated  to 

the  room  select  half  a  dozen  to  ten  heads  of  the  country,  and  I  have  called  attention  ment  as  represented  by  the  White  House  the  dissemination  of  information,  both 

a  night  and  post  them.  At  the  end  of  the  to  it  frequently  in  the  Associated  Press  at  one  end  of  Pennsylvania  avenue  and  pure  and  simple.  But  the  newspaper  that 

week,  we  select  the  three  best  from  the  reports.  That  is  only  one  example  of  the  the  Capitol  at  the  other  end.  Practically  has  in  Washington  a_  highly  trained 


week’s  product.  many  that  are  being  adduced.  every  great  national  interest  now  has  its  writer,  a  Keen  and  unprejudiced  oDserver, 

I  think,  as  to  the  handling  of  copy,  I  think  that  the  responsibility  that  nerve  center  in  Washington  maintaining  a  man  who  knows  his  field  intimately— 

they  are  less  careful  and  less  intelligent  rests  upon  the  newspapers  is  very  great,  an  intimate  contact  with  some  agency  ot  that  newspaper,  it  seems  ^  to  me,  jo^ 

than  they  used  to  be.  It  seems  they  are  because  not  only  does  one  newspaper  government.  This  is  particularly  true  of  much  of  _  its  corres^ndent  s  _  value  if  he 

just  as  intelligent  men,  but  I  think  they  writer  take  his  cue  from  another,  but  the  the  great  railway  sy.stem.  dominated  as  it  is  not  wide  latitude  in  his  treat- 

regard  it  in  the  nature  of  drudgery,  and  speaking  public  takes  its  cue  from  the  is  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis-  ment  of  the  men  and  the  measures  with 

it  is  very  hard  to  control  that,  very  hard  newspaper  writings  of  the  country,  and  sion;  of  ocean  transportation  which  clejirs  which  he  deals. 

to  pick  on  the  specific  lack  that  we  find  I  think  that  the  cultivation  of  a  sound,  through  the  Shipping  Board  ;  of  banking  ^  ,  would  like  to  account  to  you 

in  them.  pure  newspaper  style  ought  to  he  the  first  w'hich  hears  its  master’s  voice  when  the  for  the  frequent  appearance  in  our  dis- 


every  great  national  interest  now  has  its  writer,  a  keen  and  unprejudiced  observer. 


I  think  that  the  responsibility  that  nerve  center  in  Washington  maintaining  a  man  who  knows  his  field  intimately— 
rests  upon  the  newspapers  is  very  great,  an  intimate  contact  with  some  agency  ot  that  newspaper,  it  seems  to  me,  loses 
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patches  of  such  terms  as  "it  is  learned 
upon  high  authority"  or  "it  can  be  stated 
with  official  consent”  “it  is  declared  in 
well-informed  quarters.”  Xinety-nine 
times  out  of  a  hundred  such  expressions 
are  employed  to  carry  information  or  in¬ 
timations  which  proceed  straight  from 
the  President  or  some  other  outstanding 
spokesman  of  the  government.  They  are 
not  used  to  put  over  any  “dope”  of  our 
own. 

.\ll  of  us  have  more  or  less  confiden¬ 
tial  relationship  with  men  in  public  life. 
Many  of  these  men  wish  us  to  have  the 
use  of  infornuition  at  times  whicli,  if  at¬ 
tributed  dire'ctly  to  its  source,  would  be 
embarrassing.  The  only  way  in  which 
we  can  carry  this  information  without 
ourselves  seeming  to  assume  all  res])on- 
sibility  tor  it.  is  to  clothe  it  with  a  degree 
of  authority  by  using  the  phrases  so  com¬ 
mon  in  W  ashington  stories. 

The  matter  of  news  duplication  out  of 
W  ashington  suggests  itself  to  me.  It  is 
well  known  to  you,  of  course,  that  some 
of  the  larger  W  ashington  bureaus  habit¬ 
ually  duplicate  to  their  papers  the  reports 
received  by  those  papers  from  the  press 
services.  There  are  certain  large  news- 
pajK-rs  which  will  not  print  an  Associated 
Press  dispatch,  for  example,  from  Wash¬ 
ington  if  it  is  possible  to  avoid  it,  often 
going  so  far  as  to  telegraph  back  to  their 
bureaus  the  substance  of  a  given  A.  P. 
story  with  an  order  that  a  siMicial  be 
written  on  the  same  sulqect.  It  is  quite 
true  of  course,  that  some  p,apers  engage 
in  this  practice,  re-sell  their  news,  which 
accounts  for  their  demand  for  a  special 
covering  of  all  important  developments. 

Pint  the  wisdom  of  delilK-rately  dupli¬ 
cating  press  service  news,  where  there  is 
no  re-sale  of  it.  has  long  been  a  matter  of 
doubt  anwing  the  chiefs  of  W'ashington 
Bureaus.  It  has  seemed  to  many  of  us 
that  our  greatest  value  to  our  papers  lies 
in  our  supplementing  the  ])ress  service 
reports,  except  when  we  have  reason  to 
l)elieve  that  such  reports  arc  inade(|uate 
or  colorless.  This  may  be  done  and  is 
being  done  daily  by  resourceful  reporters 
who  go  otitside  the  routine  of  Congress 
or  the  press  handouts  of  the  executive  de¬ 
partments  for  interesting  features,  for 
lively  and  refreshing  comment  and  for 
sp<'cial  news  that  often  turns  out  to  be 
exclusive. 

Let  me  say  a  word  right  here  for  some 
of  our  exclusive  news.  We  value  a  beat 
in  Washington  as  highly  as  yon  do  in  the 
local  field.  There  is  perhaps  not  as  much 
genuinely  exclu.sive  news  f)ut  of  W^ash- 
ington  to  the  credit  of  the  indiviflual  cor¬ 
respondent.  however,  as  some  of  you  ex¬ 
pect.  Kemember  always  that  ours  is  the 
mo.st  com]M‘titive  field  in  the  country. 

Charles  Michelson  of  the  X'ew  York 
World  startled  us  in  1922  with  the 
flat  and  unqualified  statement  that  Albert 
B.  Fall,  then  Secretary  of  Interior,  would 
resign  his  office  on  March  4  of  that  year. 
The  story  had  a  convincing  ring.  Every 
circumstance  pointing  to  a  resignation 
was  covered.  Mf)reover,  neither  Mr. 
Fall  nor  the  White  House  put  forth  a 
convincing  denial  and  those  of  us  who 
were  trimmed,  so  to  speak,  finally  recon¬ 
ciled  ourselves  to  a  good  l)eating. 

But  March  4  came,  in  due  time,  and 
Mr.  Fall  remained  in  the  Cabinet.  No 
resignation  was  tendered  and  none  was 
demanded.  The  rest  of  us  breathed  easier 
as  we  reminded  onr  respective  managing 
editf>rs,  with  some  enthusiasm,  that 
Michelson  has  fallen  low  in  his  predic¬ 
tion.  It  so  happened  that  on  the  sticceed- 
ing  March  4.  1923,  however,  Mr.  Fall  did 
resign  and  for  the  very  reasons  that 
Michelson  had  given.  The  only  trouble 
al)out  Charley’s  story  was  that  he  was 
just  one  year  ahead  of  time. 

May  I  relate  an  experience  of  my  own, 
even  more  pointed.  Back  in  1913,  soon 
after  Woodrow  Wilson  went  into  the 
White  House,  word  reached  me  from  an 
unquestionable  source  that  the  President 
was  about  to  shake  up  the  Civil  Service 
Commission:  He  meant  to  fire  two  com¬ 
missioners  from  that  body,  to  promote  the 
Chief  Examiner  to  one  of  the  vacancies 
and  to  select  a  woman  for  the  other.  I 
had  all  the  names  and  all  other  essential 
detail  which  I  promptly  worked  into  one 
of  the  best  beats  of  my  Washington 
career. 

A  week  passed  after  the  story  had  been 
printed  and  nothing  happened.  Then  a 


month,  then  a  year.  In  time  my  col¬ 
leagues  stopi«d  badgering  me  for  con¬ 
firmation  of  a  story  which  had  been  so 
prominently  featured.  It  was  forgotten 
by  all  hands  except  the  chagrined  re¬ 
porter  who  wrote  it  and  the  gentleman  of 
the  Civil  Service  Commission  who  were 
involved. 

Six  years  later,  however,  almost  to  a 
day,  WtKxlrow  Wilson  announced  from 
the  White  House  an  order  shaking  up 
the  Civil  Service  Commission,  firing  two 
of  the  Commissioners,  prorrwjting  the 
Chief  E.xaminers  and  appointing  the 
woman — all  of  it  just  as  I  had  predicted. 
That  was  one  time  I  might  modestly  add 
when  I  did  not  have  the  nerve  to  write 
into  my  new  story  the  fact  that  the  Pres¬ 
ident's  acti(m  had  been  exclusively  fore¬ 
cast  in  The  Sun  six  years  before  or  even 
to  call  the  attention  of  my  editors  to  my 
Itelated  triumph. 

This  much  I  will  say  for  my  I>esk :  It 
did  not  heckle  me  alxmt  the  failure  of  my 
l)eat  to  come  true,  nor  did  it  treat  me  as 
unfairly  as  one  of  my  colleagues  was 
treated  by  his  paper  during  the  Dis¬ 
armament  Conference.  Perhaps  the  story 
of  this  will  interest  you.  During  the 
course  of  this  conference  the  Four-Power 
Pacific  Treaty  was  secretly  negotiated. 
Many  of  us  who  were  covering  the  con¬ 
ference  received  faint  intimations  of  what 
was  gt)ing  on  but  it  remained  for  A. 
Maurice  Low,  Washington  Correspondent 
of  the  Dtndon  Morning  Post,  to  spring 
the  real  story,  including  the  fact,  first,  of 
the  treaty  itself,  plus  all  important  details 
of  its  terms. 

If  this  story  had  been  printed  only  in 
London  tho.se  of  us  who  had  been  left  be¬ 
hind  would  not  have  felt  particularly 
mortified  alxmt  it.  but  The  New  York 
Herald  had  an  arrangement  to  reprint  all 
of  Low’s  dispatches  and  carried  the  story 
in  full  and  highly  featured. 

.‘Mmost  as  sfxm  as  The  Herald  story 
reached  Washington  an  avalanche  of 
denials  .seemed  to  bury  it.  For  reasons 
satisfactory  to  themselves,  those  who  par¬ 
ticipated  in  the  negotiations  felt  called 
upon  to  repudiate  the  whole  business  and 
to  do  it  in  no  uncertain  terms.  The 
Herald,  instead  of  standing  loyally  by  its 
reporter  until  the  facts  could  be  positivelv 
known,  accepted  the  denials  at  full  face 
value  and  promptly  apologized  for  the 
alleged  “fake.”  Not  content  with  that, 
the  editors  of  The  Herald — <ir  perhaps  it 
was  the  proprietor  himself — fired  Low  out 
of  the  columns  of  the  paper. 

In  less  than  a  week,  however,  the  Con¬ 
ference  formally  announced  the  conclusion 
of  this  treaty  and  abmg  the  exact  lines, 
more^iver,  laid  down  in  Low's  exclusive 
article. 

Functioning  hundreds  or  thousands  of 
miles  from  one's  home  office  gives  the 
Washington  correspondent  a  certain  de¬ 
gree  of  freedom  of  action  and  of  thought, 
but  certain  difficulties  naturally  follow. 
We  are  pursued  by  an  unending  line  of 
queries,  from  our  editors,  many  of  them 
containing  valuable  ideas  for  news  stories 
but  many  others  worth  remembering  only 
l)ecanse  of  their  abstirdity. 

The  correspondent  of  the  New  York 
.•\merican.  for  example,  received  this 
curious  tiuery  one  night : 

“We  have  information  that  there  is 
.sfimething  in  the  air.  Get  it  and  send  us 
l,<Ktfl  words.” 

My  friend.  Ixuiis  Ludlow  received  this 
message  one  day  from  one  of  his  western 
papers  : 

“Supreme  Court  about  to  hand  down 
decision  in  local  gas  case.  See  Chief 
Justice  White  and  get  advance  copy.” 

The  correspondent  of  an  Indianapolis 
ptiper  was  appalled  to  receive  a  message 
to  this  effect : 

“4iet  interview  with  President  Roose¬ 
velt  on  local  [Kilitical  situation.  And  tell 
him  to  make  it  short.” 

Perhaps  the  prize  query  came  to  the 
correspondent  of  a  Philadelphia  paper.  It 
ran  as  follows: 

“North  American  this  morning'  has 
column  story,  Penrose  attitude  toward 
direct  primaries.  Send  us  2,000  words  on 
this  and  make  it  hot.” 

The  next  sentence  read: 

“No,  1,000  will  do.” 

Then  came  this  line : 

“Better  hold  it  to  500.” 

And  finally  this — 


“Never  mind  Penrose  story.  We  don't 
want  it.” 

There  is  one  more  that  I  recall,  this 
from  the  editor  of  a  Milwaukee  paper.  It 
said : 

“Please  rush  immediately  names  of  all 
unknown  dead  soldiers  from  Wisconsin.” 

I  remember  one  other  amusing  circum¬ 
stance,  in  this  general  connection.  The 
correspondent  of  The  New  York  World 
late  one  night  received  an  older  for  a 
textual  copy  of  one  of  the  Bryan  ar¬ 
bitration  treaties.  This  treaty  was  printed 
in  The  World’s  own  almanac  as  the  cor¬ 
respondent  well  knew.  But  instead  of  cit¬ 
ing  his  editor  to  the  page  on  which  it 
might  be  found  he  calmly  ripped  out  the 
copy  of  the  document  and  made  his  paper 
pay  telegraph  tolls  on  3,000  words  of 
matter  in  order  to  impress  his  home  of¬ 
fice  with  his  resourcefulness. 

May  I  digress  from  my  theme  for  a 
moment  l>efore  I  conclude?  I  assume  we 
all  have  one  or  more  pet  notions  about 
this  profession  of  ours.  Mine  happens  to 
lie  an  abiding  aversion  to  the  dragging  of 
our  reporters,  in  totally  discreditable 
fashion,  into  their  own  stories,  a  prac¬ 
tice,  which  I  am  convinced  from  both  ob¬ 
servation  and  experience  can  only  be  con¬ 
trolled  from  the  I9esk.  There  are  times, 
as  I  read  the  printed  page  when  I  feel 
like  apologizing  to  the  world  for  the  fact 
that  1  am  a  newspaper  man. 

I  feel  that  way  every  time  I  read  in 
the  columns  of  a  newspaiier  that  the  “re- 
jMirters  were  chased  away”  by  some 
rough-neck  prize  fighter ;  or,  that  some 
member  of  the  decayed  Gould  family, 
about  to  lie  married  to  his  third  or  fourth 
wife,  “successfully  dodged  the  army  ol 
newspaper  men”;  or.  that  some  movie 
comedian,  upon  lieing  asked  'a  question, 
“slammed  the  phone  receiver  on  the 
hiMik”;  or,  some  “pig  woman”  in  New 
Jersey  “drove  the  press  men  from  her 
premises  at  the  point  of  a  gun” ;  or,  that 
som.e  featherweight  politician  or  petty 
crook  “turned  his  back  upfm  his  inter¬ 
viewers.” 

I  am  fairly  filled  with  indignation  when 
I  encounter  in  print  day  after^day  these 
cheapening  lines  iienned  by  the  men,  them¬ 
selves  insulted,  who  in  turn  spread  before 
their  readers  the  record  of  their  own 
mortifying  experiences.  Of  course  we 
have  disagreeable  things  to  do.  We  go 
up  against  all  manner  of  men,  often  too, 
under  circumstances  that  are  embarras¬ 
sing.  not  to  say  degrading.  People  who 
lack  breeding  or  sense,  or  both,  some¬ 
times  assume  an  ofifensive  attitude  toward 
us,  but  why  parade  the  fact  before  the 
world?  Why  encourage  other  morons  to 
do  the  same  thing? 

I  was  a  city  editor  once  and  almost 
as  soon  as  I  topk  the  desk  I  assembled 
my  staff  and  delivered  myself  about  as 
ftdlows : 

“There  is  just  one  thing  that  will  never 
pass  this  desk  as  long  as  I  am  here  and 
that  is  the  personal  adventure  of  a  re¬ 
porter  on  this  paper  in  the  pursuit  of  his 
news.  .Ml  of  you  may  be  buffeted  about 
from  time  to  time.  All  of  you  may  have 
unpleasant  e.xperiences  and  may  even  be 
affronted  once  in  a  while  by  some  low¬ 
browed  creature,  but  if  so,  that  is  a 
personal  matter  twixt  you  and  him.  not 
twixt  you  and  the  reatler.  Bring  your 
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tales  of  woe  to  me,  if  you  like,  but  1  eep 
them  out  of  the  paper. 

“Besides,”  I  said,  “about  the  sorriest 
reading  I  know,  is  how  the  reporter  didn’t 
get  the  story.” 

I  had  been  inspired  to  deliver  that  little 
lecture,  not  merely  by  the  pride  I  felt  and 
still  feel  in  my  profession,  but  by  a  little 
circumstance  which  had  occurred  just  ue- 
fore  I  left  the  street,  indicating  the  con¬ 
temptuous  attitude  toward  newspaper  men 
in  general  of  at  least  one  class  of  people 
in*  my  community.  I  had  been  assigned 
to  cover  a  banquet  of  the  local  bar  asso¬ 
ciation.  In  the  course  of  the  after-dinner 
spell-binding,  a  blustery  old  ex-judge 
made  a  ferocious  attack  upon  the  press, 
in  effect  characterizing  all  reporters  as 
scandal-mongers  and  all  editors  as  charac¬ 
ter  assassins.  Strangely  enough  he  was 
enthusiastically  applauded  by  practically 
every  fee-grabber  in  the  room. 

When  he  had  concluded,  I  leaped 
bravely  to  my  feet  and  asked  the  toast¬ 
master  if  I  might  have  three  minutes  in 
which  to  reply  to  the  spokesman  of  a 
profession.  I  said,  which  had  profited 
more  than  any  other  in  the  world  by 
free  advertising  at  the  hands  of  the  press. 

I  resented  and  repudiated  the  aspersions 
of  the  preceding  speaker  as  elc^uently  as 
I  could  and  ended  by  reminding  my 
hearers  that  no  matter  how  far  a  news¬ 
paper  man  may  descend  in  the  scale  of 
human  conduct,  no  matter  how  faithless 
he  may  lie  to  the  truth  and  no  matter 
how  reckless  he  may  be  with  the  reputa¬ 
tions  of  his  fellow  men,  he  is  never  so 
low  or  so  vile  that  he  cannot  find  some 
lawyer  to  defend  him  or  to  take  his 
“dirty  money.” 

The  point  of  all  this,  is  not  our  readi¬ 
ness  to  bandy  words  or  insults  with  those 
who  may  malign  tvs.  That  is  easy 
enough.  But  if  we  are  to  command  our 
measure  of  respect,  we  must  first  be 
self-respecting.  It  is  not  enough  that  we 
should  show  a  regard  for  the  decencies 
or  even  the  amenities  of  life.  We  must 
acquire  a  sense  of  dignity  as  journalists, 
a  dignity  which  you  and  I  know  is  too 
often  lacking  in  the  news  columns  of  our 
papers. 
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0!L  PROBE  ENDED  LONG  ASSAULT 
ON  NATIONAL  WEALTH— PINCHOT 

Fall  Intended  to  Break  Dovm  All  Old  Barriers  to  Private  Ex¬ 
ploitation  of  Mines,  Oil  Fields  and 
Forests,  Editors  Hear 


PKKSIDENT  YOST  opened  the  after- 
dinner  speeches  by  reading  a  letter 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States 
before  introducing  Gov.  Gifford  Pinchot 
of  Pennsylvania  as  the  first  speaker. 

Tin  President's  letter  is  reproduced  in 
full  <■11  this  page: 

man  would  have  a  dull  mind  in- 
dee<l  and  dull  sensibilities  who  did  not 
appreciate  down  to  his  toes  such  an  in- 
toxltiction  as  the  Chairman  has  just  given 
me.”  began  (iov.  Pinchot.  “all  too  kind, 
as  no  one  knows  better  than  myself,  and 
such  a  reception  as  you  yourselves  have 
most  generously  accorded  me,  ami  I  can 
tell  you  that  I  appreciate  it  to  the  full. 

“It  would  be  ni(  St  invidious  on  the  tup  of 
such  an  introduction  and  such  a  reception  to 
bcftin  by  lindinK  fault  with  the  chairman,  with 
jour  president,  and  with  you,  and  yet  I  find 
myself  under  the  difiicult  necessity  of  doing  so 
because  with  the  single  exception  of  a  gentle¬ 
man.  whom  I  will  nut  further  indicate  than  to 
say  that  he  wears  the  <nly  other  white  tie  in 
this  room  beside  myself  [Herbert  Bayard 
Swoiie.  New  York  World],  not  one  of  you  has 
mentioned  the  fact  that  there  was  an  election 
in  Pennsylvania  the  other  day. 

“Now  exactly  what  this  conspiracy  of  silence 
might  mean,  I  don’t  know,  but  merely  to  show 
you  that  it  is  thortughly  unnecessary,  I  might 
add  that  the  i>erturbatiun  of  spirit  and  nervous 
exhaustion  which  it  has  brought  ujion  me  has 
been  such  that  1  have  actually  gained  two 
pounds  since  last  Saturday — that  is  a  fact.  The 
only  effect  that  election  is  going  to  have,  as 
far  as  I  am  concerned,  gentlemen,  is  to  make 
me  Ixat  .450,  if  I  am  able,  to  where  1  have  only 
been  batting  .350. 

“This  very  country  where  we  are  now  was 
once  in  the  possession  of  Indians,  I  mean  this 
part  of  the  United  States.  The  whole  of  the 
United  States  had  in  it,  so  far  as  ethnologists 
have  i>een  able  to  determine,  only  between  two 
and  three  hundred  thousand  human  beings  at 
the  time  Columbus  discovered  America,  and 
that  was  the  limit  that  the  resources  of  this 
vast  territory  of  ours  was  at  that  time  able  to 
support,  and  able  to  support  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  at  least  in  this  part  of  it  upon  which 
we  arc  standing  tonight,  the  Indians  had  a  per¬ 
fectly  definite  system  of  conservation  of  their 
own. 

“The  Algonquin  tribes  had  established  a  cus¬ 
tom,  which  obtained  everywhere,  of  dividing 
the  territory  which  they  controlled  into  family 
sized  hunting  grounds,  bounded  by  rivers  or 
ridges  or  other  marks  with  which  they  were 
familiar,  and  inside  of  each  family  hunting 
ground  no  other  Indian  might  dare  to  hunt, 
in  some  cases  under  penalty  of  death.  The 
man  traveling  through  it,  who  killed  an  animal 
for  food,  was  obligated  to  bring  the  skin  of 
that  animal  to  the  head  of  the  family,  and  they 
had  established  not  only  possession  but  an 
enumeration  substantially  of  the  game  in  that 
area,  and  very  curious  to  find  the  shapes  of 
the  areas  in  different  parts  of  the  country  so 
that  they  might  get  the  animals  that  lived  in 
wet  ground  and  the  animals  that  lived  in  high 
ground  in  some  parts,  and  they  killed  in  each 
one  of  those  sections  before  ever  a  white  man’s 
foot  was  laid  on  the  continent  of  the  United 
States,  only  the  natural  increase,  because  they 
knew  that  their  lives  depend  on  doing  precisely 
that  thing.  They  were  wiser  in  their  genera¬ 
tion  than  we  have  been  in  ours. 

“Now  the  conservation  idea,  which  they  had 
thoroughly  assimilated  so  far  as  their  food  was 
concerned,  of  course,  has  existed  in  the  world 
for  centuries,  but  the  thing  never  came  to  a 
point  in  any  country,  to  bring  together  the 
problem  of  conservation  of  all  of  the  natural 
raources,  until  Theodore  Roosevelt  announced 
•t  at  the  great  meeting  of  Governors  in  the 
White  House  in  1908. 

“We  had  talked  about  the  conservation  of 
forests,  we  had  talked  about  the  development  of 
our  desert  lands,  we  had  discussed  the  waste 
from  coal-mining,  and  this,'  that  and  the  other, 
hut  the  conception  of  the  earth  as  the  per¬ 
manent  home  of  men  and  of  the  power  of  the 
human  race  to  condition  its  own  future,  deter¬ 
mine  its  own  numbers  and  control  its  own  ma¬ 
terial  welfare  by  the  way  in  which  it  handled 
the  earth  was  new,  so  far  as  I  know,  at  that 
time. 

“It  met  with  every  sort  of  opposition  at  first, 
of  course,  and  that  was  only  natural.  Our 
country  had  been  populated  by  men  who  were 
euterprising  beyond  the  common.  They  had 
**talilished  themselves,  especially  in  the  western 
port,  under  conditions  which  seemed  to  give 
each  settler  the  right  of  ownership  over  that 
part  of  the  public  land  which  he  could  make 
tributary  to  his  own  wants,  and  men  brought 


up  in  that  way  naturally  were  opposed  to  con¬ 
servation. 

"When  Roosevelt  first  announced  his  con¬ 
servation  policy,  a  storm  of  protest  went 
through  the  West,  based  on  the  idea  that  they 
had  settleil  the  c<  untry  and  for  any  one  to 
con-.e  in  and  tell  them  what  they  should  do  was 
to  lie  resisted  by  every  lawful  and  sometimes 
every  unlawful  means  at  their  hand.  But  the 
conception  was  sound,  the  life  of  the  nation  in 
the  future  was  at  stake  and  grailually,  under 
the  driving  power  of  Ri  osevelt’s  great  iiersonal- 
ity,  the  thing  maile  steidy  progress,  maile  prog¬ 
ress  in  spite  of  the  habit  of  stealing  public 
lanils  anil  resources  which  h.ad  prevailed,  in 
spite  of  the  interested  opposition  of  all  sorts  of 
<l<-\  elopers. 

"Developers  was  the  word  used,  but  a  better 
woril  would  lie  dcspoilers  in  many  cases,  until 
at  the  last  the  people  of  the  United  States  came 
to  have  a  clear-cut  conception  that  the  natural 
resources  which  belonged  to  all  the  people  ac¬ 
tually  did  belong  to  them  for  the  benefit  of  all 
the  pieople  and  not  merely  to  be  turned  on  over 
into  the  hands  of  some  one  who  would  use 
them  primarily  for  the  purpose  of  getting  rich 
himself. 

“That  conception  or  any  other  conception  of 
the  kind  which  dealt  with  the  setting  aside  for 
public  welfare  of  billions  of  dollars’  worth  <if 
resources,  ef  course,  couldn’t  be  made  to  stick 
without  a  fight,  of  course  had  to  meet  at  every 
step  of  its  journey  the  opposition,  political 
through  publication,  through  innuendo,  by  legal 
means,  and  in  every  other  way  that  it  could  be 
brought  about,  of  the  men  who  would  profit  by 
the  breaking  down  of  the  conservation  policy, 
and  any  such  policy  always  must  meet  exactly 
that  situation  from  the  beginning,  and  I  am 
not  here,  of  course,  to  throw  you  bouquets. 

“You  know  what  influence  the  press  has 
better  than  I  do,  but  from  the  beginning  the 
fight  would  have  been  impossible  except  for 
the  support  that  the  press  gave. 

“Gradually,  the  people  of  the  United  States 
came  to  assimilate  that  idea,  gradually  through 
fighting  and  nothing  else  but  fighting  the  thing 
was  made  to  stick.  Roosevelt  was  hardly  out 
of  the  W’hite  House  before  the  Ballinger  inci¬ 
dent  came  up  when  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
Ballinger  undertook  to  turn  back  into  private 
ownership  certain  exceedingly  valuable  re¬ 
sources  which  had  been  set  aside  by  Roosevelt 
for  the  benefit  of  all  the  people.  It  was  only 
a  fraction  of  the  tens  of  billions  of  dollars’ 
worth,  not  millions,  but  tens  of  billions  of  dol¬ 
lars’  worth  of  public  wealth  which  Roosevelt 
had  saved  for  the  people  of  the  United  States, 
but  it  led  to  the  Ballinger-Pinchot  controversy 
so-called,  and  the  efforts  of  the  grabbers,  di¬ 
rected  notably  against  coal  lands  in  Alaska  and 
water  |wwers  in  the  United  States  and  also 
against  oil,  were  set  aside  for  that  time.  Then 
came  steady  years  of  fighting,  and  by  the  way, 
let  me  say  in  this  connection  that  the  effort  to 
obtain  the  Navy’s  oil  was  by  no  means  a  new 
thing,  but  was  first  made  just  as  soon  as  Presi¬ 
dent  Taft,  followed  by  President  Wilson,  had 
tiegun  to  get  aside  the  Naval  Oil  Reserves,  and 
year  after  year  the  fight  had  to  be  made  in 
Congress  to  prevent  the  grabbing  of  this  par¬ 
ticular  oil. 

“I  mention  that  merely  because  I  should  be 
sorry  to  have  you  believe  that  the  effort  which 
so  nearly  succeeded  on  the  part  of  Secretary 
Fall  was  any  new  thing.  It  was  merely  the 
logical  follow-up  of  effort  after  effort  that  had 
Ix-en  made  before.  They  tried  it  through  Con¬ 
gressional  action,  they  failed  through  Cengres- 
sii.nal  action.  They  then  tried  it  through  ex¬ 
ecutive  action,  and  except  for  the  investigations 
which  have  been  m.ade  just  now  they  would 
have  succeeded  in  that  direction. 

“This  policy  holds  to  three  general  prin¬ 
ciples: 

"First,  the  natural  resources  which  are  in 
the  public  hands  for  the  public  benefit  must  be 
kept  in  the  public  hands.  That  means  coal,  oil, 
phosphate  lands,  water  powers,  forests; 

"Second,  these  lands  and  other  resources 
must  be  put  to  use  an<l  put  to  immediate  use 
just  as  rapidly  and  just  as  freely  as  the  needs 
of  the  people  of  today  justify,  and  mainly  not 
hy  Government  development,  but  mainly  by 
lease  to  private  individuals  under  Governmnet 
supervision;  and. 

Third,  the  conditions  of  those  leases  must  be 
such  as  to  assure  that  the  people  themselves 
get  the  benefit  of  their  own  resourees. 

“Now  the  attack  we  have  just  been  watching, 
or  we  have  just  been  seeing  the  consequences 
of  in  Washington,  Secretary  Fall’s  attack,  was 
not  an  attack  on  oil  alone.  The  oil  happens 
to  have  been  the  thing  that  was  brought  clearly 
to  public  attention,  but  the  fact  is,  and  I  speak 
with  some  confidence,  because  I  have  been  in¬ 
timately  concerned  with  the  whole  thing  ever 
since  I  was  removed  from  the  public  service 
for  the  public  good  some  IS  years  ago,  the 


attack  was  made  on  the  whole  conservation 
IMilicy,  and  the  effort  was  to  secure  the  return 
to  private  exploitation  of  these  billions  of  dol¬ 
lars’  worth  of  public  resources. 

“No  such  comprehensive  effort  to  grab,  so 
far  as  I  know,  has  ever  been  made  in  the  his¬ 
tory  of  our  country  or  perhaps  not  in  any 
other.  Fall  had  disposed  not  otfly  of  the  Navy’s 
oil,  and  as  I  have  said  over  and  over  again, 
what  he  did,  if  it  had  been  done  in  war-time, 
would  have  been  nothing  short  of  treason,  be¬ 
cause  there  was  nothing  ever  more  clearly  es¬ 
tablished  in  the  history  of  the  world,  so  far  as 
exiiert  opinion  can  make  anything  clear,  than 
that  the  preservation  of  that  oil  in  the  ground 
for  the  benefit  of  the  Navy  was  absolutely  es¬ 
sential  to  the  safety  of  our  ships  of  war  in 
the  future. 

“He  not  <nly  disposed  of  the  oil,  but  he  also 
got  rid  of  the  Navy's  reserves  of  coal  in 
•Maska,  which  so  far  has  been  gl<  ssed  over. 
.\s  a  member  of  the  Water  Power  Commission 
he  did  his  licst  to  do  the  same  thing  for  our 
water  powers,  which  are  of  enormous  value, 
anil  he  maile  an  attack  which  touched  me  very 
closfly,  at  least,  ttjion  our  national  forests. 
Now,  whether  I  hap|>en  to  lie  a  Gi  vernor  or 
anything  else.  I  am  a  forester  and  expect  to  lie 
that  until  the  last  day  I  live,  and  when  Fall 
went  after  our  forests,  I  could  do  nothing  less 
than  get  into  action. 

“Fall  had  been  (and  I  am  not  speaking  of 
Fall  because  I  have  got  anything  personally 
against  Fall — Fall  is  down  and  out  and  out  of 
the  way — but  the  lesson  which  this  whole  thing 
teaches  is  of  tremendous  value  to  the  people 
of  the  United  States)  a  Senator.  Fall  as  a 
Senator  h.ad  demanded  certain  privileges  of  the 
United  States  Forest  Service  which  were  not 
lermitted  by  the  regulations,  because  he  was  a 
cattle  and  sheep  man,  and  those  privileges  had 
been  projicrly  refused,  when  Fall  determined  to 
get  square,  and  at  once,  upon  taking  the  office 
of  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  he  proceeded  to 
demand  the  transfer  of  the  National  Forests 
from  the  Department  of  Agriculture  to  his  own 
department  of  the  Interior. 

“Fall’s  character  was  known,  what  he  would 
<lo  with  the  forests  if  he  got  them  was  known, 
and  every  friend  of  conservat’on  in  the  United 
States  was  profoundly  disturbed  when  the  news 
of  this  effort  was  made  public. 

“He  was  strongly  supported  in  his  effort  by 
the  anti-conservation  centers  and  congressmen, 
by  the  Brown  Commission  for  the  reorganiza¬ 
tion  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States, 
and  Fall  had  pleaded  his  cause  so  adroitly  with 
the  Presiilent  that  even  President  Harding  was 
supporting  the  proposed  move,  and  right  there 
is  where  the  press  comes  in.  I  did  what  I  have 
often  done  before.  I  got  in  personal  communi¬ 
cation  with  the  editor  of  every  considerable 
journal  in  the  United  States — some  five  or  six 
thousand  of  them — and  set  the  case  clearly  be¬ 
fore  them.  I  knew  the  facts;  I  told  the  facts 
as  they  were;  and  the  result  was  that  there 
came  pouring  into  the  city  of  Washington  such 
a  flooil  of  editorial  support  for  the  national 
forests,  such  a  flood  of  editorial  opposition  to 
the  transfer  under  Fall’s  scheme,  that  President 
Harding,  in  one  of  the  last  talks  I  bad  with 
him,  was  good  enough  to  say  to  me: 

“  ‘You  are  entirely  wrong  in  opposing  this 
transfer,  but  I  pay  you  the  compliment  of  say¬ 
ing  that  we  can’t  put  it  through  against  your 
opposition.’ 

“It  wasn’t  my  opposition.  It  was  the  oppo¬ 
sition  of  the  press  of  the  United  States.  And 
I  feel  now,  and  have  always  felt,  that  one  of 
the  greatest  services  the  press  could  have  ren¬ 
dered  in  connection  with  this  conservation 
movement  was  the  saving  of  thf  national  for¬ 
ests  at  that  time,  for  if  the  forests  had  gone, 
the  rest  of  the  structure  would  have  fallen  with 
them. 

“Coal,  oil,  phosjihate  lands,  water  power,  for¬ 
ests,  ami  all  the  resources  of  -Maska  were  in- 
clndeil  in  Fall’s  plan. 

“There  had  been  going  on  a  campaign,  which 
some  of  you  will  rememlier,  for  more  than  two 
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years  before  Fall  took  office — not  the  first  cam¬ 
paign  of  the  sort,  but  the  most  intensive — to 
turn  the  resources  of  .■Maska  over  to  an  .Maska 
Development  Cemmission;  or,  in  other  words, 
to  turn  them  loose  for  exploitation.  Part  of 
the  plan  was  to  take  the  President  to  .Maska, 
show  him  the  situation  up  there  under  proper 
guidance,  bring  him  back  to  the  continental 
Uniteil  States,  and  there  have  him  make  such 
an  utterance  as  would  make  it  possible  to  break 
down  what  Roosevelt  had  done  for  .Maska  and 
what  the  wisest  of  Alaskans  wanted  to  have 
continued. 

“By  the  special  blessing  of  providence,  I 
think  it  was  (and  I  say  that  knowing  what  I 
mean).  Fall  had  disapiieared  from  the  Cabinet 
before  Mr.  Harding  went  to  .Maska. 

“Instead  of  having  the  colored  version  of  the 
.Maskan  situation  forced  upon  him  at  every 
nioment.  President  Harding  met  the  .Maskans, 
learncil  the  facts,  and  in  the  last  public  utter- 
:ince  of  his  life,  at  Seattle,  overturned  com¬ 
pletely  the  scheme  to  devastate  that  territory 
lor  the  benefit  of  a  few  private  interests,  and 
nailed  down  for  good  and  all  the  Roosevelt 
conservation  for  that  great  territory  of  ours. 
It  was  I  nc  of  the  greatest  services  he  ever 
|>erformcd. 

“1  wonder  many  a  time  at  the  tendency  at 
which  many  of  you  also  must  have  wondered, 
to  minimize  what  this  attack  on  the  conserva¬ 
tion  of  our  natural  resources  has  meant:  to 
pooh-pooh  the  effort  to  consider  it  seriously; 
to  say: 

“  ’Oh  well,  there  is  always  a  certain  amount 
of  corruption  in  the  government,  and  what  can 
you  expect,’  ‘and  we  have  just  been  through  a 
great  war,’  and  so  on,  and  so  on.  No  man 
who  had  followed  this  fight  could  talk  that  way. 

1  have  been  in  it  for  thirty  years  in  one  form 
or  another.  I  have  been  in  the  closest  touch 
ever  since  1910,  when  I  left  the  government 
.service  on  request,  with  everything  that  has 
gone  on  in  the  matter  of  conservation  in  the 
city  of  Washington,  and  I  know,  and  am  abun¬ 
dantly  prepared  to  prove,  that  what  so  nearly 
succeeded  in  the  case  of  Fall  was  simply  the 
last  phase,  and  the  most  dangerous  phase  of  an 
effort  that  had  been  absolutely  continuous  to 
get  possession  of  these  natural  resources  ever 
since  Roosevelt  set  them  aside — Roosevelt  and 
Taft  and  Wilson  set  them  aside. 

“It  was  an  attack  on  the  welfare  of  the 
people  of  this  country,  whose  gravity  it  would 
lie  impossible  to  overstate,  and  I  deprecate, 
and  greatly  deprecate,  the  levity  with  which  the 
thing  has  in  certain  cases  been  treated.  And 
I  might  go  on  and  say  that  if  a  burglar  is  ar¬ 
rested  in  my  house  by  a  policeman,  1  am  not 
going  to  inquire  whether  the  policeman,  before 
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he  arrested  the  burglar,  washed  behind  the 
ears  or  not,  and  I  mean  by  that,  that  whether 
or  not  the  investigating  committees  have  made 
little  mistakes  here  and  there,  whether  they 
have  strictly  conformed  to  the  proprieties  in 
all  respects,  they  have  done  a  tremendous  serv¬ 
ice  to  the  people  of  the  United  States,  for  which 
every  single  one  of  us  ought  to  be  grateful. 

Now,  gentlemen,  just  a  word  more  about  a 
new  development — the  most  recent  development 
of  the  conservation  policy,  one  which  I  think 
is  going  to  have,  perhaps,  a  larger  direct  in¬ 
fluence  on  the  daily  life  of  the  average  man 
of  the  United  States  than  anything  that  has 
gone  before — and  that  is  what  is  called  the 
Giant  Power  Plan. 

“We  are  starting  it  in  Pennsylvania — we 
have  a  Giant  Power  survey  in  full  swing  and 
shall  have  definite  plans  to  submit  to  the  next 
session  of  the  legislature.  The  Giant  Power 
idea  is  based  on  this.  Our  power  systems  are 
not  yet  constructed,  our  great  power  houses 
are  still  to  be  built,  our  transmission  lines  are 
not  yet  in  existence.  Let  us  get  together  with 
the  power  company,  the  representatives  of  the 
state,  the  representatives  of  business,  and  plan 
out  together,  for  years  to  come,  such  a  system 
as  will  return  a  fair  profit  to  the  companies 
and  at  the  same  time  take  into  careful  consid¬ 
eration  from  the  start  all  those  matters  which 
are  of  utmost  importance  to  the  people  of  the 
state  and  the  nation. 

“We  built  our  railroads  first  and  then  under¬ 
took  to  regulate  them.  The  Giant  Power  idea 
is  that  we  shall  plan  in  advance  the  relation 
of  the  state,  which  means  the  relation  of  all 
the  people,  to  this  controlling  development  which 
is  coming,  because  our  civilization  is  going  to 
be  as  much  affected  by  this  electrical  develop¬ 
ment  as  ever  it  was  by  the  introduction  of  ma¬ 
chinery — the  so-called  economic  revolution — and 
I)erhaps  more  so.  We  must  prepare  to  see  to 
it  that  every  house,  every  farm,  every  factory, 
every  mill,  every  mine  in  the  United  States,  is 
supplied  with  power;  supplied  with  cheap  elec¬ 
tric  iK)wer. 

“Let’s  make  that  plan  in  such  a  way  that  in 
advance  the  public  rights  are  safeguarded,  dif¬ 
ficulties  .and  quarrels  which  otherwise  would 
arise  are  set  aside,  and  not  only  the  companies 
get  fair  treatment,  but  the  whole  people  get 
the  very  utmost  that  can  be  gotten  out  of  what 
is  going  to  l>e  the  controlling  economic  factor 
in  the  life  of  the  nation  before  many  of  those 
in  this  room  have  passed  away. 

“Take  my  own  state  of  Pennsylvania,  for 
example.  We  have  great  water  powers,  but 
they  are  simply  negligible  as  compared  with  the 
lH)wer  that  can  be  produced  from  coal.  There 
are  a  number  of  counties  in  the  state  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania  where  the  supply  of  coal  is  already 
known  to  be  sufficient  to  produce  one  million 
horsepower  continuously  for  a  thousand  years, 
and  more  than  that.  That  makes  Niagara 
comparatively  unimportant  until  the  end  of  the 
thousand  years  at  least,  and  it  is  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  this  enormous  bulk  of  energy,  if  I 
can  use  that  word,  and  the  proper  distribution 
of  it,  that  is  the  function  of  this  Giant  Power 
plan. 

“Now  we  believe  as  an  incident  that  we  can 
take  the  power  out  of  the  coal  and  especially 
nut  of  the  bituminous  coal,  probably  with  such 
a  development  of  by-products  at  the  same  time 
as  will  give  us  the  power  for  almost  nothing, 
and  we  are  looking  forward  to  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  great  Central  stations,  say  of  500  kilo¬ 
watts,  at  the  mouth  of  the  mine,  so  you  will 
transport  the  coal  over  a  wire  instantaneously 
with  little  expense  instead  of  in  a  coal  car  very 
slowly  and  at  great  expense,  to  where  it  is  to 
be  used. 

“We  are  proposing  to  build  great  central 
power  stations  with  primary  distribution  lines 
of  220,000  volts  or  so,  and  gradually  work  out 
a  plan  by  which  not  only  Pennsylvania  but  the 
adjacent  states  can  be  made  a  part  of  a  power 
distribution  system,  taking  account  of  all  the 
social  needs  of  the  people,  that  will  give  us  a 
chance  to  develop  in  this  country,  as  without 
cheap  power  it  is  utterly  impossible. 

“TTiat  is  the  latest  development  of  the  idea 
of  the  use  of  the  natural  resources  for  the 
benefit  of  all  the  people,  a  proper  and  legitimate 
offspring  of  the  Roosevelt  conservation  policy. 

“Now,  my  friends,  I  find  I  have  talked  a 
great  deal  about  conservation  and  very  little 
about  the  press,  which  perhaps,  under  all  the 
circumstances,  is  a  wise  thing  to  have  done.  If 
I  know  anything  I  know  about  conservation, 
and  if  you  know  anything,  you  know  about  the 
press,  and  I  leave  that  end  of  it  to  you. 

“But  I  do  want  to  ask  this  in  the  end — we 
have  come  to  a  very  critical  point  in  this  con¬ 
servation  question.  The  whole  policy  has  been 
subjected  to  the  most  formidable  and  the  most 
nearly  successful  attack  that  has  ever  been 
made  upon  it,  while  at  the  same  time  the  bene¬ 
ficial  results  to  the  people  of  the  present  and 
of  the  future,  from  a  close  following  of  the 
conservation  principles,  is  more  clearly  seen 
than  ever  before. 

“We  are  going  to  have  to  do  just  what  we 
have  done  in  the  past  over  and  over  again,  and 
that  is  fight  for  the  conservation  policy.  I  am 
particularly  glad  to  be  able  to  make  my  appeal 
direct  to  you,  that  as  this  fight  comes  on,  you 
will  throw  your  immense  influence  on  the  side 
of  the  general  welfare  and  refuse  to  stand,  as 
you  have  over  and  over  again  before,  for  the 
spoliation  of  what  belongs  to  all  the  people. 


“We  have  stopped  this  oil  grab,  right  in  war 
time  when  nolx^y  could  be  gotten  to  think  of 
anything  of  the  war,  because  the  press  of  the 
United  States  took  hold  of  it  and  refused  to 
allow  these  naval  oil  reserves  to  be  turned  over 
to  the  grabbers.  The  same  appeal  is  going  to 
be  made  to  you  over  and  over  again.  I  hope 
it  won’t  be  in  vain,  as  it  has  never  been  in 
vain  in  the  past,  and  I  am  entirely  confident 
that  it  won’t  be.” 

Julius  Barnes  Tells 

Editors  Why  U.  S.  A. 

Enjoys  Prosperity 

Julius  Barnes,  President  of  the  United 
States  Chamber  of  Commerce,  followed 
Mr.  Pinchot,  saying  in  part: 

“It  is  of  vast  significance  that  here  in 
America,  one  hundred  and  ten  million  people, 
6%  of  the  world  population,  annually  converts 
to  the  manifold  forms  of  human  use  what  we 
denote  as  national  wealth,  one-half  the  basic 
materials  of  the  world. 

“It  is  of  vast  significance  that  this  6%  of 
the  world’s  people  possess  almost  half  the  rail¬ 
road  mileage  of  the  world,  and  almost  three- 
quarters  of  the  telephone  and  telegraphic  equip¬ 
ment  of  the  world.  It  is  of  vast  significance 
that  this  people  have  proven  so  remarkably 
adaptable  to  new  suggestion  that  the  automo¬ 
bile,  the  crowning  achievement  perhaps  of  in¬ 
dustrial  genius  applied  through  invention,  that 
we  use,  produce  and  jmssess  at  home,  90%  of 
the  automobile  production  of  the  world. 

“It  is  of  more  significance  that  this  6%  of 
the  world  population  produces  and  consumes 
here  over  50%  of  the  news  print  of  the  world. 
The  printed  page  has  become  the  symbol  of 
widenetl  knowledge,  quickened  mentality,  in¬ 
creased  earning  power,  for  the  world. 

“You  can  almost  place  the  position  of  peoples 
and  nations  in  the  social  scale  by  the  figures 
of  newsprint  consumption  which  indicates  the 
printed  page  that  circulates  among  a  literate  or 
illiterate  ]>eople.  For  instance,  when  we  to¬ 
day  rate  the  nations  of  the  world  in  their  use 
of  news  print,  thus,  Russia  six  pounds  per 
capita,  Japan  twelve,  Germany  forty-five.  Great 
Britain  seventy-six,  the  United  States  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  fifty  pounds  per  capita,  you  have 
pretty  nearly  shown  the  gamut  of  relative  rela- 
ticn  in  the  scale  of  human  advance  of  living 
st.imlards. 

“In  America  we  are  realizing  on  ten  genera¬ 
tions  of  a  national  tradition  of  public  school 
education  reflected  in  the  relatively  high  men- 
t.olity  of  our  people.  It  is  the  very  basis  which 
supports  the  twenty-two  thousand  newspaper 
publications  of  this  country.  That  kind  of  a 
people,  that  kind  of  a  circulating  medium  that 
spreads  knowledge,  that  gives  people  a  chance 
to  contrast  their  habits  and  customs  and  living 
possessions  with  those  of  other  peoples  in  other 
lands,  is  the  bar  to  the  entrance  through  the 
credulity  of  ignorance,  of  those  false  social 
and  political  theories  which  are  ever  pressed 
upon  us  in  spite  of  repeated  failures  under 
actual  trial.  In  a  people  th<at  use  half  the 
news  print  of  the  world,  6%  strong,  it  is  not 
possible  to  conceive  that  sinister  leadership  can 
long  exist  on  mere  statement  which  almost 
carries  conviction  in  spite  of  its  error. 

“Now  this  public  opinirm  in  America,  in¬ 
formed  this  way  by  comparison,  by  knowledge, 
has  done  certain  things  in  our  political  philoso¬ 
phy  has  for  one  thing,  I  believe  it  true  to  say, 
laid  the  ghost  definitely  of  Government  owner¬ 
ship  and  operation  of  great  utilities.  When 
America  has  compared  the  service  of  public 
utilities  here  in  America  with  that  achieved 
elsewhere  in  the  world  under  Government 
operation,  it  has  the  literacy,  the  mentality, 
the  common  sense  to  place  its  hand  on  the 
stimulant  that  makes  it  different. 

“I  repeat  my  faith  that  informed  public 
opinion  is  the  gre.at  guide  and  controller  of 
legislative  and  administrative  policies  in  a  gov¬ 
ernment  of  a  free  people,  that  it  is  necessary  to 
have  that  public  opinion  really  informed,  in¬ 
telligent  and  fair. 

“When  we  look  at  the  field  that  is  open 
to  you,  there  is  no  limitation.  In  forty  years, 
the  newsprint  consumption  of  the  world  has 
risen  from  three  p<3unds  per  capita  to  fifty. 
This  six  per  cent  of  the  world  people  is  only 
the  advance  guard  of  seventeen  hundred  million 
others  who  will  follow  the  path  of  human  ad¬ 
vance  which  our  experience  is  now  blazing  for 
them.  It  is  a  sobering  thought  that  we  are 
making  today  the  blazed  trial  by  which  they 
may  advance  their  living  standiirds,  and  they 
may  do  it  easier  than  in  our  own  national 
history,  because  today  we  have  the  cheai)er  and 
readier  transportation  of  the  automobile  instead 
of  the  expensive  railroad;  we  have  communica¬ 
tion  typified  by  the  radio  which  leaps  mountains 
and  streams  without  the  exi)ense  and  enormous 
capital  investment  of  the  slower  means  of 
communication. 

“The  knowledge  of  what  men  may  aspire 
to  in  America,  have  aspired  to  and  have 
achieved  will  be  carried  into  the  far  corners  of 
the  world  easier,  more  quickly  than  ever  before, 
but  this  advance  can  only  come  if  there  goes 
with  it  the  knowledge  of  what  produces  political 
and  financial  stability  on  which  hum,'in  activities 
can  begin  to  function,  to  achieve  and  to  create. 


THE  RACE  IS  TO  THE  SWIFT 


TTAMS!  Hamg!  Hams! 

Succulent  Razorback  Vir¬ 
ginia  Hams! 

How  John  Stewart  Bryan,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Richmond  (Va.) 
News-Leader,  won  his  recent  elec¬ 
tion  as  vice-president  of  the  A.  N. 
P.  A.  is  out  at  last — and  it  hinges 
on  HAMS. 

It  happened  this  way:  S.  E. 
Thomason  of  the  Chicago  Tribune, 
electetl  president,  strode  to  the 
platform,  seized  the  gavel,  and 
rapped  for  order. 

“First  in  order,”  said  he,  “is  elec¬ 
tion  of  a - ” 

Immediately  tumult  reigned  on 
convention  floor.  More  than  50 
members  rose,  seeking  recognition. 

Out  of  the  clamor,  Thomason 
picked  a  gentleman  from  Texas: 

“I  move  John  Stewart  Bryan  be 
elected  vice-president,”  declared 
the  Texan.  The  election  was 
unanimous. 

Afterwards  delegates  whispered. 

Some  claimed  Bryan  had 
promised  a  Virginia  Ham  for  the 
nomination.  Others  insisted  it  was 
a  ham  for  every  vote. 

How  many  hams  must  Bryan 
send? 

That  am  the  question. 


Therefore,  it  is  necessary  that  there  be  carried 
through  your  pages  the  loiowledge  of  the  hidden 
springs  of  human  action  which  in  America  have 
made  this  tremendous  material  achievement  and 
accomplishment,  and  I  want  to  ()resent  to  you 
in  closing  this  conception  of  the  three  vital 
things  which  America  can  contribute  to  the 
advancing  living  standards  of  the  rest  of  the 
world,  three  simple  American  ideals,  philoso¬ 
phies  if  you  please:  An  industrial  philosophy 
that  believes  that  without  waste,  nature’s  treas¬ 
ures,  natural  resources  serve  best  when  they 
are  converted  to  forms  of  human  use,  that  that 
conversion  takes  place  best  by  the  mastery  of 
man  over  the  forces  of  nature  rather  than  by 
the  bent  backs  of  drudgery.  A  social  philisophy 
that  believes  that  no  door  should  be  closed  to 
a  man  because  of  accident  of  birth  or  station, 
that  the  workman  of  today  should  have  the 
open  road  to  be  the  foreman  of  tomorrow,  the 
superintendent,  the  manager  and  then  the  owner. 
There  is  no  resentment  in  America  today  at 
the  sight  of  a  single  man  in  a  single  genera¬ 
tion  achieving  a  fortune  of  a  thousand  million 
dollars  by  providing  something  of  universal 
aspiration  brtter  than  anybody  else  had  been 
able  to  do  it,  in  the  field  of  competition.  A 
political  philosophy  on  which  these  must  rest, 
a  philosophy  that  government  exists  primarily 
to  preserve  equality  of  opportunity  and  fair 
play  to  appeal  to  the  individual  resourcefulness 
and  enterprise  of  its  people  that  every  individual 
may  have  a  fair  chance  to  make  his  place  in 
the  social  structure.” 


O.  S.  Adams  Dead 

Oliver  Stephen  Adams,  80,  from  1910 
to  1921,  editor-in-chief  of  the  Rochester 
(N.  Y.)  Democrat  and  Chronicle,  died 
April  29  in  Rochester,  Before  his  chief 
editorship,  he  was  successively  night  edi¬ 
tor,  associate  editor,  music  critic  and 
managing  editor.  He  was  connected  with 
the  Democrat  and  Chronicle  38  years. 


FIRST  IN  PUBLIC  SERVICE 


The  World  and  the  Eve¬ 
ning  World  have  a  com¬ 
bined  circulation  daily,  of 
650,000  for  $1.20  per  agate 
line  gross,  subject  to  con¬ 
tract  discounts.  They  carry 
more  h^h  class  dry  goods 
advertising;  are  read  by 
more  jobbers,  department 
and  chain  store  buyers,  and 
by  more  retailers;  offer 
more  circulation  per  dollar 
and  a  more  concentrated 
circulation;  a  reader  and  a 
dealer  influence  more  local¬ 
ised  than  any  other  _  m<^- 
ing  and  evening  combination. 

Adptrtif  in  Ntwtpmppra 
by  th»  Ymmr 

ObnfO 

Pulltner  Dofldhig,  New  Yorlr 
Mailers  Bufldbig  Ford  Bufldint 

Chicago  Detroit 
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READY  FOR  AD  MEET 


Second  District  A.A.C.W.  Clubs  Gather 
in  Philadelphia  May  12-13 

Philadelphia  becomes  a  mecca  for  ad¬ 
vertising  men  of  the  eastern  States,  May 
12  and  13,  when  the  first  annual  conven¬ 
tion  of  the  second  district,  A.A.C.W, 
meets  at  the  Bellevue-Stratford  Hotel.  '' 

At  the  same  time  the  Second  District 
convention  is  in  session,  the  National 
Advertising  Commission  and  the  E.xecu- 
tive  Committee,  A.A.C.W.  will  also  be 
meeting  in  Philadelphia. 

Poor  Richard  Club,  the  Philadelphia 
League  of  Advertising  Women,  and  the 
Advertising  Crafts  Club,  recently  affili¬ 
ated  with  A.A.C.W.  will  act  as  hosts  to 
visiting  delegates. 

The  following  are  the  chairmen  of 
committees  of  the  district  organization: 
Publicity,  Leon  R.  Gardner,  Advertising 
Club  of  Scranton ;  Educational,  Katherine 
M.  Flanagan,  League  of  Advertising 
Women,  Philadelphia ;  Better  Business, 
Carlton  A.  Qeveland,  Advertising  Club 
of  Binghamton ;  Membership,  Gilbert  T. 
Hodges,  Advertising  Qub  of  New  York; 
Welfare  and  Aajuaintance,  Richardson 
Webster,  Advertising  Gub  of  Brooklyn; 
Attendance,  Katherine  A.  Clark,  League 
of  Advertising  Women,  New  York ;  Con¬ 
stitution,  John  E.  Wright,  Advertising 
Club  of  Pittsburgh;  Speakers,  John  C. 
Sweeney,  Advertising  Club  of  Scranton; 
Publication,  George  E.  Loane,  Poor 
Richard  Gub,  Philadelphia. 

Railroads  have  made  a  rate  of  a  fare 
and  a  half  for  all  delegates. 


Announce  Coloroto  Winner  May  7 

Names  of  the  winners  in  the  $25,000 
contest  for  the  selection  of  a  name  for  the 
new  weekly  magazine  of  the  Chicago 
Tribune  and  New  York  Daily  News  are 
to  be  anounced  in  the  first  number  of 
the  weekly.  May  7.  There  were  1,395,- 
416  names  suggested.  Although  one  man 
sent  in  3,000  most  of  the  contestants 
entered  only  one.  First  prize  is  $20,000; 
second,  $4,000  and  third,  $1,000. 


The  WashingtoD  Herald 

Largest  Sunday  Circulation 
Any  Washington  Paper 

The  Washington  Herald 

morning 

and 

The  Washington  Times 

evening 

Largest  Daily  Circulation  at 
attractive  combination  rate. 
Concentrate  in  These  Papers 

G.  Logan  Payne 

Publisher  aiul  Gen.  Mgr. 


FEATURE  MAT 
SERVICE 

Feature  Filler  Pages — 

(7  or  S  Columns — 20"  or  H') 

Magazine  Cover  Pages — 
COMIC  STRIPS 
COMIC  SINGLES 

CHILDREN’S  FEATURES 

Puzzles — Games — T ricks — T  oys — 
Drawing  Lessons. 

Writm  for  Prooft 
and  Pricas, 


The  World  Color  Ptg.  Co. 

R.  S.  Grable,  Pros. 

Est.  1900  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
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^J(^gest 

'^Citculation 


morning  or  evening  ^ 

America! 


Have  you  read  Tell  It  to  S>weeney? 
The  series  will  he  sent  upon  request 
on  your  business  letterhead. 


Averages 
for  March,  1924 

SUNDAY  a  NEWS 

CNew  httrk’s  Picture  ^Newspaper 

763,075 

DAILY  H  NEWS 

JVewybrk's  "Picture  J^wspaper 

743,277 

The  circulation  of  the 
Sunday  News  now  ex¬ 
ceeds  that  of  the  Daily 
News  hy  19,798  copies. 

The  Daily  News  still  has 
the  largest  daily  circulation 
in  America;  and  its  circula¬ 
tion  in  New  York  City  is 
double  that  of  any  other 
New  York  morning  news¬ 
paper. 

The  Sunday  News  now 
has  the  fourth  largest  Sun¬ 
day  circulation  in  America; 
and  the  second  largest  in 
New  York. 

NEWS 

York's  Picture  iMnvspaper 

25  Park  Place,  New  York  —  7  So.  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago 
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POLITICS  SATIRIZED  AT  GRIDIRON  CLUB’S 
ANNUAL  SPRING  DINNER 

Merry  Newspaper  Wags  Present  Senator  La  Follette  as  Melan¬ 
choly  Hamlet — President  Coolidge,  Sir  Esme 
Howard,  John  W.  Davis,  Speakers 


By  SAM  BELL 

(IVashington  Correspondent,  Editok  &  Publisher) 


W/ASHINGTON,  D.  C.,  April  28  — 
”  The  Gridiron  Club’s  annual  spring 
dinner,  April  26,  proved  to  be  a  national 
convention  set  music,  but  before  the  af¬ 
fair  was  adjourned  the  hodge-podge  of 
song  and  satire  had  reduced  the  forth¬ 
coming  assemblages  at  Cleveland  and 
New  York  to  non-essentials. 

I-'or  the  Republicans  the  Gridiron 
players  nominated  Calvin  Coolidge  and 
the  problems  confronting  the  Democrats 
when  they  meet  in  Madison  Square  Gar¬ 
den  were  solved.  The  next  standard- 
Ixarer  of  IXmocracy  when  introduced  to 
the  Club’s  guests  proved  to  be  “The  Man 
in  the  Iron  Mask.’’ 

1 ’resident  Giolidge,  Sir  Esme  How¬ 
ard,  tlie  new  .Ambassador  of  Great  Bri¬ 
tain  and  John  \V.  Davis  were  the  siieak- 
ers  at  the  dinner,  but  under  the  Grid¬ 
iron  rule  that  "reporters  are  never  pres¬ 
ent’’  their  remarks  were  not  published. 
In  the  assemblage  of  guests  were  scores  of 
senators  and  members  of  Congress,  cabi¬ 
net  memlx:rs  and  government  officials, 
big  business  men  and  editors,  publish¬ 
ers  and  newspaper  men. 

The  satire  of  the  dinner  ran  the  gamut 
from  “Miss  Democracy  on  Broadway’’ 
to  “Hamlet  in  1924,’’  touching  the  “Col¬ 
ored  Delegate’’  to  the  Republican  Na¬ 
tional  Convention,  Soviet  Recognition,  the 
“murder”  of  the  World  Court,  Hiram 
Johnson,  Secretary  Mellon  and  the  recent 
cabinet  changes. 

The  threatened  third  party  movement 
was  dramatized  in  the  form  of  a  1924 
version  of  Hamlet  Assisting  the  Char¬ 
acter  of  Senator  Robert  M.  LaFollette 
as  the  Melancholy  Dane  of  present-day 
politics  were  two  grave  diggers, — the 
Non-Partisan  Leaguer  and  the  Farmer- 
Laborite,  who  were  preparing  graves  for 
the  coffins  of  the  “Grand  Old  Party” 
and  “Miss  Democracy." 

The  skull  unearthed  by  the  grave  dig¬ 
gers  proved  to  be  that  of  the  Bull  Moose, 
and  upon  Hamlet’s  comment  that  he 
knew  him  well,  he  directed  a  question 
to  the  grave  digger. 

“Dost  think,”  he  queried,  “that  an¬ 
other  Third  Party  might  come  to  look 
so  and  smell  so?” 

“E’en  so.”  answered  the  grave  digger. 

Then  Hamlet  launched  into  his  soli¬ 
loquy  : 

“To  bolt  or  not  to  bolt — that  is  the 
question ; 

Whether  ’tis  nobler  in  the  party  ranks 
to  suffer 

With  Coolidge  always  in  the  moving  pic¬ 
tures. 

Or  to  cut  loose  and  answer  my  own 
clarion  call 

For  a  live  leader.*  ‘And  by  opposing 
Coolidge,  end 

His  rule  and  crown  some  Democrat? 
Aye,  there’s 

The  rub.  To  bolt  and  get  the  blissful 
limelight. 

Or  in  the  party  stay  and  be  forgot¬ 
ten.”.  .  . 

The  soliloquy  continued  in  this  vein. 

New  A'ork’s  bobbed-haired  bandit  in¬ 
terrupted  the  dinner  in  its  early  stages 
by  breaking  into  the  service  pantry  and 
when  she  had  been  apprehended  and  pro¬ 
duced  by  Brigadier  General  Smedley  But¬ 
ler,  announced  as  “the  greatest  police¬ 
man  in  .America,”  she  explained  that  it 
was  all  a  mistake  that  she  thought  she 
saw  the  man  come  in  who  had  promised 
her  a  joib. 

“What  man,”  she  was  asked. 

“Frank  A.  Vanderlip.” 

In  the  picking  of  the  Democratic 
nom’  'ee,  one  of  the  difficult  jobs  of  the 
evening,  the  Club  was  forced  to  summon 
the  “Inquisitor-General”  who  issued 
subpoenas  for  a  number  of  distinguished 
personages.  He  brought  with  him  his 


Executioner.  The  first  witnesses  called 
were  “The  Three  Musketeers.” 

They  proved  to  be  Governor  A1  Smith 
of  New  York;  Thomas  Taggart  of  In¬ 
diana  and  George  E.  Brennan  of  Chi¬ 
cago.  They  identified  themselves  as  “ex¬ 
pert  jxjlitical  swordsmen”  having  head¬ 
quarters  at  French  Lick  Springs,  Ind. 
.Asked  what  they  intended  to  do  in  the 
forthcoming  campaign  they  announced 
in  chorus,  “Mc.Adoo.”  They  admitted, 
under  cross-examination  they  had  a  can¬ 
didate. 

“V\'ho  is  he?”  demanded  the  Inquisi¬ 
tor-General. 

“Wc  decline  to  name  him,”  they  re- 
plie<l. 

“Why?” 

“We  do  not  intend  to  incriminate  our¬ 
selves,”  said  the  Tammany  leader. 

“Besides  we  want  him  to  be  nomi¬ 
nated,”  declared  Brennan. 

Taggart  contended  “nobody  can  com¬ 
pel  us”  to  name  the  candidate.  The  In¬ 
quisitor-General  si)eaking  wrathfully,  ad¬ 
vised  “The  Three  Musketeers”  that  if 
they  refused  to  answer  he  would  send 
for  a  questioner  more  ruthless  that  the 
Inquisition,  a  professional  Senate  inves¬ 
tigator.  The  “Musketeers”  fled  shout¬ 
ing  “Good  Night.” 

A  cowboy  who  proved  to  be  William 
G.  McAdoo  rushed  upon  the  scene  de¬ 
manding  to  know  where  the  “Muske¬ 
teers”  had  gone.  He  said  that  he  was 
“William  the  Conqueror”  and,  volun¬ 
teering  to  appear  as  witness,  took  the 
stand  and  announced  he  would  be  “nomi¬ 
nated  on  the  first  ballot  if  I  have  to  claim 
residence  in  every  state  in  the  Union.” 

“James  the  Just”  turned  out  to  be 
James  M.  Cox  who  claimed  the  right  to 
the  title  on  the  ground  that  his  fortunes 
depended  upon  the  “Musketeers.”  Con¬ 
vinced  that  the  Democratic  ticket  to  date 
read  like  a  John  Doe  warrant,  the  In¬ 
quisitor-General  decided  to  subptena  the 
most  famous  John  Doe  in  history.  The 
Man  in  the  Iron  Mask. 

“Who  are  you?”  demanded  the  In¬ 
quisitor. 

The  Man  in  the  Iron  Mask  replied : 

“Some  men  think  I  am  Samuel  M. 
Ralston  and  I  have  been  addressed  as 
John  W.  Davis,  and  asked  to  trade  fat 
retainers  for  nomination.  Some  call  me 
Mc.Adoo  and  ask  whether  I  am  from 
New  York  or  California.  I  have  been 
toasted  as  James  M.  Cox  and  assured 
seven  millions  aren’t  so  many  after  all. 
I  have  been  feted  as  Oscar  W.  Under¬ 
wood  while  the  band  played  Dixie  and 
some  others  said  ‘Hello,  .Al’  and  sang 
‘The  Sidewalks  of  New  York.’  Some 
believe  my  name  is  Houston  and  dub 


March  Averages 


M.  &  E.— 247,387 


was  the  average  net  paid  daily 
circulation  of  The  Baltimore 
Sun  (morning  and  evening)  for 
the  month  of  March,  1924,  while 
the  average  for  the  Sunday  Sun- 
paper  for  the  same  period  was 


Sunday— 179,873 

Everything  in  Baltimore 
Revolves  Around 


THE 

Morning 


.  SUN 

Evening  Sunday 


me  the  leadinf  residuary  legatee.  I  «m 
identified  also  as  Copeland,  the  medicine 
man  of  the  Tammany  tribe.  Colonel 
Harvey  thinks  1  am  Senator  Joe  Robin¬ 
son  of  Arkansas.  They  once  called  me 
Reed  before  Jim  tried  to  show  ’em  in 
Missouri.  Some  even  think  I’m  a  col¬ 
lege  president.  I’ve  forgotten  his  name. 

I  have  only  one  consolation.  Nobody 
has  suggested  1  am  Bryan.” 

Robert  L.  Norton  of  the  Boston  Post, 
initiated  as  new  member  of  the  Qub 
was  made  to  stand  forward  and  defend 
himself  against  the  charge  that  he  was 
“one  of  the  Boston  crowd  trying  to  run 
things  in  Washington.” 

The  Club  at  its  meeting  before  dinner 
elected  James  L.  Wright  of  the  Qeve- 
land  Plain  Dealer  as  a  member  and  will 
be  initiated  at  the  fall  dinner  of  the  or¬ 
ganization. 

Out  of  town  newspaper  men  attending 
the  dinner  were :  E.  J.  .Archibald,  Mon¬ 
treal  Star ;  Russell  Barnes,  Detroit 
News;  Karl  .A.  Bickel,  United  Press: 
\'an  Lear  Black,  Baltimore  Sun ;  Frank 
C.  Bowker,  Boston  T  ranscript ;  Colonel 
C.  B.  Blethen,  Seattle  Times;  Raymond 
P.  Brandt,  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch ; 
Sevellon  Brown,  Providence  Journal ;  A. 
N,  Brown,  Providence  Journal ;  Albert 
R.  Carman,  Montreal  Star;  Harry  Chan¬ 
dler,  I>os  Angeles  Times ;  Dr.  Frank 
Crane.  Public  Opinion;  Harris  M.  Crist, 
Brooklyn  Daily  Eagle;  AV'illiam  H. 
Curry,  Seattle  Times ;  Josephus  Daniels, 
Raleigh  News  and  Observer;  Charles  W. 
Danziger,  Pittsburgh  Chronicle-Tele¬ 
graph  ;  Howard  Davis.  New  York  Her¬ 
ald  Tribune;  George  B.  Dealey,  Dallas 
News;  Thomas  J.  Dillon,  Minneapolis 
Tribune;  Warren  C.  Fairbanks,  Indian¬ 
apolis  News ;  Victor  H.  Hanson,  Bir¬ 


mingham  News ;  Wade  H.  Harris,  Char¬ 
lotte  Oljserver ;  Howard  L.  Hindley,  Rut- 
land  Herald ;  Curtis  .A.  Hodges,  Indian¬ 
apolis  News ;  Alfred  Holman,  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  .Argonaut ;  .A.  B.  Krock,  New  York 
World ;  Walter  Lippmann,  New  York 
World;  Julian  Mason,  New  A’ork  Her¬ 
ald  T ribune ;  George  E.  Miller,  Dt  troh 
News;  C.  M.  Morrison,  Philadelphia 
Public  Ledger ;  Robert  Lincoln  O'Brien, 
Boston  Herald;  Hamilton  Owens,  Balti¬ 
more  Sun ;  A.  K.  Oliver,  Pittsburgh 
Chronicle-Telegraph ;  Paul  Patterson, 
Baltimore  Sun ;  Philip  A.  Payne,  New 
A’ork  Daily  News ;  Loring  Pickering, 
North  American  Newspaper  .Alliance; 
Joseph  Pulitzer,  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch; 
Ralph  Pulitzer,  New  A'ork  World ;  E 
I.ansing  Ray,  St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat; 
Ogden  Reid,  New  A’ork  Herald  Tribune; 
Stanley  M.  Reynolds,  Baltimore  Sun ;  F. 

A.  Richardson,  Baltimore  Sun;  David 

B.  Smith,  Pittsburgh  Gazette-Times; 
Henry  J.  Smith,  Chicago  Daily  News; 

C.  S.  Stanton.  San  Francisco  Examiner; 
George  E.  Stephenson,  Boston  Tran¬ 
script  ;  Herliert  Bayard  Swope,  New 
A'ork  World ;  W.  G.  Vorpe,  Cleveland 
Plain  Dealer;  Casper  S.  A’ost,  St.  Louis 
Globe-Democrat. 


Accident  Fatal  to  Agency  Man 

J.  Mansfield  .Redfield,  of  the  advertis¬ 
ing  firm  of  Redfield,  Fisher  &  Wallace, 
New  York,  died  April  25,  in  the  Rock¬ 
ville  Center  Sanatarium  from  injuries  re¬ 
ceived  the  day  before,  when  he  fell 
through  a  skylight  of  the  Island  Park 
Hotel,  while  directing  some  motion  pic¬ 
ture  work  in  connection  with  his  busi¬ 
ness. 


Let’s  Begin  With 

A.  B.  C. 

A.  B.  C.  figures  offer  the  only  recognized  standard  for  com¬ 
paring  newspaper  coverages.  Take  Cincinnati  for  example : 
— In  the  territory  regarded  by  A.  B.  C.  as  “city  circulation 
area”  there  are  141,000  families,  only  106,000  of  whom  actu¬ 
ally  live  within  the  corporate  limits  of  the  city. 

And  A.  B.  C.  figures  show  that  the  Times-Star  has  a  daily 
city  circulation  of  109,000  copies. 

The  second  evening  paper  has  22,734  less  daily  city  circu¬ 
lation  than  the  Times-Star. 

The  unaudited  statement  given  by  the  publisher  of  the 
leading  morning  newspaper  of  Cincinnati  claims  only 
41,879  daily  city  circulation. 

For  sixteen  consecutive  years  the  Times-Star  has  carried 
local  and  national  display  advertising  lineage  proportion¬ 
ately  as  much  greater  than  the  lineage  of  the  other  Cincin¬ 
nati  newspapers  as  the  Times-Star’s  city  circulation  is 
greater  than  theirs.  Last  year  the  Times-Star’s  lead  over 
the  second  evening  paper  was  4,481,358  lines,  carried  in  the 
same  number  of  publication  days.  With  52  Sunday  editions 
over  and  above  its  daily  circulation  the  leading  morning 
newspaper  carried  2,192,708  lines  of  display  advertising  less 
than  the  Times-Star  carried  on  week  days  alone. 

More  than  150  national  advertisers  use  the  Times-Star 
exclusively  in  the  Cincinnati  field. 


aNCINNJffl  TIMESSTAR 

CHARLES  P.  TAFT.  Publiahmr  C.  H.  REMBOLD,  Mstnaiar 

Member  of  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations 
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A  Complete  Composing  Room 
At  Your  Finger  Tips 

The  new  All  Purpose  Model  12  Linograph  is  actually  a  complete  compos¬ 
ing  room  in  itself.  It  gives  your  operator  a  range  of  from  5  to  60  point  in  full 
fonts  direct  from  the  regular  magazines  and  from  a  standard  90  button  keyboard 
layout.  In  sizes  up  to  and  including  24  point  the  wide  and  extended  faces  may 
be  used.  Above  24  point  slightly  condensed  faces  can  be  handled  in  any 
desirable  size. 

Thus  your  operator  can  sit  down  to  a  complicated  job  containing  several 
sizes  of  type  in  perhaps  two  or  more  faces  and  deliver  the  entire  job,  cut  to 
length  ready  for  makeup,  without  leaving  his  chair. 

Model  12  Linograph  may  be  installed  with  any  number  of  magazines  up  to 
twelve.  More  magazines  can  be  added  as  your  business  needs  demand  it.  Just 
secure  the  magazine  and  set  it  on  the  machine;  there  are  no  special  adjustments 
to  make  or  special  parts  to  buy. 

With  this  great  range  and  with  this  expand- 
ability  Model  12  Linograph  will  fill  the  great 
need  for  a  practical  display  machine.  For  the 
ad  alley  and  the  large  trade  composition  plant 
doing  a  varied  line  of  work  Model  12  is 

If  you  are  figuring  on  installing  a  display 
machine  this  year,  act  at  once,  for  immediate 
delivery  on  Model  12  can  not  be  promised  on 
account  of  the  demand  already  created. 

Write  for  further  information;  or  better 
still,  arrange  for  appointment  with  our  repre- 

sentative  to  discuss  this  and  other  models  with  Model  12  Linon-aDh 


The  Linograph  Company 


European  Agency 
ET.  PIERRE  VERBEKE 
BRUSSELS,  BELGIUM 


Davenport,  Iowa,  U.  S.  A. 

NEW  YORK  OFFICE 
Park  Row  Building,  New  York  City 


Australatiia,  South  Africa,  China 
PARSONS  &  WHITTEMORE 
NEW  YORK  CITY 
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A.  N.  P.  A.  CAMPAIGNS  FOR  50  PER  CENT 
CUT  IN  POSTAL  RATES 


H.  J.  WRIGHT  RESIGNS 


Newspaper  Editors,  which  drew  up  the 
Canons  of  Journalism  in  1923. 


Confident  Senate  It  Favorable  to  McKinley  Revenue  Amend¬ 
ment — Would  Remove  Last  Two  Increases — Bamum 
and  Newmyer  in  Washington 


/CONFIDENCE  was  expressed  by  A. 
^  N.  P.  A.  officials  this  week  that 
favorable  action  would  shortly  be  forth¬ 
coming  by  the  United  States  Senate  on 
the  McKinley  ammendment  to  the  pend¬ 
ing  Revenue  Bill,  providing  for  a  50  per 
cent  reduction  of  war  taxes  imposed  on 
newspapers  by  the  Revenue  Act  of  1917. 

It  was  reported  the  ammendment  would 
be  debated  by  the  Senate  either  late  this 
week  or  early  next  week. 

J.  D.  Barnum  of  the  Syracuse  Post- 
Standard,  chairman  of  the  A.  N.  P.  A. 
committee  on  Second  Class  Postage,  and 
A.  G.  Newmyer,  of  the  New  Orleans 
Item,  his  vice-chairman,  are  now  in 
Washington,  pushing  the  measure.  Their 
reports  to  the  New  York  office  are  opti¬ 
mistic.  It  is  understood  Louis  Wiley, 
business  manager  of  the  New  York 
Times,  representing  the  New  York  News¬ 
paper  Publishers  Association  is  co-operat¬ 
ing  with  A.  N.  P.  A.  in  Washington. 

The  ammendment  to  the  Revenue  Act 
of  1917,  backed  by  the  A.  N.  P.  A.,  pro¬ 
vides  for  removal  of  the  last  two  in¬ 
creases  in  postal  rates,  affecting  news¬ 
papers. 

It  places  the  rate  per  pound  for  the 
first  and  second  zones  at  1}4  cents;  for 
the  third  zone,  2  cents;  for  the  fourth 
zone,  3  cents;  for  the  fifth  zone,  3}4 
cents;  for  the  sixth  zone,  4  cents;  for  the 
seventh  zone,  5  cents ;  for  the  eighth  zone, 
S}4  cents.  These  rates  are  in  the  case  of 
the  portion  of  publications  devoted  to  ad¬ 
vertisements. 

The  1917  Revenue  Law,  which  the 
publishers  want  amended,  fixes  a  flat 
charge  of  l^z  cents  per  pound  on  reading 
matter  and  an  additional  charge  on  ad¬ 
vertising  as  follows :  first  and  second 
zones,  2  cents ;  third  zone,  3  cents ;  fourth 
zone,  5  cents ;  fifth  zone,  6  cents ;  sixth 
zone,  7  cents;  seventh  zone,  9  cents; 
eighth  zone,  10  cents.  These  rates  are 
100  i)er  cent  higher  than  the  wartime 
rates. 

The  publishers  in  a  statement  sent 
members  of  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  on  behalf  of  the  A.  N. 
P.  A.  membership  of  more  than  500  daily 
newspapers,  point  out  that  from  the  bc- 
ginnrig  of  the  war  to  date,  the  press  of 
the  United  States  has  been  burdened  with 
four  progressive  increases  in  second 
class  postal  rates. 

The  purpose  of  the  McKinley  amend¬ 
ment,  the  publishers  maintain,  is,  es¬ 
sentially,  to  reduce  the  rates  in  the  first 
and  second  zones  from  two  cents  a  pound 
to  one  and  one-half  cents,  a  reduction  of 
but  .'V)  per  cent  of  the  war  tax. 

The  Senate  is  told  it  is  the  belief  of  the 
A.  N.  P.  A.  that  this  reduction  will  “en¬ 
hance  materially  the  revenues  of  the 
government  from  second  class  postage, 
and  without  increasing  the  cost  of  the 
postal  service  to  the  government  one 
penny.” 

Small  publishers,  the  bulk  of  whose 
circulation  by  mail  is  distributed  within 
the  boundaries  of  the  second  zone,  will 
reap  the  greatest  benefit,  the  A.  N,  P,  A. 
postal  committee  points  out. 

The  statement  to  Senate  members  sent 
at  the  instance  of  the  A.  N.  P.  A.  Postal 
Committee  continues  as  follows : 

“Newspaper  rates  are  the  only  po.stage 
rates  which  have  been  increased  since  the 
war  to  a  point  far  higher  than  they  were 
either  before  or  during  the  war.  During 
the  last  few  years  the  newspapers  have 
taken  up  the  problem  of  improving  their 
mailing  practices  so  that  today  the  Post 
Office  Department  handles  newspapers  at 
less  expense  proportionately  than  any 
other  class  of  mail.  The  newspapers  save 
the  Department  all  terminal  and  all 
routing  expenses  of  every  kind  and  de¬ 
scription  as  a  result  of  these  improved 
practices.  Yet,  notwithstanding  this  situ¬ 
ation,  it  costs  a  newspaper  more  to  mail 
its  publication  to  one  of  its  subscribers 
than  it  costs  an  individual  citizen  to  buy 
a.  copy  of  that  newspaper  and  mail  it, 
although  in  the  latter  case  the  Depart¬ 


ment  performs  at  least  three  times  the 
service  for  the  individual  that  it  per¬ 
forms  for  the  newspaper. 

“The  present  rates  are  so  high  that 
wherever  it  has  been  possible,  newspapers 
have  abandoned  the  mails  for  express  and 
baggage  service.  For  instance,  in  New 
York  State  the  express  companies  carry 
the  newspapers  at  sixty  cents  for  one 
hundred  pounds,  whereas  the  present  rate 
in  the  mails  is  two  dollars  per  hundred 
pounds.  The  average  haul  made  by  the 
mails  on  the  ordinary  daily  papers  is  less 
than  forty  miles.  The  average  haul  made 
on  the  metropolitan  papers  is  only  one 
hundred  fifty  miles  and  yet  for  this 
service  the  newspapers  are  compelled  to 
pay  the  Post  Office  Department  three  and 
one-half  times  as  much  for  the  same 
work  as  they  pay  the  express  companies 
in  those  cases  where  they  can  use  the  ex¬ 
press  companies. 

“Undoubtedly  you  will  hear  from  your 
publishers  more  at  length  concerning  the 
inequity  of  existing  postal  rates.  In  view 
of  the  fact  that  these  rates  were  establish¬ 
ed  in  a  Revenue  Bill,  the  publishers  be¬ 
lieve  they  should  be  reduced  in  the  pend¬ 
ing  Revenue  Bill.” 


MONUMENT  FOR  AD  VETERAN 


Will  Mark  Grave  of  “Truth  in  Adver¬ 
tising’’  Slogan  Originator 

A  monument  carrying  the  emblem 
“Truth  in  Advertising”  is  to  be  raised  in 
Fort  Worth,  Tex.,  over  the  grave  of 
Frank  T.  Crittenden,  known  as  the  father 
of  the  movement. 

Crittenden,  member  of  the  firm  of 
Washer  Brothers,  Fort  Worth,  died  in 
that  city  April  14.  The  Fort  Worth 
Advertising  Club  has  promised  the 
monument. 


N.  Y.  Sun  Executive  Editor  Hat  No 
Immediate  Plant 

Henry  J.  Wright,  executive  editor  of 
the  New  York  Sun,  has  resigned  and  is 
no  longer  connected  with  that  newspaper. 
By  telephone 
from  his  home  in 
Montclair,  N.  J„ 
Wright  informed 
Ekitor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher  he  had  no 
future  plans  but 
declared  emphat¬ 
ically  he  intended 
to  continue  i  n 
newspaper  work. 
He  said  he  had 
no  statement  to 
make  in  regard  to 
his  resignation. 

From  1897  to 
1923,  Wright  was 
associated  with 
the  old  New  York  Globe,  and  was  editor- 
in-chief  of  that  newspaper  when  it  was 
purchased  by  Frank  A.  Munsey,  June  4, 
1923.  Following  the  purchase  lie  went  to 
the  Sun  as  executive  editor. 

Wright  came  to  New  York  from  Glas¬ 
gow,  Scotland.  He  was  graduated  from 
New  York  University  in  the  Class  of 
1885  and  joined  the  Globe — then  the 
Commercial  .\dvertiser — as  a  reporter. 

In  a  little  more  than  two  years  he 
became  city  editor  of  the  (jlobe,  and  then 
went  to  the  New  York  Evening  Post  as 
city  eilitor,  remaining  with  that  news¬ 
paper  7  years,  when  he  returned  to  the 
Globe  as  editor, 

Wright  was  chairman  of  the  commit¬ 
tee  on  ethics  of  the  .American  Societv  of 


Journalism  Students  Edit  Dsuly 

A  picked  staff  of  journalism  students 
from  the  University  of  Iowa  had  charge 
of  the  editorial  side  of  the  Des  Moines 
(la.)  Register  for  all  5  editions  of  one 
day  recently.  Editorials,  new  stories, 
headlines,  feature  stories  and  the  front 
page  cartoon  were  done  by  the  students. 
Professor  W.  S.  Maulsby,  head  of  the 
journalism  department,  was  in  charge. 


Henry  J.  Wright 


Block  to  Send  Three  to  London 

Paul  Block,  president  of  Paul  Block, 
Inc.,  national  publishers’  representatives, 
will  pay  all  expenses  of  3  advertising 
men  to  the  A.  A.  C.  W.,  London  con¬ 
vention.  The  men  will  be  selected  by 
means  of  an  essay  contest,  which  is  open 
fo  any  man  definitely  connected  with  ad¬ 
vertising,  the  essays  not  to  exceed  500 
words,  on  the  subject:  “What  I  Expect 
To  Receive  From  the  London  Conven¬ 
tion.”  Essays  should  be  sent  to  the 
Committee  of  Judges,  Advertising  Club, 
23  Park  avenue.  New  York,  and  must  be 
postmarked  not  later  than  May  6.  Each 
essay  must  be  signed  with  a  nom  de  plume. 
The  idCTtity  of  the  writer  should  be  en¬ 
closed  in  a  separate  envelope. 


It  is  estimated  newspapers  of  the 
I’nited  States  carried  ten  billion  agate 
lines  of  advertising  in  1923. 


Utah,  Southern  and  East¬ 
ern  Idaho,  Eastern  Nevada 
and  Western  Wyoming — 
the  territory  served  by 

THE 

Salt  Lake  Tribune 

Xo  ether  laotUa  cf  the  oonutrj  effen 
the  edTertleer  the  eppeite  iilty  ot  free- 
tioeUy  eeverlnc  fear  etetee  aetac  eue 
newepeper. 

FOREiaW  aSPaESEMTATim 

The  S.  C.  Beckwith 
Special  Agency 

Vew  Terk— Okloeve— Detrett— St.  Leola 
Oltr— Atlente 


raomo  coast  anaxsaaTAnra 
M.  C.  Mogensen  A  Co., 
Inc. 

Traadeoi— SeeMIe 


ANDRE  TARDIEU 


Who’s  Who  in  the 
CONSOLIDATED  PRESS 

ANDRE  TARDIEU,  who 

cables  each  week  a  reflection 
of  the  French  view  of  world 
affairs  to  the  Sunday  news¬ 
papers  receiving  the  Consolidated  Press 
service,  is  distinguished  alike  in  the 
realm  of  journalism,  on  the  field  of  bat¬ 
tle,  in  diplomacy  and  in  statesmanship. 

During  the  war  he  rose  from  the 
trenches  to  become  at  Versailles  the 
right  hand  of  Georges  Clemenceau, 
“Tiger  of  France”  and  dominant  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Big  Four  of  the  peace  con¬ 
ference. 

A  member  of  the  “Blue  Devils”  and 
decorated  for  gallantry  in  action,  M. 
Tardieu  nevertheless  rendered  prob¬ 
ably  his  most  noteworthy  war  service 
as  high  commissioner  of  France  to  the 
United  States. 

M.  Tardieu  traveled  much  through 
the  United  States,  met  all  the  higher 
American  officials  and  was  in  earnest 
association  with  men  of  affairs  in  every 
section  of  the  country.  His  long  resi¬ 
dence  here  gave  him  the  acquaintance 
with  the  American  point  of  view,  pur¬ 
poses  and  ideals. 

Exclusive  rights  to  Andre  Tardieu’s 
dispatches  are  held  by  the  “Consoli¬ 
dated  Press.” 

The  Consolidated  Press  Association 

Elxecudve  Offices,  Evening  Sur  Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 


the  Mass-Class  Purchasing  Power 

of  New  St.Iouis 


■  completely  illnstrated  residential  comparison  of 
all  St.  Louis  wards  and  soborbs,  a  tabulation  of 
wholesale  and  retail  outlets,  and  circulation  data. 

\|bh\  The  49th  State — 

A  New  Common- 
wealth  with  Over 

■  w.~>»  Million 

The  49th  State  is  that 
area  which  spreads 
out  150  miles  in  every 
direction  from  St. 
Louis,  its  natural  trading  center,  and  includes  374 
thriving  towns  with  a  population  of  1,000  or  over. 
It  is  a  market  of  over  4,500,000  people — 1,100,000 
families — 1,000,000  dwellings.  Selling  costs  are 
low — the  territory  it  easily  and  quickly  reached 
— especially  adapted  to  efficient  sales  effort. 

It  is  one  of  the  very  few  large  markets  having 
one  logical  trading  center  not  interfered  with  by 
any  other  metropolitan  city,  and  efficiently  served 
every  day  by  one  newspaper — the  Globe-Democrat 
— St.  Louis’  only  morning  paper. 

Globe-Democrat  circulation  stands  out — both  Daily 
and  Sunday — in  reaching  the  tremendous  pur¬ 
chasing  power  of  the  49th  State. 

The  Daily  circulation  of  the  Globe-Democrat  in 
St.  Louis  and  the  49th  State  exceeds  that  of  every 
other  St.  Louis  newspaper.  And  Globe-Democrat 
Sunday  circulation  in  the  49th  State  is  greater  than 
the  other  newspaper’s  Sunday  circulation  in  this 
vast  productive  area  surrounding  St.  Louis. 

To  establish  your  product  or  increase  sales  in 
Metropolitan  St.  Louis  and  the  49th  State,  request 
a  Globe-Democrat  representative  to  call.  He  is 
prepared  intelligently  to  discuss  your  problems — 
to  present  the  sales  possibilities 'of  the  St.  Louis 
market — and  to  apply  the  findings  of  The  St. 
Louis  Newspaper  ^rvey  toward  securing  thorough 
distribution  and  consumer  demand  at  minimum 
cost. 


sive  to  the  continuous  sale  of  established  pro¬ 
ducts  and  eager  to  try  new  ones. 

Heretofore  Unknown  Facts  Now 
Available 

The  Globe-Democrat  can  give  yon  facts  and  figures 
relating  to  the  sales  potentialities  of  this  big 
consuming  outlet  for  your  product  that  are  vital 
to  successful  sales  effort  ....  facts  that  will 
give  you  a  true  picture  of  the  St.  Louis  market, 
spread  out  before  yon  as  never  before — facts 
never  before  compiled  or  published;  the  com¬ 
plete  results  of 

The  St.  Louis  Newspaper  Survey 

In  this  intensive  survey  80,797  personal  inter¬ 
views  were  obtained — one  for  every  third  home 
in  the  entire  area.  In  all,  1.200,000  facts — tabu¬ 
lated  and  analyzed — dealing  with  the  concentration 
of  purchasing  power — the  circulations  of  the  St. 
Louis  newspapers — reading  habits — and  the  de¬ 
gree  of  pubUc  acceptance  accorded  to  each  paper. 
If  you  want  to  know  the  average  rents  of  the 
various  districts — percentage  of  homes  owned — 
families  per  dwelling — location  of  industry — per¬ 
centage  of  native  whites — or  absence  of  illiterates 
— the  Globe-Democrat  can  tell  yon,  or  supply  any 
other  information  about  this  market  which  has 
proved  so  profitable  to  other  advertisers. 

Reaching  the  Largest  Number  of 
Automobile  Owners 

If  yon  want  to  know  what  percentage  of  the 
110,000  automobiles  are  owned  in  the  high  rank¬ 
ing  mass-class  section  in  which  Globe-Democrat 
influence  dominates — or  what  percentage  of  the 
families  in  this  section  own  cars — the  Globe- 
Democrat  ran  tell  yon  and  supply  the  figures 
which  show  that — 

More  Automobile  Owners  Read  the 
Globe-Democrat  than  Read  Any 
Other  St.  Louis  Daily  Newspaper! 

All  the  information  long  wanted  by  manufac¬ 
turers  and  advertisers  is  now  available — including 


The,  districts  within  the  boundaries  of  Metropoli¬ 
tan  St.  Louis,  with  its  million  population,  have 
been  weighed  on  the  scales  of  Purchasing  Power. 
The  circulations  of  the  St.  Louis  newspapers  have 
been  measured  on  the  one  true  basis  of  com¬ 
parison — purchasing  power  coverage. 

The  first  thorough,  impartial  analysis  of  this  great 
metropolis  has  revealed  that  where  purchasing 
power  is  located,  there  the  circulation  of  the 
Globe-Democrat  is  concentrated.  It  has  proved  the 
dominance  of  the  St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat  in  its 
field. 

The  Dominant  Selling  Power  in  One 
of  Americans  Greatest  Markets 

Metropolitan  St.  Louis  has  been  analyzed  on  the 
basis  of  economic  characteristics.  Sections  where 
purchasing  power  is  concentrated,  or  where  pur-' 
chasing  power  is  low,  have  been  determined  and 
classified  as  being  either  in  the  high  ranking 
mass-class  section  of  the  city  or  in  the  lower 
ranking  mass-class  section. 

In  the  high  ranking  mass-class  section  live  the 
newspaper  readers  who  have  the  means  to  buy 
what  you  have  to  sell. 

.And  here  more  copies  of  the  Globe-Democrat  are 
read — both  Daily  and  Sunday — in  proportion  to 
total  city  circulation,  than  of  any  other  St.  Louis 
newspaper. 

This  is  efficient  coverage.  Real  coverage  of  a 
responsive  metropolis.  A  market  in  the  very 
renter  of  the  main  producing  area  of  the  United 
States.  A  city  that  is  the  natural  central  market 
for  a  large  percentage  of  the  country’s  agricul¬ 
tural.  lumber  and  forestry  products,  minerals  and 
petroleum. 

This  Is  the  New  St.  Louis — 

— a  stable  market  of  diversified  industry  and 
commerce — a  city  with  the  kind  of  progressive¬ 
ness  that  an  authorization  of  $87,000,000  for  mu¬ 
nicipal  improvements  suggests.  A  progressive 
market,  that  has  shown  outstanding  growth 
through  the  rapid  development  of  tremendous 
natural  resources,  industry  and  wealth — respon¬ 
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Gabriel  Courtial.  TJ 
Paris,  loavin*  tl 
embassy, 


Edward  J.  Bing,  European  business  representative  of  the  United  Press. 


"It  was  learned  at  the  foreisn 
oflice  today" — by  Charles  Mc¬ 
Cann,  of  the  United  Mews 
London  bureau. 


Ferdinand  C.  M.  Jahn.  Berlin  nmnager 
of  United  Nows,  at  the  Berlin  foreign 
office. 


Ed  L,  Keen,  vioe -president  and 
general  European  manager  of 
the  United  Press,  at  his  desk 
in  London. 


Jean  DeOandt,  Iberian  service  manager  of  the 
United  Press,  outside  the  Chamber  of  Deputies. 
ParU. 


Cornicing 
the  World 
for  News 


A.  L,  Bradford,  Washington 
hnrean,  just  about  to  enter 
the  White  House  to  intervlow 
C.  Bascom  Slemp.. 


UNITED  PRESS  E 


For  Afternoon  Newspapers 


Henry  L.  Farrell,  United  Press 
sports  editor,  interviews 
President  John  Heydler  of  the 
National  League,  a  few  days 
before  the  1924  season  opens. 


UNITED  PR 


WORLD  BLDG. 


fSfc 


Webb  Miller.  Peru  manaver 
of  the  Unitf^d  Ireie.  farinf 
forth  from  thr  U.  P.  offices. 


Lawrenoe  8.  Haas.  Chilean  manafer,  at  his  desk  in  Bantia<o,  Chile 


Combing 
the  News 
for  Truth 


Jamct  I.  Miller,  vice-president 
and  Sonth  American  manager, 
at  work  in  Buenos  Aires. 


Minott  Saunders.  TTnited  Press 
Paris  bureau,  in  the  Place  de  la 
Concorde,  en  route  to  Quai 
d'Orsav, 


Making  a  reconnaissance  alone  White¬ 
hall  —  Clarence  Dubose.  United  Press; 
Charles  MoOsnn.  United  News  manacer. 
and  Percy  M.  Sari.  United  Press  London 
hurean. 


ESS  UNITED  NEWS 


For  Morning  Newspapers 


mlmm 


NEW  YORK 


Claronoe  Dubose  of  the 
London  TT.  P.  staff,  at 
the  door  of  10  Down* 
inf  street,  offioial 
residence  of  Enfland’s 
premier. 


John  O’Brien.  United  Kews  Paris  manafer.  la  the 
Tnileries  Gardens. 


Westbrook  Pefler. 
United  Mews  sports 
and  feature  writer, 
feta  a  new  line  of 
eld'time  Ofht  stuff 
from  Philadelphia 
Jaok  O’Brien. 


Bay  G.  Marshall.  Pekinf  manafer  for  United 
Press,  with  General  Wu  Pei  Fu  and  Clarence 
Dubose.  This  picture  was  snapped  just  be* 
fore  Dubose  was  transferred  to  London. 
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E  D  I 


EDITORS  MEAN  BUSINESS 


WOULD  that  the  American  people  might  possess 
the  knowledge  concerning  newspapers  and 
newspaper  men,  their  standards  of  service  to 
the  reading  public,  their  attitude  toward  subjects  in 
the  news,  that  this  issue  of  Editor  &  Pubusher  con¬ 
tains.  There  would  be,  we  dare  say,  a  changed  senti¬ 
ment  in  some  hyper-critical  quarters  and  fewer  refer¬ 
ences  to  “irresponsible  newspaper  talk.” 

For  inspiration  and  guidance,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
the  rank  and  file  of  all  who  contribute  to  the  columns 
of  the  daily  press,  will  study  the  detailed  stenographic 
reports  in  this  issue. 

Great  difficulties  beset  the  path  of  the  editors  in  this 
epochal  session.  In  the  first  place,  the  sense  of  out¬ 
rage  at  some  of  the  revelations  at  Washington  during 
the  year,  as  they  concerned  newspapers  and  news¬ 
papermen,  demanded  expression.  The  editors  took 
action  aimed  to  punish  members  of  the  guild  found 
guilty  of  violating  the  Canons  of  Journalism — the 
ethical  standards — and  to  protest  against  violations 
by  newspaper  men  beyond  the  Society’s  jurisdiction. 

At  last,  whatever  may  be  the  ultimate  action,  notice 
is  served  on  the  profession  at  large  that  violations 
of  the  well-understood  tenets  of  professional  honor  are 
at  least  subject  to  the  condemnation  of  the  organized 
craft  and  that  punishment  may  be  in  the  form  of 
ostrac®m  from  the  fellowship  of  the  American  Society 
of  Newspaper  Editors. 

The  fact  that  most  of  the  newspaper  people  men¬ 
tioned  in  recent  Washington  disclosures  of  “undue 
favors”  are  not  members  of  the  Society  will  hamper 
the  securing  of  evidence  and  the  finding  of  judgment, 
but  that  difficulty  was  well  understood.  Gray-heads 
joined  with  impetuous  youth  in  demanding  that  public 
service  be  the  only  end  of  newspaper  editing  and 
publication. 

The  Society’s  Canons  of  Journalism,  on  which  at¬ 
tention  is  thus  focussed,  are  only  a  year  old,  but  they 
have  taken  a  bulldog  grip  on  the  minds  of  editors 
who  have  studied  them.  Their  logic  and  direct  bear¬ 
ing  on  everyday  newspaper  work  is  unassailable. 
What  had  been  uncertain  was  the  sincerity  with  which 
their  proponents  regarded  them.  VV’ere  they  like  the 
“standards  of  practice”  and  other  documents  annually 
re-enacted  by  many  professional  organizations — en¬ 
acted  by  the  body  and  flouted  by  90  per  cent  of  the 
membership  whenever  such  flouting  appeared  profit¬ 
able?  The  editors’  answer  is  emphatic.  They  mean 
business ! 

Just  how  t^e  Society’s  committee  will,  work  its  way 
through  the'difficulties  of  investigation  and  what  the 
final  action  will  be  are  questions  of  the  future,  but 
there  is  no  doubt  that  notice  has  been  served  on  the 
“Typhoid  Marys  of  Joqrnalism,”  as  one  editor  pic¬ 
turesquely  termed  the  outlaw's,  that  mere  cynical  au¬ 
dacity  henceforth  will  not  carry  them  gaily  through 
to  both  honor  and  w’ealth,  when  filth  is  on  their  hands. 

The  detailed  accounts  of  the  whole  proceeding  at 
.\tlantic  City,  as  found  elsewhere  in  EIditor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher,  smack  of  the  finest  journalistic  spirit — free 
souls  expressing  freedom,  clean  and  bright  minds  ex¬ 
pressing  true  service  and  real  progress,  citizens  of  a 
democracy  speaking  in  the  terms  of  unfettered  liberty. 


SEES  FIVE-CENT  PAPERS 


WE  are  informed  that  before  sailing  for  Eng¬ 
land  on  the  Majestic  last  Saturday  Lord 
Rothermcre  made  this  observation :  “Due  to 
increasing  cost  of  news  print  I  fully  expect  that  every 
newspaper  in  New  York  will  be  selling  at  five  cents 
the  copy  within  a  few  years — say  seven  years.” 

l^rd  Rothermcre  is  known  in  England  as  an  astute 
busine^man,  the  commercial  genius  behind  his  late 
brother,'  Lord  Xorthcliffe.  He  has  made  a  close  study 
of  news  print  conditions  throughout  the  world,  and 
his  recent  visit  to  this  continent  was  in  relation  to 
the  timber  and  mill  interc.sts  of  his  huge  publishing 
house,  at  Newfoundland  and  along  the  St.  Lawrence 
River. 

The  great  English  publisher,  we  are  told,  also  ex¬ 
pressed  the  idea  that  while  the  stock  of  spruce  is 
still  immense,  the  lack  of  measures  to  conserve  it, 
or  to  reforest,  or  to  find  a  substitute  for  spruce  pulp 
brings  a  crisis  at  least  dimly  in  view.  At  any  rate, 
he  sees  New  York  papers  selling  uniformly  at  five 
•  cents  the  copy  within  seven  years. 


RIAL 


ST.  MATTHEW 

CHAPTER  VII.  7-« 


Ask,  and  it  shall  be  given  yon;  seek,  and  ye 
shall  find;  knock,  and  it  shall  be  opened  unto 
you:  For  every  one  that  asketh  receiveth;  and 
he  that  seeketh  findeth;  and  to  him  that 
knorketh  it  shall  be  opened. 


QUICK  ACTION  NEEDED 


Resolutions  passed  by  the  American  News¬ 
paper  Publishers’  Associatu  ii  last  week  remind 
the  Postmaster  General  and  Congress  that  the 
>o-called  zone  postal  rates,  alone  of  the  eleven  War 
Revenue  Measures  of  1917,  liave  been  maintained  on 
the  war  basis,  all  others  having  been  repealed  or 
modified. 

Congress  has  stubbornly  refused  to  yield  to  the 
Postal  Department  adequate  appropriations  for  the 
transaction  of  the  business  of  that  g^reat  arm  of  public 
service,  with  results  highly  unsatisfactory  to  publish¬ 
ers,  both  on  the  side  of  cost  and  on  the  side  of  service. 

Every  newspaper  in  the  country,  using  the  mails,  is 
suffering. 

The  convention  of  the  association  indorsed  the  re- 
I)ort  of  the  Second  Class  Postage  Committee,  which 
pointed  out  the  obviously  unfair  effort  of  the  Post¬ 
master  General  to  pass  on  to  second  class  matter  the 
burden  of  proposed  increased  pay  of  postal  employes, 
and  also  made  clear  the  fact  that  the  McKinley 
-Amendment  must  be  won  or  lost  during  the  next 
month. 

That  amendment  was  published  on  page  24,  Editor 
&  Publisher  for  .April  26,  and  merits  the  careful 
study  of  every  newspaper  publisher. 

State  committees  to  act  co-operatively  are  being 
organized  to  fight  for  the  McKinley  .Amendment. 

The  National  Editorial  Association  this  week  sent 
a  special  bulletin  to  all  members,  requesting  them  to 
write  or  wire  to  Senator  Walter  E.  Edge  and  Con¬ 
gressman  Calvin  D.  Paige,  asking  that  publishers  be 
given  a  hearing  before  any  hasty  action  was  taken 
or  any  injurious  legislation  enacted.  This  association 
makes  it  clear  that  the  newspapers  of  the  country  are 
in  no  position  to  take  on  the  additional  load  of  ex¬ 
pense  incident  to  the  unfair  proposal  that  increased 
pay  of  mail  carriers  and  mail  clerks  be  “found” 
through  increased  second-class  postage  rates. 
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NEWS  FROM  HOMEVILLE 


He  strolled  in  for  another  little  annual  visit— 
this  publisher  with  a  twinkling  and  far-seeing 
eye.  For  years  he  has  been  coming  to  see  ui, 
to  add  another  chapter  to  the  old  story  of  progress  in 
the  home  town. 

This  year,  his  yarn  had  to  do  with  radio.  It  would 
be  worth  a  dollar  a  word  to  be  able  to  reproduce  his 
exact  language,  but  perhaps  we  shall  succeed  in  in¬ 
terpreting  the  spirit  of  his  conversation. 

“Well,  you  see,  I  got  to  feeling  that  the  kids  of  the 
town  had  discovered  something  on  their  little  crystal 
sets  that  all  the  folks  would  like  to  play  with  and  1 
investigated  the  subject  carefully.  There  seemed  to 
be  a  good  deal  of  bimk  in  it,  at  first,  but  the  under¬ 
lying  idea  was  reasonable.  The  boys  were  picking  up 
snatches  of  conversation  from  the  air,  but  it  wasn’t  at 
all  satisfying.  I  decided  that  what  was  needed  to 
give  the  town  amusement  and  justify  the  faith  of  those 
kids  with  the  crystal  sets,  was  a  local  broadcast  out¬ 
fit  and  first-class  receiving  apparatus. 

“Do  you  think  I  could  get  a  business  man  inter¬ 
ested?  I  couldn’t  even  get  ’em  to  listen.  Radio— 
oh,  that  was  something  far  off,  mysterious,  frivolous 
and  nothing  to  put  a  good  dollar  into. 

“I  got  a  boy  from  Pittsburgh,  who  knew  radio 
from  A  to  Z.  We  erected  a  small  broadcasting  sta¬ 
tion  on  the  highest  building  in  town  and  it  cost  less 
than  a  thousand  dollars.  With  another  friend  I 
opened  a  radio  shop,  for  the  sale  of  equipment,  at  fair 
prices  and  on  lines  to  protect  the  purchaser  from 
fraud. 

“We  got  local  talent  for  our  entertainments — ^visit¬ 
ing  show  people,  ambitious  young  musicians,  chuick 
choirs,  local  speakers,  anyone  and  everyone  who  earn* 
along  with  a  worthy  stunt,  and  we  filled  the  air  with 
gaiety  and  solemn  sense. 

“Circulation?  Did  it  jump,  when  we  began  to  pub¬ 
lish,  exclusively,  our  entertainment  programs?  'Well 
1  have  the  A.  B.  C  figures  to  show.  Did  we  sell 
equipment  in  that  store?  I  have  never  seen  anything 
like  it.  In  a  year  we  put  in  over  5,000  radio  sets,  ail 
of  which  must  be  maintained.  Did  the  slow  mer¬ 
chants  of  the  town  get  excited?  They  did.  and  oar 
store  soon  had  rivals,  all  of  whom  became  heavy  ad¬ 
vertisers  in  our  newspaper. 

“We  serve  news  on  the  radio,  late  sports  going  best 
We  give  the  town  excitement,  pleasure,  information 
and  some  stuff  that  no  newspaper  of  itself  can  serve 
to  its  readers. 

“Don’t  let  anyone  tell  you  that  radio  is  not  a  good 
thing  for  the  newspaper  which  plays  it  as  it  should  be 
played.  It  is  as  much  of  a  factor  in  our  town  now  as 
the  movie  houses,  and  our  paper  and  radio  are  one 
and  the  same  thing  in  the  public  mind.  Don’t  let  any¬ 
one  tell  you  that  it  doesn’t  pay.  The  boys  and  T  have 
made  a  small  fortune  from  it,  and  next  year  will  be 
better  than  last  year.” 

We  have  watched  with  sincere  appreciation  the 
growth  of  this  old  friend’s  newspaper  venture.  Hb 
genius  is  spontaneous  and  his  spirit  a  refreshment 


BAD  BUSINESS 


.AIN  insurance”  may  be  a  good  publicity 
scheme,  but  we  do  not  think  it  is  good  busi¬ 
ness  for  .any  newspaper. 

•A  newsp.apcr  must  be  impartial  to  advertisers  as 
well  as  to  readers,  and  it  seems  to  us  the  height  of 
inconsi.stency  for  a  newsp.apcr  to  insure  itself  against 
a  re-run  of  special  real-estate  advertisements,  whki 
are  assumed  to  have  been  ineffective  because  of  rain 
on  publication  day. 

If  a  newspaper  republishes  the  advertisements  of 
real-estate  dealers,  showing  in  a  special  Sund.ay  num¬ 
ber.  why  should  it  not  refund  the  cash  or  republish 
tlie  announcements  of  every  advertiser  who  might 
claim  that  his  advertisement  lost  effectiveness  througk 
inclement  weather  during  the  following  week,  or,  in'|g 
deed,  of  the  same  Sunday? 

For  instance,  why  should  real-estate  advertisemenispi 
be  insured  against  rain  and  republished  without  cost 
to  the  real-estate  men,  when  church  advertisements 
in  the  same  issue,  are  not  insured  or  republished, 
though  the  same  rain  which  presumably  prevented 
Sunday  home  searching  also  prevented  Sunday  church 
going? 


Editor  &  Publisher  for  M  ay  3 ,  19  24 
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[OLPH  S.  OCHS,  publisher  of  the 
|Sew  York  Times,  sailed  for  abroad 
S.  S.  Majestic,  April  26.  He  ex- 
1  to  be  away  about  a  month,  visiting 
[jnd  and  France. 

Roderick  Jones,  head  of  Reuters 
British  news  distributing  agency, 
Ifoed  to  Eiigland  this  week,  following 
itendxl  visit  in  this  country. 

[rtd  Ferguson,  vice-president  of  the 
Press  Associations  in  charge  of 
and  Mrs.  Ferguson  will  return  to 
:  York,  May  3,  from  a  6  weeks’  trip 

liTvey  Ingham,  editor  of  the  Des 
(la.)  Register,  is  in  Washing- 
D.  C.,  viewing  the  political  situation, 
bcoln  B.  Palmer,  secretary  of  the 
ican  Newspaper  Publishers  Asso- 
0.  was  presented  a  silver  pitclier  as 
■sonal  gift  from  the  A.  N.  P.  A. 
of  directors,  following  the  con- 
1  last  week.  E.  H.  Butler  of  the 
)  News  made  the  presentation 


IN  THE  BUSINESS  OFFICE 

C  MONTROSE  has  succeeded  C. 
iV.  Blanchard  as  advertising  manager 
e  Denver  Express.  Mr.  Blanchard 
enter  the  jewelry  business. 

P.  Crawford,  formerly  circulation 
str  of  the  Bridgeport  (Conn.)  Post, 

L  W.  Reilly  of  the  Post’s  business 
have  joined  the  circulation  depart- 
of  the  Brooklyn  Times. 

■«  Sanford,  national  advertising  de- 
it,  Chicago  Tribune,  and  Mrs. 

,  are  parents  of  a  son. 

L  Davidson,  former  advertising 
?er  cf  the  Strand  Store  at  Inde- 
"ce,  Kan.,  has  joined  the  Inde- 
ice  Free  Pre.ss  as  advertising  man- 
succeeding  Fred  Stuck,  who  has 
ithe  Chanute  (Kan.)  Tribune. 

H.  Pearsall,  formerly  with  the  Sioux 
(la.)  Tribune  has  been  named  ad- 
ire  manager  of  the  Sioux  Falls 
D.)  Press.  A.  J.  Zellers  of  Los 

•  succeeds  Pearsall  on  the  Tribune. 
U.  Truesdell.  Peoria,  Ill.,  has  been 
advertising  and  circulation  manager 
:  Mt.  Pleasant  (la.)  News. 

F.  Gregory  is  now  advertising  man- 
Marysville  (Wash.)  Globe, 
ur  S.  Lennon  has  been  named 
manager  for  the  Sioux  City  (la.) 
ye.  succeeding  D.  R.  Corbett,  re¬ 
ek  B.  Wilson,  who  since  last  fall 

•  ei  organizing  the  Hearst  publica- 
at  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  the  Journal 

ISunday  .Xmerican.  will  soon  return 
Hearst  New  York  offices. 

Evans  has  been  appointed  ad- 
re  manager  of  the  Oklahoma  City 
succeeding  A.  O.  Fuller,  who  has 
■■(i  to  join  the  Warden  Printing 


.Roy  .Mbertson  has  resigned  from  the 
city  staff  of  the  Buffalo  Times. 

Fred  T.  Turner,  city  editor,  Buffalo 
(N.  Y.)  Commercial,  and  Mrs.  Turner 
are  parents  of  a  son,  Richard  Campbell. 

Will  Coughlin  of  the  Buffalo  (N.  Y.) 
Courier  and  Walter  Mason  of  the  Buffalo 
Express  have  returned  frem  a  six  weeks’ 
southern  tour  with  the  Buffalo  Interna¬ 
tional  League  team. 

Ward  Irvine,  private  secretary  to  Gov. 
Pierce  of  Oregon,  has  resigned  and  re¬ 
turned  to  Portland  to  resume  work  on  the 
Oregon  Journal. 

Mrs.  Anna  Nolan  Christian,  editor  of 
the  Monroe  City  (Mo.)  News,  has  been 
elected  a  delegate  to  the  Democratic  na¬ 
tional  convention. 

William  A.  Pairson,  for  10  years  city 
editor  of  the  Hoboken  (N.  J.)  Jersey 
Observer,  has  resigned,  effective  June  21, 
and  with  his  family  will  leave  for  (Cali¬ 
fornia. 

E.  S.  Beck,  managing  editor,  (Chicago 
Tribime,  and  Robert  M.  Lee,  city  editor, 
were  among  the  guests  at  a  party  of  15 
editorial  department  photographers  of  the 
Tribune,  April  13.  Thomas  Howard  and 
(George  Lacey  arranged  the  affair. 

E.  B.  Bird,  formerly  with  the  art  de¬ 
partment  of  the  New  York  World,  is 
now  associated  with  the  art  department 
of  the  New  York  Times. 

J.  Preston  Usilton  of  the  Hagerstown 
(Md.)  Herald  staff  was  given  a  birthday 
supper  by  his  fellow  workers,  April  23, 
after  the  paper  was  “put  to  bed” 

Carl  Helm,  Milton  Malakoff,  Willis 
O’Brien  and  Russ  Simonton  have  resigned 
from  the  reportorial  staff  of  the  Seattle 
Post-Intelligencer. 

(George  M.  Dodge  has  been  promoted 
from  copyreader  to  telegraph  editor  of 
the  Chicago  Daily  News,  succeeding  the 
late  Henry  A.  Spalding. 

Warren  Brown  has  returned  from  (Cali¬ 
fornia  to  (Chicago  as  sporting  editor  of 
the  Herald  and  Examiner. 

A.  W.  Kaney  is  new  director  of  the 
(Chicago  Tribune-Zenith  broadcasting  sta¬ 
tion  WGN. 


Stua«t  P.  Shuman 


22,  1922,  to  engage  in  advertising  business, 
has  surrendered  its  charter  to  the  secre¬ 
tary  of  state.  The  corporation  had  $25,- 
(XX)  capital  with  B.  N.  Dunlap,  president, 
and  L,  W.  Pike,  secretary-treasurer. 

Milton  (Goodman,  for  11  years  with  the 
Federal  Advertising  Agency,  has  joined 
the  new  L.  S.  Goldsmi^  Company,  being 
formed,  at  9  Eiast  41st  street.  New  York. 

I^  H.  Harvey  has  been  appointed  copy 
chief  of  the  Walz-Weinstock  .Advertising 
.Agency  of  Buffalo.  He  was  formerly  as¬ 
sistant  advertising  manager  of  the  Pierce- 
Arrow  Motor  (Car  Company. 

H.  F.  Murphy,  formerly  art  director  of 
Dorrance,  Sullivan  &  Co.,  New  York, 
has  been  appointed  art  director  of  the  C 
C.  Wirmingham  Agency,  Detroit, 
Inter-Racial  Press  of  America,  Inc., 
foreign  language  advertising  agency,  of 
which  Nathan  H.  Seidman  is  president, 
has  removed  frcrni  1463  Broadway,  New 
Yorlc  to  its  new  quarters  in  the  (Canadian 
Pacific  Building,  342  Madison  avenue. 
New  York. 

Nesbit  Service  Company  of  Cevelaml, 
advertising  a^ncy,  has  moved  from  the 
(Caxton  building  to  new  quarters  at  1^7 
Prospect  avenue. 

_  Roland  E.  Sturhahn  of  the  sales  promo¬ 
tion  department  of  the  Ralston  Purina 
Mills,  St.  Louis,  has  joined  the  copy  staff 
of  the  H.  W.  Kastor  &  Sons  .Advertising 
Company,  St.  Louis. 

Philip  Lennin,  vice-president  of  Erwin- 
Wasey  Company,  Chicago,  has  resigned 
to  open  an  ^ency  in  New  York,  under 
the  name  Mitchell-Lennin,  Inc 

Edward  Kiesling,  formerly  with  the 
(Charles  H.  Fuller  Company,  Chicago, 
has  joined  John  F.  Delaney,  Inc,  (5ii- 
cago. 

David  Thomas  Advertising  Com¬ 
pany,  Chicago,  has  moved  from  165  East 
Erie  street  to  28  East  Jackson  boulevard. 
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IN  THE  EDITORIAL  ROOMS 

RGE  O'HAR.A  of  the  Syracuse 
Y.)  Herald  has  been  made 


IX. 

editor  to  fill  the  vacancy  left 
"in  F.  Dunn,  who  is  now  makeup 
for  the  Syracuse  Journal.  O’Hara 
n  of  E.  H.  O’Hara,  publisher  of 
erald.  Fred  Betts,  legislative  cor- 
icnt  for  the  Herald  at  .Albany,  has 
I'ade  assistant  managing  editor, 
tin  G.  Kratt,  assistant  news  editor. 
Rapids  (la.)  Gazette,  has  joined 
rrtisine  and  publicity  staff  of  the 
ro'tern  Bell  Telephone  (Company, 

•  Neb.  Members  of  the  (Gazette 
i'e  him  a  farewell  party. 

Colvin  has  been  made  news  editor, 
(Wash.)  Post-Intelligencer,  suc- 
I?  W.  D.  Chandler. 

>nd  Anderson,  editorial  writer  on 
'^■»rk  (N.  J.)  News,  has  resigned 
fill  sail  for  abroad  shortly  to  under- 


HOLDING  NEW  POSTS 

T  EE  W.  MARTIN,  from  San  Antonio 
Express  staff  to  Fort  Worth  (Tex.) 
Record  copy  desk. 

(jeorge  Hardy  Squire,  from  the  New 
York  World  copy  desk  to  financial  copy 
desk.  New  York  .American. 

Lewis  T.  MacOeneghen,  from  court¬ 
house  reporter,  Rockford  (Ill.)  Star,  to 
telegraph  editor,  Belvidere  (Ill.)  Repub¬ 
lican. 

R.  W.  Porter,  from  St.  Louis  Times  to 
sports  copy  desk,  Chicago  Daily  News. 

.Alvin  Lyons,  from  sales  department, 
Sundstrand  .Adding  Machine  Company, 
Rockford,  Ill.,  to  city  hall  reporter,  Rock¬ 
ford  (111.)  Star. 

Sam  D.  Fuson,  from  New  York  office 
of  the  .Associated  Press  to  New  York 
staff,  (Chicago  Tribune. 

P.  M.  Barrett,  from  assistant  city  edi¬ 
tor,  San  .Antonio  Express,  to  news  editor, 
Houston  (Tex.)  Dispatch. 

■A.  W.  Philstrom.  from  editor.  Hen- 
drum  (Minn.)  Red  River  Review,  to  start, 
Crockston  (Minn.)  Times.  He  is  suc¬ 
ceeded  by  C.  B.  Simonson. 

Philip  L.  .Anderson,  from  night  com¬ 
mercial  reporter,  Sioux  City  (la.) 
Tribune  to  Kansas  Gty  (Mo.)  Journal- 
Post  staff. 

John  Dorman,  from  Bradentown  (Fla.) 
Herald  to  San  Antonio  (Tex.)  News 
staff. 

Bruce  Layer,  from  sports  desk,  San 
Antonio  (Tex.)  Express,  to  assistant 
sporting  editor,  Houston  Dispatch.  F. 
W.  Mosebach  succeeds  him  on  the  Ex¬ 
press. 

Alex  Y.  Burslem,  from  reporter, 
Waterbury  (Conn.)  Republican,  to  staff, 
Trenton  (N.  J.)  Times. 


PROFESSOR  STUART  P.  SHER- 
*■  MAN,  head  of  the  department  of  Eng¬ 
lish  at  the  University  of  Illinois,  is  about 
to  drop  his  pro¬ 
fessor  title  and 
become  “mere 
newspaper  man.’’ 

Late  last  week 
he  accepted  an 
offer  made  by  the 
New  York  Her¬ 
ald-Tribune  to  be¬ 
come  literary  ed¬ 
itor  of  that  news¬ 
paper,  effective 
next  September. 

Born  at  Anita, 
la..  in  1881, 

Sherman  received 
his  .A.  B.  degree 
at  Williams  in 

1903,  and  his  master’s  degree  at  Harvard 
the  following  year.  In  1906  he  was 
awarded  a  Ph.D.  by  Harvard. 

The  next  year  he  began  to  teach  at 
Northwestern  University  as  an  instruc¬ 
tor  in  the  English  department,  and  in 
1908  went  to  Illinois  University  where 
he  has  been  ever  since.  He  became  a 
full  professor  in  1911. 

.As  an  associate  of  William  P.  Trent, 

Sherman  edited  “The  Cambridge  History 
of  American  Literatme,”  in  1917 :  a  little 
later  his  first  independent  book,  “Matthew 
Arnold,’’  was  published.  His  next  volume 
was  “On  Contemporary  Literature,”  a 
group  of  essays,  and  about  two  years  ago, 
he  published  “Americans,”  a  series  of  ar¬ 
ticles  which  had  appeared  in  the  .Atlantic 
Monthly,  the  Nation,  and  the  Yale 
Review. 

Sherman  will  have  as  associate  editor 
in  his  new  position,  Mrs.  (Garl  Van 
Doren,  at  present  literaiy  editor  of  the 
Nation. 

IN  THE  AGENCY  HELD 

pARL  R.  MILLER  has  been  promoted 

South  Manchester,  Conn.,  April  24,  at 
^  from  secretary  to  vice-president  of  ctamfnr.i  >  f  • 

the  .Adamars  Company,  St.  Lrais,  and  W.  ’ 


MARRIED 


lyTALCOLM  T.  WALDRON,  manag- 
ing  editor  of  the  Stamford  (Conn.) 
Sentinel,  to  Miss  Florence  C.  Megann,  of 


J.  Tice,  space  buyer,  has  been  made  sec¬ 
retary.  The  chang^es  were  made  necessary 
by  the  withdrawal  of  Spencer  B.  .Adams 
from  the  company.  Elmer  G.  Marschuetz 
is  president. 

H.  J.  Nichols,  formerly  advertising 
manager  of  the  Ironsides  Company  of 
Columbus,  O.,  has  joined  the  advertising 
staff  of  the  Robbins  &  Pearson  Company, 
advertising  agency,  of  Columbus.  The 
agency  recently  moved  to  new  quarters  at 
390  East  Broad  street. 

Dunlay-Pike  Company,  12  Stewart 
Building,  Rockford,  Ill.,  incorporated  Feb. 


Herbert  Owens,  of  the  Moline  (Ill.) 
Dispatch  reportorial  staff,  to  Miss  Eleanor 
L.  Gossard,  in  I.ewiston,  Pa.,  April  28. 

Howard  M.  McGrath,  of  the  advertis¬ 
ing  staff,  Aurora  (111.)  Beacon-News, 
to  Miss  Julia  A.  Schwartz,  of  Naperville, 
in  that  city,  April  23. 

Earl  J.  Beeson,  of  the  Des  Moines 
(la.)  Register  and  Tribune  engraving  de¬ 
partment,  to  Miss  Johanna  Olmstead  of 
Cedar  Rapids,  April  22. 

Miss  Justine  Vallee  Dickson,  daughter 
of  John  .A.  Dickson,  business  manager  of 
the  Chicago  Herald  and  E.xaminer,  to 


_  Larry  S.  Qampitte,  from  Louisville 

"roving  commission”  through  ■'  Courser- Journal,  and  Allan  J.  Finn,  from 
countries,  representing  12  news-  San  Francisco^  to..coBy  desk,  (licj«o 
•  Jottfnal:  or  CommeroE. 


TKe  Haskin  Service,  in  Kan- 
dling  tKe  personal  requests  for 
information  from  readers  of 
its  client  newspapers,  receives 
and  answers  more  mail  tKan 
any  concern  in  Washington 
except  the  Government  itself. 
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James  I^rnard  Ferfruson,  Jr.,  of  Evans¬ 
ton.  111..  May  3. 

Shirley  Johnson,  of  the  Des  Moines 
(la.)  Register  and  Tribmne.  to  Charlotte 
Humphrey,  recently. 

William  T.  Thompson,  managing  editor, 
Duluth  (Minn.)  flerald.  to  Miss  Elba 
Helena  Wilbur,  of  Danielson,  Conn.,  in 
St.  Paul.  April  18. 

Mrs.  Katherine  Powell,  formerly  ex¬ 
ecutives'  assistant  on  the  New  York  Eve¬ 
ning  Post,  to  Frederick  H.  Avery,  April 
23.  in  Chicago. 

WITH  THE  SPECIALS 

■Y^"ILLI.\M  H.  DODGE,  president  of 
”  Allied  Newspapers.  Inc.,  has  pur¬ 
chased  the  home  of  the  late  Thomas  H. 
Hilliard,  one  of  the  show  places  of  Pel¬ 
ham  Heights,  Westchester  County,  N.  Y. 

C.  W.  Rogers,  formerly  with  the  New 
York  American,  has  joined  the  advertis¬ 
ing  staff  of  -Allied  Newspapers,  Inc.,  New 
York. 

George  .A.  McDevitt  Company  has  been 
appointed  Western  representative  of  the 
Boston  Herald-Traveler  and  Sunday 
Herald. 

E.  -A.  Mackey,  for  many  years  asso¬ 
ciated  with  the  (Thromatic  Engraving 
Company,  has  joined  the  staff  of  James 
F.  Newcomb  &  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York,  as 
special  representative. 

-American  Press  -Association  has  been 
apiK)inted  representative  of  the  Salisbury 
(Md.)  Times  and  the  -Aspen  (Col.) 
Denjocrat  and  Times. 

B.  K.  Kennedy  Organization  has  been 
succeeded  by  the  B.  K.  Kennedy  Organi¬ 
zation,  Inc.,  Baltimore.  Md.,  with  the 
following  officers;  B.  K.  Kennedy,  presi¬ 
dent;  J.  W.  Matheny,  vice-president:  W. 
L.  Towner,  secretary  and  treasurer. 

E.  M.  Burke  has  acejuired  the  interest 
of  (T.  M.  Knill  in  the  publishers'  repre¬ 
sentative  business  conducted  under  the 
name  of  Knill-Burke.  Inc..  New  \ork 
and  Chicago.  There  will  be  no  change 
in  name.  Mr.  Burke  will  divide  his  time 
In-tween  the  two  offices.  Mr.  Knill  has 
gone  to  Lake  Wales,  Ida.,  where  he  has 
financial  interests. 

Houston  (Tex.)  Dispatch  has  appointed 
Lorenzen  &  Thompson.  Inc.,  New  York, 
as  its  national  advertising  representative. 

Benjamin  &  Kentnor  Company,  New 
York,  has  been  appointed  national  adver¬ 
tising  representative  of  the  Johnsim  City 
(Tenn. )  News. 

WITH  THE  ADVERTISERS 

lyf.AL'RlCE  PERELES,  president  and 
managing  director,  of  the  Foreign 
-Advertising  &  Service  Bureau.  New 
York,  will  leave  May  29,  for  a  trip 
abroad  through  England.  Norway. 
Sweden,  Denmark,  Belgium,  France, 
Italy  and  Germany. 

W.  J.  Zink,  for  8  years  advertising 
manager  of  Stern  Bros.,  New  York,  and 
later  in  the  advertising  agency  field,  'nas 
been  appointed  advertising  manager  of 
Saks  &  Company's  store.  Herald  Square, 
New  York,  effective  May  5. 

California  Peach  &  Fig  Growers.  Inc., 

Fresno.  Cal.,  have  opened  an  office  at 


ASSOCIATION  CHIEFS 


'Y^’^HEN  John  H.  Craig,  publisher  of 
”  the  Tripp  (S.  D.)  Ledger,  a  weekly, 
was  a  boy  of  12,  the  editor  of  the  Kin-  > 
mundy  (Ill.)  Ex- 
pressi,  motioned 
him  to  take  his 
glued  face  from 
the  window,  to 
come  in  and  grab 
the  large  brayer 
and  ink  the  forms 
of  his  old  Wash- 
i  n  g  t  o  n  press. 

That  was  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the 
end. 

It  gave  him 
more  thrill.  Craig 
says,  than  his  re¬ 
cent  election  as  Joh.v  H.  Craig 
president  of  the 

South  Dakota  Press  -Association,  which, 
he  adds,  is  “honor  enough  for  any  man.” 

“Whether  my  form  or  his  received  the 
most  ink  is  no  matter,"  Craig  continues, 
referring  to  the  earlier  incident,  “the  fact 
remained  that  the  greate.st  man  .in  town 
— the  Editor — had  reco^iized  and  em¬ 
ployed  me.  Since  that  time  my  life  has 
been  laregly  in  the  print  shop  or  think¬ 
ing  of  the  time  when  1  would  own  my 
own  paper." 

Craig's  “second  great  kick,"  came  16 
years  ago  when  he  purchased  the  Ledger. 
Now  he  declares; 

"‘1  don't  consider  my  life  a  failure  and 
have  no  greater  ambition  than  to  publish 
a  successful  country  newspaper." 

508  South  DearlHirn  street.  Cliicago,  with 
l-'dwin  M.  Boland,  in  charge. 

Grafton  B.  Perkins,  formerly  adver¬ 
tising  manager  of  the  Resinol  Oiemical 
Company,  and  Homer  M.  Clark,  form¬ 
erly  with  Doremus  &  Co.,  have  been  ap¬ 
pointed  associate  advertising  managers  of 
Lever  Brothers  Companv.  Cambridge. 
-Mass. 

SPECIAL  EDmONS 

BIRMINGHAM  (Ala.)  Age-Herald, 
^  a  special  \'usele  Shoals  ed.ition,  Sun¬ 
day.  -April  27. 

Cedar  Rapids  (la.)  RepuMican.  a  24- 
l»age  edition  on  the  ojiening  of  the  new 
.\rrr.:.lrong  Comp.any  store. 

Canonsburg  (  Pa. )  Daily  Notes,  a  30th 
.\nniversary  edition.  .April  18. 

Chicago  (111.)  New  World.  Catholic 
weekly,  a  16-page  photogravure  Easter 
section. 

Terrell  (Tex.)  Tribune,  a  40-page 
Hiimecoming  edition,  .April  24. 

Mandan  (N.  D. )  Pioneer,  a  22-page 
Tenth  .Anniversary  edition.  .April  14. 

Maplewood  (N.  J.)  Record,  a  special 
8- page  pictorial  Easter  sui>plement. 

PRESS  ASSOCIATION  NOTES 

TAMES  M.  MILLS  has  arrived  at 
"  Moscow,  as  correspondent  for  the 
:  -Associated  Press,  succeeding  H.  L-  Ren- 


nick,  who  is  returning  to  the  London 
office  of  the  A-  P. 

H,  B.  Robertson.  Associated  Press  cor¬ 
respondent  at  Rio  de  Janeiro,  has  resig^ned 
and  gone  to  Paris.  He  is  succeeded  by 
Douglas  O.  Naylor. 

W.  -A.  Crawford,  for  several  years  head 
of  the  Washington  Bureau  of  the  Central 
News,  has  resigned.  Ernest  Knorr  of  the 
Washington  staff  has  succeeded  him. 

George  Kent,  who  had  been  covering 
Latin- -American  affairs  for  the  Associated 
Press  in  Washington,  has  been  transferrea 
to  New  York. 

Cliarles  F.  Thompson,  superintendent  of 
foreign  service  of  the  Associated  Press, 
has  been  spending  the  week  at  Atlantic 
City. 

Lawrence  Haas,  manager  of  the  west 
coast  of  South  America  for  the  United 
Press,  has  returned  to  New  York. 

Elberton  (Ga.)  News  and  the  -Amarillo 
(Tex-)  Globe  have  been  elected  to  mem¬ 
bership  in  the  Associated  Press. 

ASSOCIA-nONS 

TAenver  Typothetae  will  hold  its  an- 
nual  banquet  May  21.  The  event 
will  be  called  “Mah  Junk”  and  the 
Oriental  motif  will  dominate  the  pro¬ 
gram. 

Chicago  Press  Club  held  its  annual 
show  in  the  Gold  Room  of  the  Con¬ 
gress  hotel,  .April  22.  .A  play  en¬ 
titled  “What’s  What,”  written  by  R. 
J.  Casey  of  the  Daily  News,  was  pre¬ 
sented.  Richard  Henry  Little  of  the 
Tribune  was  toastmaster. 

Press  Golf  Club  of  Chicago  has  ar¬ 
ranged  a  tournament  schedule  to  start 
May  5  and  end  Oct.  20,  with  the  qual¬ 
ifying  round  of  the  championship  meet 


set  for  Aug.  11.  New  offi« 
Joseph  G.  Davis,  Tribune,  pr 
-A.  F.  Baenziger,  Evening  At 
vice-president;  J.  A.  Menaugh,  | 
ning  Post,  secretary;  B.  G.  W) 
Associated  Press,  treasurer.  W 
last  week  received  the  champioi 
cup  for  1923. 

Oklahoma  Press  Association, ; 
2,  meeting  in  Cherokee,  Okla.,  reci 
elected  Ursel  Finch  of  Cheroket,] 
ident.  Other  officers  elected  ' 
C.  E.  Herschberger,  Medford  Pi 
Star,  vice-president;  and  Leslie  I 
Laverne  Leader-Tribune,  seer- 
treasurer. 

Boston  (Mass.)  Newspaper 
(Continued  on  Page  30) 


Mr.  Publisher 
or 

Business  Manager 

The  International 
Circulation  Managers’ 
Association  can  supplj 
you  with  a  competent 
circulation  manager 
Write 

CLARENCE  EYSTER 
Sec’y-Tre«».,  I.  C.  M.  A. 

Peoria  Star 

Peoria,  Ill. 


Directory  of  Leading  Features 

rOK  DAILT,  BXTMSAT  AMO  WOOCLT  VXWBPAnaS. 


Fashions 


HOLLYWOOD  FASHIONS— NEW  WEEKLY 
All  about  the  clothe  a  worn  by  Filmland’s 
beautiful  women  when  “off  location.'* 
Irresistibly  feminine  and  timely. 

Tom  Beck  Features,  783  Ban  Fernando  Bldg.. 
Lot  Angelos. 


Fiction 


WORLD'S  FAMOUS  AUTHORS. 
l’iM*xrelltMl  scle<'ti(m.  KcriaU.  oov**l*»tten,  Kliorth. 
Service  for  Authors.  38  W,  42d  8t.,  N.  T. 

Full  Page  Mats 

S  COL.  IS  EH— ALSO  7  COL.  PAGES 
Camera  New.,  KaKhitm  Feature.  Children’.  I*a;:ea 
The  International  Syndicate.  BALTIHORE. 


Motor  Service 


HINTS  FOE  THE  MOTOSIST— BY  CLOUGH 
Popular  with  both  sntoniotiillst  and  ndvertlser. 
The  International  Syndicate.  BALTIMORE. 

Newspaper  House  Organ 

THE  AD-BOUTE— A  BIZ  YEAB  SUCCESS 
Bookleta  8c  per  I’opy — or  mata  and  copy. 
The  International  Syndicate.  BALTIHORE. 


Radio 

RADIO  Hows  and  Features: 

Two  columns  weekly,  written 

By  Carl  H.  Butman. 

WA8HZN0T0H  RADIO  HEWS  SERVICE. 
1635  R.  St.,  Ho  W.  Washington,  D.  C. 

DAILT  OR  WEEKLY  RADIO— BT  CHAPMAN 
Chapman  la  the  Baltimore  Suo'a  Radio  writer. 
The  Intomatioaal  SyndioaU,  BALTIMORE. 


The  Lancaster,  Pa. 

New  Era 


blankets  Lancaster  and  Lancaster 
County  with  a  circulation  of 
nearly  23.000  NET  PAID  copies 
daily,  which  is  almost  double  the 
Circulation  of  any  other  Lam 
caster  newspaper. 


THE  NEW  ERA  now  leads 
in  all  classes  of  Advertising 
— Local  Display,  National 
and  Classified. 


New  York  Chicago  Boston  Detroit 


There  are  certain  fundamental  beliefs 
upon  which  we  have  built  this  business 


MATRICES 


When  we  sell  a  Linotype, 
we  assume  and  fulfill  the 
responsihility  of  keeping 
it  supplied  with  matrices. 


LINOTYPE 


MERGENTHALER  LINOTYPE  CO. 

Brooklyn,  New  York 

SAN  FRANCISCO  CHICAGO  NEW  ORLEANS 

CANADIAN  LINOTYPE  LIMITED.  TORONTO 
Agencies  in  the  Principal  Cities  of  the  World 
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(Continued  from  page  28) 
held  an  “old  members’  night”  last 


week.  Among  old  members  present 
were:  Sidney  W.  Dean  of  New  York, 
formerly  of  the  Boston  Herald;  B.  N. 
Hamlin,  formerly  of  the  Boston  Tran¬ 
script,  and  Joseph  B.  Groce,  also  of  the 
Transcript. 

Missouri  Valley  T^ographical  Con¬ 
ference  re-elected  W.  G.  Waters,  Des 
Moines,  la.,  president,  at  its  recent 
meeting  in  Topeka.  Charles  Rhode, 


J.  C  ROBERTS,  ST.  LOUIS 
STAR,  DIES  SUDDENLY 


NEWSPAPER  VETERAN  DIES 


G.  Bl££Ckek  Read,  60,  vice-prc;, 
and  treasurer  of  the  TTiomas  C# 


Joint  Owner  Succumbs  After  2  Days’ 
Illness — Was  Vice-Presiiient  Inter- 
nationsd  Shoe  Company  and 
Prominent  Democrat 


Dr.  Elisha  J.  Edwards  Wds  Author  of 

“Holland’s  Letter”  Dan  T  Mithhav.  former  snorts  .1 


tBy  Telegraph  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 


Holland  s  Letter  7  MURRAY,  former  sports  t: 

Dr.  Elisha  Jay  Edwards,  for  many  (S'”  ^1?^  Chicago  Tribune  and  the  ^ 
years  author  of  “Holland's  Letter”,  one  American,  died  in  Qir 

of  the  earliest  syndicate  successes  in  this  .  o 

country,  died  in  Greenwich,  Conn.,  during  Henry  A.  Spaulding,  telegraph  er 
the  week.  Qiicago  Daily  News,  died  April  1 

“Holland’s  Letter”  was  based  on  the  f  Chicago  hospital.  Mr.  ^aldin| 
idea  that  newspapers  owed  to  their  newspaper  work  in  Chicago 


meeting  in  Topeka.  Charles  Rhode,  Sx.  Louis,  Mo.,  April  28. — John  C.  readers  comprehensive  and  authoritative  1894. 

Chickasha,  Okla.,  was  re-elected  sec-  Roberts,  70,  joint-owner  with  Frank  P.  surveys  of  national  business  conditions,  Tho.mas  C.  Reilly,  for  more  tl 
retary-trcasurer.  Approximately  150  Glass,  of  the  St.  Louis  Star,  died  at  2 :30  and  under  this  nom  de  plume  Dr.  Edwards  years  an  employe  of  the  proof  rc 
delegates  attended  the  conference.  P.  M.  Sunday,  became  famous.  Chicago  Herald  and  Examine 


delegates  attended  the  conference.  P.  M.  Sunday, 

Kansas  Woman’s  Press  Club  will 
meet  in  Topeka,  May  22,  for  its  first  home, 

convention  since  its  organization  last 
January.  Miss  Martha  M.  Beck,  of  University  City, 
--  suburb  of  Sl 


Holton,  is  president  of  the  association. 

Louis. 


National  Press  Club,  of  Washing-  M  r .  Roberts 
ton,  D.  C.,  was  recently  treated  to  a  was  also  vice- 
“Composers’  Night”  and  a  program  of  president  in 
American  music.  Internationally  fa-  the  International 
mous  composers  entertained  the  news-  Shoe  Company 
paper  men.  and  was  one  of 

Bridgeport  (Conn.)  Baseball 
Writers’  Association  has  elected  Ed-  the  Roberts  John- 
ward  J.  Shugrue,  sporting  editor  of  the  "  ^*3?  Rand 
Telegram,  president;  Milan  O.  Welch,  tympany 

of  the  Bridgeport  Times,  vice-presi-  ,  ®  nucleus  of 


became  famous.  the  Chicago  Herald  and  Examiner, 

'  .•\pril  28.  Mr.  Reilly  formerly 

telegraph  editor  of  the  Sioux  City 
Journal  and  the  Sioux  City  Tribw 
Henry  C.  Sultzer,  68,  state  edh: 
-  the  Butte  (Mont.)  Miner,  one  of  the 

17DGAR  TAYLOR  WHEELOCK,  70  'fved  newspaper  men  in  Montana, 
Ti  r  \ir-  April  21,  after  a  brief  illness.  He 

former  Wisconsin  newspaper  editor,  Baltimore  Sun,  New 

and  at  one  time  with  the  Milwaukee  ben-  PKiiorioifYLia 


World  and  Philadelphia  Times, 


tinel,  died  .^pril  19,  at  his  home  in  Chi-  father^  Thomas  D.  Sultzer,  was  (?i 


John  C.  Roberts 


T  11  the  founders  of  the  Baltimore  Ame 

Malcolm  McLellan  Glendinning,  11, 
son  of  Malcolm  Glendinning,  city  editor, 

Spokane  (Wash.)  Spokesman-Review,  Edward  McCloskey  Dead 

died  April  6. 

H.  R.  Cruikshank,  at  one  time  a  re-  Edwin  H.  McCloskey,  33,  night  e 
porter  for  the  Cedar  Rapids  (la.)  Re-  of  the  New  York  News,  who  died 
publican,  was  killed  in  an  airplane  acci-  denly  in  Brooklyn,  April  25,  joinec 


Edward  McCloskey  Dead 

Edwin  H.  McCloskey,  33,  night  ( 


dent  and  Thomas  J.  Murphy,  of  the  I^^teniational.  He  Mso  was  principal  the  Great  Lakes  Naval  Training  News  editorial  staff  shortly  after 

Bridgeport  Post,  secretarv  St.  Louis  I  ump  &  Station  last  week.  newspaper  was  established.  I’kih 


Bridgeport  Post,  secretary. 

Advertising  Club  of  New  York  will 


Equipment  Company 


John  C.  Roterts,  Jr.,  his  second  son,  died  in  Rock  Island,  Ill.,  April  22. 


William  Nepka,  78,  veteran  printer,  Cambridge,  Mass.,  he  received  his 


training  in  public  schools,  and  was 


be  presented  with  the  flag  of  the  City  was  with  his  father  when  he  died.  His  Charles  T.  Wilson,  managing  editor  ated  from  Boston  University.  He 
of  Philadelphia  at  a  luncheon.  May  7,  eldest  son,  Elzey  M.  Roberts,  publisher  of  the  Joliet  (Ill.)  News-Herald  in  1918-  tcred  newspaper  work  immediately  i 
by  a  delegation  from  the  Poor  Richard  of  the  Star,  was  in  New  York,  where  he  19,  died  April  20,  at  his  home  near  leaving  school,  serving  first  wid 
Club  of  Philadelphia.  Walter  Camp  had  gone  to  attend  the  annual  convention  Quakerstown,  Pa.  Boston  .American  and  later  with  tht 

will  be  a  speaker.  Mile.  Marceline  of  the  .A.  N.  P.  A.  He  arrived  in  St.  Charles  L.  Getzinger.  of  the  Trenton  ton  Post.  During  the  war  he  sem 


speaker. 


D’.Alroy,  French  fashion  expert,  will  Louis  Monday. 


speak  at  a  luncheon.  May  10. 


The  widow,  Mrs.  Ann  Roberts,  is  in 
Honolulu. 

The  funeral  took  place  at  2  P.  M. 
Monday.  Interment  was  in  a  private  vault. 


Quakerstown,  Pa.  Boston  .American  and  later  with  tht 

Charles  L.  Getzinger,  of  the  Trenton  ton  Post.  During  the  war  he  sem 
(N.  J.)  Times  staff,  died  recently.  the  Navy. 


TVrORMAN  J.  RADDER,  school  of 

_ t-  _  TT_: _ -c  _  retum  of  Mrs.  Roberts  from  Hawaii. 


journalism.  University  of  Indiana, 


retum  of  Mrs.  Roberts  from  Hawaii. 
The  St.  Louis  Star  susjiended  all 


will  teach  news  writing  and  copy  reading  v  susiienaea  a  . 

during  the  summer  session  of  the  Uni-  minutes  during  the  funeral 

versity  of  Washington,  taking  the  place  w  u  VT  r  ‘ 

of  I.eo  A  Rorah  of  fho  W:.cti.n<rton  Company,  of  which  John  C,  Roberts,  Jr., 


of  Leo  A.  Borah:  of  the  Washington  ^ 

journalism  staff,  who  will  teach  journalis-  1“  '  f 

tie  at  the  University  of  Sonthem  ?■*  L*'' “2  “U'S 


aiifornia  summer  school.  ' 

Students  from  the  department  of  _ 

journalism  at  Syracuse  University  will  SOUTHERN  PUBLISHER  IMES 

take  charge  of  the  publication  of  the  _ 

Oswego  (N.  Y.)  Times,  Thursday,  ^  M-nig.ult,  Pre.ident  of 

H.  Francis  Misselwitz,  instructor  in  Charle.ton  Pott,  Stricken  Suddenly 
journalism  at  the  University  of  Missouri,  {By  Telegraph  to  Eoitok  &  Publisher) 
has  resigned,  effective  June  30.  to  join  c  n  a  m  a-al 

Advertiser  as  a  Mani|auU:  pSdSt  ^f  *e 


SOUTHERN  PUBLISHER  IMES 


Ludlow  helps 
Lakeland  Star-Telegram, 
issue  booster  edition 


rthur  M.  Manigault,  President  of 
Charleston  Pott,  Stricken  Suddenly 

(By  Telegraph  to  Ejiitob  &  Publisher) 

Charleston.  S.  C,  April  29. — Arthur 


I  '^HE  biggest  thing  we  have  done  lately,” 
I  writes  Lynn  W.  Bloom,  co-publisher  of 
the  Lakeland  (Fla.)  Star-Telegram,  “has 
been  to  publish  a  seventy-four-page  issue — a 
booster  edition  of  this  daily  paper. 

“There  are  only  six  display  lines  in  the  whole 
seventy-four  pages  that  are  not  Ludlow-set.  W e 
had  a  total  of  7,100  inches  of  display  advertising 
in  that  issue,  and  in  addition,  the  news  heads  be¬ 
low  seventy-two  point  were  set  on  the  Ludlow.” 

The  Star -Telegram  is  particularly  proud  of 
the  fact  that  an  abundance  of  clean,  new  type¬ 
faces  is  always  available  in  the  composing  room 
without  pre-casting  or  distribution.  “We  do  not 
have  to  hunt  all  over  the  shop  for  one  letter, ”says 
Mr.  Bloom,  “for  with  the  Ludlow  we  never  run 
short  of  sorts.” 

It  is  not  only  in  the  newspaper  department  that  the  Star- 
Telegram’s  Ludlow  is  giving  thorough  satisfaction,  for  as  Mr. 
Bloom  states,  the  Ludlow  is  also  a  valuable  asset  to  their  job 
department. 

Only  recently  the  Star-Telegram  published  two  forty-page 
editions  ten  days  apart.  The  large  volumes  of  composition  were 
handled  on  the  Ludlow  with  ease,  and  Mr.  Bloom 
.  writes  this  could  never  have  been  done  without 

b-i  ,  the  Ludlow. 


CHANGES  OF  OWNERSHIP 


Evening  Post  _  Publishing  Company,  died 
suddenly  at  his  residence,  early  Sunday 
morning  in  his  73rd  year.  His  death 


pRAWFORD  &  SONS,  publishers  of  I"" 

\  n  A*  O'-  tnends.  On  Saturday  he  appeared  to  be 
^  IN  Gazette-Times.  ^is  usual  health.  During  night  he 

S  A  *"  complained  of  what  was  thought  to  be 

o.  A.  rattison.  ^  ^  ? _ i _ 


_  '  ^  slight  illness.  He  died  a  few  hours 

Bankers  Printing  Company,  publishers  later, 
of  the  Yoakum  (Tex.)  Daily  and  Week-  For  more  than  25  years,  Mr.  Manigault 
ly  Herald,  has  been  sold  by  Green,  Wei-  was  controlling  owner  of  the  Evening 


hausen  &  Driscoll  to  H.  D.  Meister,  Post  and  for  more  than  15  years  was  i 
formerly  of  Wauseon,  O.,  who  will  con-  active  charge  of  its  management. 


tinue  the  business. 


NEW  PLANTS  AND  EQUIPMENT 


TVAPA  (Cal.)  REGISTER  recently 
installed  new  Ludlow  equipment.. 
Faribault  (Minn.)  News  is  building  an 
addition  to  its  plant  to  house  the  com¬ 
posing  room  and  job  department. 


SALT  LAKE  CITY,  UTAH 


The  1923  national  advertising 
in  the  News  increased  71,708 
lines  over  1922.  No  other  Salt 
Lake  paper  showed  an  increase. 


Foreifn  RepreMotattves 
CONE*  HUNTON  A  WOODMAN 
New  Yo^  Chicago  Detroit 

KaamM  Qty  St.  Louis  Atlanta 

Pacific  Coast  Reprti  uta three 
CONGER  A  JOHNSTON 
Los  Angeles  San  Frandsco 


Nptu  fork  SItmpB 

RECORD  OF  CIRCULATION 

.Average  net  paid  daily 
and  Sunday,  six 
months  ended  March 
31.  1924  .  378,174 

Average  net  paid  daily 
and  Sunday,  month 

of  March,  1924  . 391,887 

RECORD  OF  ADVER’nSING 

Agate  Lines 

1923  .  24,101,226 

Three  months  1924.6,351,592 

Three  months  1923.5,948,810 

-A  greater  volume  than  any 
other  New  York  newspaper. 

The  New  York  Times  is  strict¬ 
ly  a  newspaper,  with  the  largest 
group  of  intelligent,  discriminat¬ 
ing  and  responsive  readers  ever 
assembled. 


Ludlow  Typograph  Co. 


San  Francisco 
Hcarst  Uldg. 


2032  Clybourn  Avenue 

CHICAGO 


New  Yod 
World 


LUDLOW  QUALITY  COMPOSITION 


m 

I 
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AMERICAN 

VISITORS 

to  England  for  the  A.A.C. 
of  W.  Convention  or  the 
British  Empire  Exhibi¬ 
tion  will  find  a  welcome 
either  at  The  Times 
Office,  or  at  The  Times 
Building  at  Wembley. 
The  latter  occupies  a 
magnificent  site  facing 
the  main  entrance  gate¬ 
way  and  contains  a  Read¬ 
ing  Room  and  Lounge. 
All  The  Times  publica¬ 
tions  will  be  available 
there,  and  every  assist¬ 
ance  will  be  offered  to 
visitors. 


THE  GREATEST  POWER 
IN  MODERN  ADVERTISING 


For  nearly  a  century  and  a  half  The  Times  has 
been  the  outstanding  national  newspaper  of 
Great  Britain.  Its  great  history,  combined  with  an 
enterprising  modern  outlook;  the  authority  with 
which  it  speaks,  and  the  superb  quality  of  its  print¬ 
ing  and  production,  maintain  it  in  an  unassailable 
position  as  the  leader  of  the  British  Press. 

And  as  it  is  the  greatest  force  in  journalism,  so  it 
is  the  greatest  power  in  advertising.  It  is  the  one 
indispensable  medium  for  all  announcements 
intended  for  the  wealthy  official,  professional  and 
business  classes. 

Each  day’s  issue  speaks  for  itself.  Both  the 
volume  and  the  character  of  the  advertising  car¬ 
ried  by  The  Times  prove  how  indispensable  it  is  to 
the  advertiser  seeking  an  entrance  to  the  British 
market. 

Advertising  men  visiting  England  this  year  will 
be  able  to  test  these  facts  on  the  spot.  But  The 
Times  is  at  any  time  happy  to  supply  further  infor¬ 
mation.  If  you  desire  to  know  more  of  Britain’s 
greatest  advertising  medium,  get  in  touch  with 


New  Yorf 
VorldBls 


While  in 
ENGLAND 
read 

THE  TIMES 


PRINTING  HOUSE  SQUARE 
LONDON  E.  C  4,  ENGLAND 
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THE  MAJOR  MARKETS  OF  AMERICA 


New  and  Exclusive  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  Service  to 
Space  Buyers 


with  iitt.f  f.uctuation  and  diie  where  good 
nicrcliandise.  good  (|uulitics  aiid  good 
s.ylcs  arc  always  in  hcaltliy,  steady  de¬ 
mand. 

liy  and  large  it  is  the  best  dressed  city 
in  Southern  California. 


MELIA  ANNOUNCES  PROGRAM 


program  announced  this  week  hy  Joseph 
Melia.  advirtising  manager.  Buffalo  (X. 
N.)  X'ews.  pre.'ident. 


XXVII— SAN  DIEGO— A  City  of  Social  Distinction  store  Advertising  Will  Feature 

By  HARRY  R.  DRUMMOND  Affiliation  Meet 

Discussion  of  retail  store  advertising 
.  ..  will  feature  the  convention  of  the  Adver- 

CAX  Diego,  Cal.,  is  as  ditfereiit  trom  ca.l  lor  smart  passenger  boats— man.y  of  .\ffi|iation.  scheduled  for  May 

other  Southern  California  commun.-  i.iiiii  coastwise  vessels,  and  a  few  from  y.ut/ at  Buffalo,  X'.  V..  according  to  the 
ties  as  is  Saratoga  Springs  from  other  the  Orient. 

X'ew  York  communities,  or  ,\tlantic  X'ever  used  to  anywhere  near  its 
City  from  other  X'ew  Jersey  commn  i  t.e.i.  eapac.iy,  yan  Dieuo  was  apparently  chary 

San  Diego  is  by  wav  of  being  about  going  after  much  freight  tonnage, 

altogether  the  most  delightful  resort  and  and  the  government  has  established  its  „i  t 

residential  city  in  Southern  California.  I’acilic  (  oast  X'aval  Base  there,  and  this  5-ce 

In  the  first  place  it  is  the  tourist  place  base  means — a  naval  air  station;  a  speak  on  advertising  as  apidied  to  ciiaiti 

of  all _ the  only  resort  city  that,  appar-  marine  barracks;  fuel  depot;  radio  stores.  Joseph  K.  .MacW'illiams,  adver- 

ently,  has  not  deliberately  copied  C'oney  stat.ous;  destroyer  base;  naval  hospital;  tising  manager,  X’.  .\dam  &  Co.,  Buffalo, 

Island  in  practically  all  its  effects  to  lure  laval  supply  deiHit ;  naval  training  station ;  w  ill  di.scuss  large  department  store  ad- 
tourists  '  submarine  station,  and  a  few  other  such  vertising  problems. 

Most  Southern  California  tourist  trifles.^  involving  the  expenditure  of  a  Other  speakers  on  the  program  in¬ 
boosters  plav  ihe  climate  first,  of  ctiurse.  mere  $13,213,000  up  to  date  in  permanent  elude  William  11.  Rankin,  president  of 

and  then  dwell  lovingly  on  the  many  improvements,  and  where  $2,715,000  is  William  11.  Rankin  Company  of  New- 

cheap  attraction.^ — the  10  cent  side  shows,  |'ow  being  spent  in  more  permanent  York  City;  Sam  .\.  Weissenburger.  pub- 
the  cheap  restaurants,  the  cheap  hotels,  improvements.  licity  director  of  Cleveland;  George 

the  free  parking  space  for  cars  and  the  The  supply  depot  contracts  merchan-  Frank  Lord,  and  Harry  Varley,  of  New- 
free  “camps"  where  tourists,  unwilling  to  d..se  of  various  sorts  to  the  tune  of  some  \  ork. 

pay  for  comfort,  may  have  a  won-.lerful  $2.01K),()00  monthly,  and  the  government 


A.  P.  Memberihip  Change* 

Several  changes  have  taken  place  re¬ 
cently  in  the  California  membership  of 
the  .-Associated  Press.  Clarence  W.  Greg¬ 
ory  succeeds  .\lbert  Pool  as  the  member 
of  the  Eagle  Rock  Daily  Press ;  William 
S.  Kellogg  succeeds  Oiarles  II.  Garrigas 
as  the  member  from  the  Culver  City 
Daily  News;  Joseph  W.  Partridge  suc¬ 
ceeds  Thomas  Seed  as  the  member  from 
the  San  Fernando  lifaily  New-s ;  Walter 
S.  Cook  succeeds  Walter  C.  McMillan  as 
the  member  from  the  Santa  Monica  Dut- 
l(H)k. 


Retailer*  Open  Ad  Drive 

•Kssociated  Retailers  of  St.  Louis,  on 
May  1.  opened  a  one-year  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising  campaign  for  the  purpose  of 


W.  T.  Grant,  of  Xew  York,  president  educating  the  public  to  pay  their  bills 
the  W.  T.  ('.rant  Company,  chain  of  prontptly.  The  organization  has  $S.(XX) 
nt  to  $1  department  stores,  will 


n  hand  t.)  finance  the  drive.  an<l  expects 
to  increase  this  sum  to  at  least  $10,030 
as  the  campaign  progresses.  It  is  planned 
to  siK’iid  alxjut  $1.1XX)  a  month  for  a 
period  of  12  months.  .Advertisements  of 
approximately  one-fourth  page  size  will 
apjK-ar  about  twice  a  month,  according 
to  present  plans. 


Wa*hington  State  Publisher*  Meet 

Publishers  from  every  part  of  the  State 
of  Washington  w-ill  meet  May  9-10  at 
Longview,  Wash.,  attending  the  South- 
\t  the  selling  session  of  the  confer-  west  \yashington  Unity  Conference  held 

time  w-ith  tin  can  provisions,  cooke.l  in  pa.v  ro.l  is  large  enough  to  make  one  ence  the  speakers  will  iiKlude  H.  B.  in  conjunction  with  merchants  and  busi- 

the  great  open  spaces,  bv  themselves.  item  worthv  of  .solemn  consideration  bv  MacMaster,  manager  of  agencies  for  the  ness  interests.  Representing  the  Wash- 

San  Diego,  however,  is  not  that  kind-  keen  busineis  men.  '  Art  Metal  Construction  Company  of  ington  Pre.ss  Association  ni  preparations 

..  I  T  m.vtw.  '11.,.^.-  tbr....  Jamcstowii,  who  will  speak  on  “Selling  are:  Clarence  Ellington.  Chehahs  Bee- 

and  I  don  t  mean  may  Ik.  title  .  he  m  tW  h..me  Art  Metal  Idea”;  F.  A.  Wilson-  Nuggett;  Frank  Dallam.  Jr.,  Kelso 

\V  hen  the  Creator  ol  the  Lnixerse  po  •  „  _ c’  k«‘ ,  I^wrenson,  of  the  Georgian-American  Tribune,  and  J.  M.  McClelland,  Longview 

to  ban  Diego  He  apparently  stopped  a  Diego  being  \tlanta  Ga  on  “Selling.”  Dailv  News, 

bit  just  to  see  how  absolutelv  ideal  He  the  resort  c.ty  ol  so  many  sportily  m-  Yi'ani't.  t.a.,  on  gening, 

could  make  a  location.  tourists— and  San  Diego  being  the  .  J^e  athhation  is  composed  of  ^ver- 

.  ,  1  home  ot  so  manv  naval  fliirnitanes  rn'ilcps  tising  cluhs  of  LiUiTaio,  Cleveland,  Roch" 

Situated  on  what  has  since  been  named  a  c  ^  ..r  '^i^d  ester,  and  Hamilton.  Ont.  It  is  not 

;he  Silver  Gate.  San  Diego  occup.es  one  ot  class  . 

}f  the  most  delightful  spots  on  the  globe  >«terest. 

—a  spot  that  has  everything  that  nature  Indicative  ot  the  prominent  and  - 

X)uld  provide.  ,  ''ealthy  men  who,  having  amassed  huge  p,,„.  New  Building 

Its  settlement  was  made  by  people  who  fortunes,  go  to  San  Diego  to  enjoy  their  ,  u-  u  -ii  j  j  • 

apparently  saw  a  great  deal  in  beauty-  wealth  and  leisure,  the  writer,  walking  ^  Malden  (Mass.)  News  has  had  plans  which  will  participate  m  the  ad  dr.vt 
and  in  building  the  city  did  nothing  to  across  the  lobby  of  the  U.  S.  Grant  drawn  for  a  new  building  to  be  located  are  E.  E  Atkinson  &  St.  Paul  and 
mar  that  beauty.  hotel,  was  halted  by  a  well  modulated  Ferry  street,  corner  of  Prescott.  The 


Store  Group  Plan*  Ad  Drive 

Specialty  Stores  -Association,  New 
York,  is  planning  an  extensive  advertis¬ 
ing  campaign  for  Romney  dresses.  C.  L 
Elfelt  is  general  manager  of  the  New 
York  office.  Stores  in  the  association 


Such  a  place  naturally  attracted  beauty  voice  saying:  “Hello,  there,  young  fellow,  purchased  last  fall.  Desmond  Company  San  Francisco;  B.  F.  De^ 

.overTand  made  San  Diego  a  home  city  "hat  are  you  doing  here?”  and  was  &  architects  of  the  new  building,  Philadelphia ;  Undner  Company,  Oeve- 

of  rare  charm-a  city  whfre  wealth  and  greatly  pleased  u^n  Itxiking  around,  to  recently  cqmpleted  construrt.on  of  the  W^e^ochTos  &To“" Detroit 
culture  settled  down  to  enjoy  the  fruits  see  that,  instead  of  its  being  \V.  J.  Burns  "e"'  }  ^  H.melhoch  Bros.  &  Co.,  Detroit. 

of  a  well  spent  life.  o'"  one  of  his  steely  eyed  “operatives”  it  The  News  building  is  to  be  of  - 

San  Diego  is  about  sixteen  short  miles  'vas  Mr.  Erman  J.  Ridgway.  former  ,  Indiana  litne^one,  one  story  with  a  5^,,  Church  Adverti*ing  Record 
from  Tiiuana  Mexico  and  Tijuana  is  Mayor  of  Montclair,  N.  J..  and.  until  basement.  Business,  editorial  and 

by  way  of  speak  ng  one  wide  o^n  re-  very  recently,  about  the  biggest  man  on  composing  rooms  will  be  on  the  street  Br^klyn  Eagle  surpass^  all  prey.om 

sort-very  w^de  o^n  ^nLed  t'le  Frank  A.  Munsey  Pr^s-Herald-  'cvel.  and  m  the  basement  a  sterrotype  r.^^o'-ds  m  church  advertising  with  itt 

''.cry  wiae  open,  inaeM.  Telegram-Sun  —  Fveninsr  s„„  room  and  new  rotary  press  wi  be  o-  Easter  CHiurch  section  this  year,  which 

Tired  business  men  from  ever>  where  CommerTial  AdvertisrMail  new.ni^  cated.  On  entering  its  new  home,  the  contained  6  pages,  with  pages  of  ad- 

seeking  rest,  complete  quiet  rest,  go  to  ^merc.al^^.Adi ert.ser  .Mail  newspaper*  printing  vertising.  T.  F.  Mulhorn,  classified  ad- 

San  Uiego  , .  •  1  .u  Mr  Ridgwav  hv  thp  eeav  ^I^ect  from  type  to  stereotyping.  vertising  manager,  was  responsible  for 

Eventually,  for  old  times  sake,  they  '^ct'ret  »  ,he  record.  The  Eagle  claims  to  earn 

take  a  tram,  or  motor  bu^  or  their  own  heranse  of  iie^nr  -"-t  more  church  advertising  than  any  other 

car,  and  toddle  d^n  to  Tijua^  where  «  ^  tecause  of  to  Ti  Billboard*  newspaper  in  the  country.  It  alwayi 

they  may  watch  the  nimble  footed  ponies  ^  i:.  t xt  t  t  o  u  r-  to  makes  a  feature  of  its  Christmas  ami 

romp  around  the  oval— where,  unafraid  mit,  an\wa>,  he  is  going  to  live  The  John  Boesch  Company,  of  Bur-  Easter  numbers 

of  police  interference,  they  may  improve  Diego — if  he  lives— and  he  looks  lington,  la.,  one  of  the  city’s  largest  mer-  _ ^ 

their  skill  at  guessing  which  card  will  m<>st  gratifymgly  healthy  so  far.  cantile  establishments,  this  week  an- 

show  in  the  little  box  after  two  cards  Diego  estimators  “estimate”  the  nounced  it  w-ould  abandon  billlxiard  and 

have  been  thrown  in  the  discard— where  Present  population  at  1  Kl.OOO.  There  road  signs  advertising,  confining  itself  St. 


Ob*erve*  7Sth  Birthday 

Paul  (Minn.)  Pioneer  Press  01 


they  may  prove  that  they  are  not  color  jKople  there  in  1920.  chiefly  to  newspaper  space  hereafter.  -April  27.  observed  the  75th  anniversary 

blind,  by  guessing  at  red  or  black — where  me  last  official  census  was  taken.  The  company  used  more  than  -40  bill-  of  its  founding  by  James  Madison  Good- 

they  may  practice  the  proper  pro-  l^cause  of  its  tremendous  amount  of  hoards  and  100  road  signs.  hue  by  printing  a  76-page  edition. 

nouncing  of  the  word  “Keno”  or,  retired  wealth  San  Diego  has  been  rather  _  _ 

perchance,  get  mild  excercise  playing  content  to  let  well  enough  alone  in  a  ! 

African  golf.  business  way— hut  during  the  past  few 

As  an  added  attraction  Tijuana  xvars.  perhaps  because  of  its  proximity 
pi-esents  numerous  opportunities  for  one  m  Los  .Angeles,  it  has  been  in  a  more 
to  boldly  step  up  to  a  large  mahogany  mood  tmvard  real  business, 

slab,  fitted  with  a  brass  rail  ’neverthing,  1.428  retail  stores  in  San 

and  with  no  fear  of  either  sheriff  or  ‘^vgo.  Marsten  s  is  the  .Altman  of  these 

coroner,  calmly  tell  the  pleasant  gent  on  ^  ^  story  affair,  doing 

the  opposite  side  what  it’ll  be — for  in  ‘**’me  vO.flOO.fXW  a  y'S*"-  niostly  with  the 
Tijuana  one  may  purchase  almost  any  of  RO"'’*- 

kind  of  a  with  authority  but  no  Ballard  &  Rrockett,  not  so  large  or  so 

death  warrant — and  in  doing  so  break  the  second  store  in  quality  and 

no  man  made  laws.  third  in  point  of  sales.  Holzwasser’s  is 

Tijuana,  however,  is  distinctly  short  (h'rd  in  class  and  second  in  gross  busi- 
on  first  class  hotels,  and  for  the  most  Collectively  these  three  stores  do 

part  the  T.  B.  M.  and  their  wives  and  some  $8.0(X).0(W  a  year,  and  there  are 

lady  friends  eat  and  sleep  in  San  Diego — ■  3  lew  smart  specialty  shops, 

providing  ample  excuse  for  many  really  The  gross  retail  business  of  the  city 
good  hotels — hotels  that  charge  real  runs  to  some  $50,000,000  a  year  and  for 
money  and  dispense  real  hospitality.  the  most  part  the  average  is  higher  than 
Then  San  Diego  switches  into  the  in  most  Southern  California  towns. 

Newport  News  style,  it  being  the  Pacific  Theatrically  San  Diego  has  one  legiti- 
Coast  base  station  for  the  United  States  mate  theatre,  one  vaudeville,  one  stock 
Navy.  Ixnise  and  19  moving  picture  theatres. 

As  a  port,  San  Diego,  with  its  wonder-  While  San  Diego  is  no  world  beater, 
ful  harbor,  was  for  many  years  a  port  of  it  is  one  mighty  good  market — a  market 
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The  Business  Men 

of  your  community  will  value  the 
authentic  statements  of 

Roger  W.  Babson 

on  the  business  and  financial  situation,  above 
any  other  single  piece  of  news  that  you  can  print. 

Supplied  weekly  through  the  Babson  News  Service, 
Division  of  BABSON  INSTITUTE,  Babson  Park,  Mass. 
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ZrS/^AfeU.  TRAiMtrtd  aTATtO/y 

MARin£  OAS£,  AMO  oearooyeH 
asae  roR  emtire  PAc-ieic,  _ 

COROT  lOCATEO  AT  SAM  OtEGO. 


^  il  '  .  1  ^  ,  ii 

^C^MfER  OK  SAM  b/eiO 
s  OCAOneOL  OAlmi 
/AOO  ACRES. 


The  United  States 
Government 

is  spending  over  thirty  mil¬ 
lions  of  dollars  on  naval  im¬ 
provements  of  a  permanent 
nature  in  San  Diego. 


m 


^inXBR 


You  Can  Sell  the  Buyers  of 
San  Diego  and  Imperial  Counties 

— and  keep  the  product  sold  through  a  concentrated  advertising  effort  in  the 
newspapers  that  morning,  evening  and  Sunday  broadcast  the  full  .Associated 
Press,  I'niversal  Service  and  the  International  News  to  a  responsive  buying 
public. 


.^OLoesT 

I  3liW  IM  1 

CAIEOAMIA  I 
Colo  TOtwfvj 
6AM  omcio. 

WAERE 

CAli(OI)Ml4 

dOiAM 


twi  »i»C%s 


L'b'JJ  Twt  mTMwJhotyg  licwi"  c 


EVEI 


lUNE 


SaSSS; 


Newspaper*  that  enjoy  a  reader  confidence  that  is 
reflected  in  the  results  obtained  by  advertisers,  both 
local  and  national.  Mediums  that  go  into  the  home 


stay  there.  A  circulation  that  gives  the  ad- 
'  }  **1  vertiser  remarkable  coverage.  See  A.  B.  C.  reports. 

Union  Buildin,.  Broadway,  2nd  whI  3rd  S^.  ^  ^  DIKf.O.  situated  at  the  e.Xtreme 

I  Ciirner  of  the  United  States,  is  a  mecc; 


T erritory  that  is 
Covered  by 
Morning  Union 
Evening  Tribune 


SAN  JUAN 

*C«PnnrRAHO 


S.\X  DIKCiO,  situated  at  the  e.xtreme  southwest 
corner  of  the  United  States,  is  a  mecca  for  tour¬ 
ists  as  well  as  a  city  of  heautifid  ht)nies,  contentment 
and  prosperity.  Surrounded  hy  a  community  rich  in 
ajiricultural  and  live  stock — linked  by  rail  and  paved 
hiijhway  with  the  fertile  Imj)erial  Valley. 

The  Harbor  of  the  Sun 

In  all  the  world  there  is  no  more  beautiful  estuary  than 
the  Bay  of  San  Diego.  It  was  in  the  gladness  of  His 
dreams  (iod  made  it,  when  He  fashioned  our  beautiful 
earth  and  flung  it  from  the  hollow  of  His  hand  through 
myriad  meteors  and  the  shimmering  tracery  of  the 
_  stars.  You  have  but  to  look  at  your  map  of  the 

globe  to  grasp  instantly  the  fact  that  San  Diego 
Bay  was  intended  by  nature  to  be  one  of  the 
most  magnificent  of  harbors.  On  all  the  wide- 
flung  pathways  of  the  seas,  since  the 
Phoenician  ventured  them,  never  has 

- prow  sought  safer  haven  from  wind  and 

''  storm.  — McGroarty, 

ESCOnoioo  ^ 


Agate  Lines  of 

Paid  Advertising 

1920 —  22,673,910  1922 — 23,009,308 

1921 —  21,879,662  1923 — 23,719,458 


San  Diego's  Steady  Growth 


.  2«1.SJS.H.VS  I(V..7!>!I.7!M  1  .IMl-.’.iXKt 
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iinton 

Tribute  from  the  Dean  of  the 
State  Press  to  The  San  Diego 
Union,  the  Pioneer  Newspaper 
of  Stmthern  California 

do  not  think  there  is  another 
taper  in  this  country  which  can  as 
fairty  as  The  San  Diego  Vnitm, 
claim  that  it  has  alwapts  been  the 
leading  factor  in  promoting  the  inter^ 
ests  of  the  (vmmKNil3r  tii  which  it  is 
published.  The  Union  'has  been  on 
the  job'  from  the  beginning,  and  the 
present  prosperity  of  the  dtp/  is 
much  due  to  its  energetic,  consutent 
and  continuous  efforts  to  acquaint 
the  outside  world  with  the  advantages 
of  the  tine  harbor  on  which  it  is 
situated.  I  am  proud  that  /  tra.f 
once  connected  with  a  that 

can  make  such  a  boast.'* 

This  Tribute  to  The  San  Diego 
Union  was  paid  by  the  late 
John  P.  Young,  managing  edi- 
t4>r  of  the  San  Prancisco  Chron¬ 
icle  for  many  years. 
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National  Representatives 

O’MARA  &  ORMSBEE,  Inc. 
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HOLTViujc 


A  Safe  Landinq  Field 


DONT  ENTER 
^FOURTH  STATE 
BLINDLY 


into  the  office  to  do  general  assignments. 
Then  he  went  from  re-write  to  copy 
desk. 

In  1917  he  went  over  to  the  Evening 
I^edger  as  assistant  city  editor,  becoming 
city  editor  in  the  latter  part  of  1918.  Five 
years  later  he  won  his  promotion  to  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  Evening  Ledger, 
which  he  held  until  David  Smiley  brought 
him  to  the  Post  this  year. 

His  biggest  story,  he  remembers,  was 
the  Boyertown,  Pa.,  fire  in  which  100 
persons  in  a  town  of  1,000  lost  their  lives. 
He  was  one  of  the  first  Philadelphia  re¬ 
porters  on  the  scene. 

^'  Having  been  through  this  conventional 
pipeline.  Bond  has  arrived  at  the  New 
York  newspaper  executive  spigot  with  the 
coiKlusion  stated  at  the  beginning  of  this 
article  that  the  editorial  room  is  no  place 
for  a  boss.  He  looks  back  over  his 
shoulder  with  pleasure.  He  has  enjoyed 
every  minute  of  newspaper  work,  al¬ 
though  admitting  he  understands  the 
■‘bumps  of  the  profession.” 

He  looks  ahead  with  optimism. 

Because  he  loves  his  work,  he  has  be¬ 
come  a  good  newspaper  man — “helluva 
fine  newspaper  man,”  members  of  the 
Post  staff  say,  and  add.  “a  good  man  to 
work  for.” 


NEWSPAPER  MAKERS  AT  WORK 

_  By  PHIUP  SCHUYLER _ 


Pre-eminent 

Articles 


Romantic 


UniS)ersal 


A  Commanding 
Feature 


‘All  Working  Together”— MERHITT  BOND 


Gertrude  Atherton 
Dorothy  Canfield 
Lucian  Cary 
Edna  Ferber 
F.  Scott  Fitzgerald 
Zona  Gale 
Rupert  Hughes 
Inez  Haynes  Irwin 
Will  Irwin 
Mary  Johnston 
Fanny  Heasllp  Lea 
Samuel  Merwin 
Alice  Duer  Miller 
Mrs.  Gouverneur  Morris 
Mary  Roberts  Rinehart 
Arthur  Stringer 
Arthur  Train 
Jesse  Lynch  Williams 


•4T  despise  the  word  ‘boss’;  and  I  try  tion  of 
not  to  be  one.”  niachine-1 

This  one  sentence  spoken  to  Editor  &  seems  no 
Pi  Bi.iSHER  by  Merritt  Bond,  managing  smwthly. 
editor  of  the  New  York  Evening  Post, 
sums  up  the  man  rather  well. 

Only  37.  his  newspaper  training  re-  |s 
ceived  in  Philadelphia,  Bond  joined  the 
ranks  of  Manhattan  newspaper  makers 
but  a  few  months  ago.  With  becoming 
modesty,  he  refused  to  talk  for  publica¬ 
tion  until  this  week. 

“I  try  to  give  the  impression  in  this 
office  that  no  one  is  working  for  anyone 
else,”  Bond  continued.  “We  are  all  work¬ 
ing  together  to  get  out  the  best  news¬ 
paper  we  know  how. 

“If  a  man  is  doing  a  good  job,  he 
should  be  given  praise.  He  should  be 
shown  that  his  position  is  secure. 

“I  can  imagine  nothing  worse  for  a 
newspaper  than  a  nervous  jumpy,  staff. 

.\voidance  of  this  most  certainly  rests  jn 
the  hands  of  the  managing  editor,  whose 
duty  it  is  rather  to  strive  for  co-operative 
effort  than  to  boss.” 

To  attain  “co-operative  effort.”  Bond, 
since  his  arrival  in  New  York,  has  had 
the  Post’s  city  room  remodeled.  Where¬ 
as  his  predecessor  used  to  rule  from  a 
glass  enclosed  “goldfish  bowl”  office. 

Bond  immediately  had  his  desk  moved 
out  into  the  center  of  activities. 

That  is  where  you  will  find  him,  if  you 
call  on  a  working  day.  .^t  his  left  hand 
within  arm’s  length  is  the  desk  of  Byron 
Lewis,  telegraph  editor.  At  the  same  dis¬ 
tance  to  the  right,  sits  Vincent  Byers, 
city  editor. 

You  will  see  Bond  as  a  short,  slight 
man  with  fair  hair.  Blue  eyes  sparkle 
with  the  pleasure  he  seems  to  take  in  his 
work.  He  commands  respect  by  calm¬ 
ness  rather  than  aggressiveness.  His 
assistants  turn  to  him  with  questions. 

His  quick,  quiet  answers  cariy  with  them 
a  sense  of  relief. 


ARE  AMONG  THE  CONTRIBU¬ 
TORS  TO  THIS  GREAT  SERIES 


l^OBODY  can 
^  ^  stay  long  in 
Texas  without  real¬ 
izing  that  The 
Dallas  News  is  con¬ 
siderably  more  than 
a  city  newspaper. 


A  Lustrous  Name — 

An  Arresting  Idea  Every  Week 


“A  SaCb  I jiiMtfciy  FIttd  for  tlio  NatloBal 
Advertiaer” 

Sent  upon  request  to  tales  and  adrer- 
tising  managrers.  In  this  fertile  field 
of  eighteen  counties  there  are  $3,03,- 
667,855.00  spent  each  year  lor  neoessitiea 
and  luxuries.  It’s  93  3-10%  natire  bon 
territory.  Four  hundred  and  thirty- 
two  national  advertisers  covered  Central 
Ohio  alone  through  The  Dispatch  in 
1921. 


He  dispells  the  agita- 


Metropolitan 
Newspaper  Ser?i( 

MAXIMILIAN  ELSER,  Jr. 
General  Manager 


Keut  HatiBn 
IRggiatgr 

is  New  Haven’s 
Dominsuit  Paper 

Circulation  over  40,000  Average 

Bought  every  night  by  More  New 
Haven  people  than  buy  any  other 
TWO  New  Haven  papers  COMBINED. 

Haurn  Urgister 

Thm  /allot  Math€WM  Special  Ag€ney 
B&aton  —  New  Yorh^Detroit — Chicago 


150  Nassau  St., 
New  York  City 


MORNING  NEWS 


eiCHTEI 

EN 

OOUNTI 

ES 
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’^HE  State  of  Ohio  is  one  of  the  most  fertile 
trade  territories  in  the  United  States,  50% 
of  the  population  is  gathered  in  2 1  cities  of  more 
than  25,000  each. 

Each  city  has  its  own  home  daily  newspaper; 
no  other  paper  will  do  and  no  other  paper  can 
sell  your  merchandise  in  these  cities. 

Ohio’s  1923  crops  were  the  greatest  in  the 
history  of  the  State. 

Ohio’s  manufacturing  output  for  1  923  was  the 
greatest  in  its  history. 

Ohio  people  realize  that  Ohio  made  money 
should  be  kept  in  Ohio  as  much  as  possible — 
and  that  by  spending  their  own  money  in  their 
own  community  they  are  helping  to  build  their 
town. 

Manufacturers  wishing  to  increase  distribution 
in  Ohio  find  ready  and  willing  co-operation 
locally,  and  find  that  it  pays  handsomely.  You 
can  get  a  tremendous  coverage  for  your  goods 
by  obtaining  the  co-operation  of  these  daily 
newspapers  together  with  the  local  merchants 
they  serve. 


tttCoIumbns,  O..  State  Journal. 


ttDover  Daily  Reporter 


Kenton  Democrat 
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New  Philadelphia  Times  . (E)  7,904  .025  .025 

Piqua  Call  and  Press  Dispatch . (E)  6,142  .03  .03 

fftPortsmonth  Sun  and  Times . (M&E)  18379  .06  .06 

tttPortsmouth  Sun-Times  . (S)  13,112  .04  .04 

•••Springfield  Sun  . (M)  13372  .035  .035 

•••Toledo  Blade  . (E)  109,123  37  35 

•••Youngstown  Vindicator  . (E)  27,441  .07  ,07 

•••Youngstown  Vindicator  . (S)  27,441  J)7  .07 


••A.  B.  C.  Statement,  Sept.  30,  1923. 
ttCovernment  Statement,  Sept.  30,  1923. 
tttCovemment  Statement,  April  1,  1924. 
•••A.  B.  C.  Statement,  April  1,  1924. 
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Some  itema  from  Loodoc,  RngUml,  that  wfU  ehow  how  the  AdTertieing  and  Pobliahing 
lien  of  Great  Britain  arc  preparing  and  building  for  the  Great  AdTertising  Convention 
in  London,  in  Jnly,  1924. 

Bj  HERBERT  C.  RIDOUT 

{London  Editor,  EniToa  &  PuaLuaaa) 

London  Office — Hasting*  House,  10,  Norfolk  Street,  Strand,  W.  C.  2 


Social  Functions  During  Convention 
Week: — Monday,  July  14. — Luncheons 
are  being  given  by  the  American  Cham¬ 
ber  of  Commerce  and  the  Fleet  Street 
Club.  The  evening  will  be  devoted  to 
sight-seeing  at  the  British  Empire  Ex¬ 
hibition  at  Wembley. 

Tuesday,  July  15 — There  are  a  num¬ 
ber  of  sectional  luncheons,  details  of 
which  will  be  published  later.  Lord  Rid¬ 
dell  is  entertaining  in  the  late  afternoon 
a  number  of  delegates  to  play  golf  at 
Walton  Heath.  There  will  also  be  a  spe¬ 
cial  dress  parade  at  the  Piccadilly  Hotel 
for  the  ladies  of  the  visiting  delegations. 
In  the  evening  it  is  propos^  to  arrange 
tor  a  number  of  theatre  parties. 

Wednesday.  July  16 — There  will  be 
another  dress  parade  at  the  Piccadilly 
Hotel,  and  in  the  evening  the  President’s 
dinner  will  he  held ;  other  visitors  will 
lx-  taken  to  theatres  and  to  clubs. 

Thursday.  July  17 — Lord  Waring  is 
giving  a  luncheon  to  retailers.  There 
will  Ix'  sectional  luncheons,  and  after  the 
official  business  of  the  Convention  a  ball 
will  be  given  at  Wembley  in  the  grounds. 

I'riday.  July  18 — I>ord  .\shfield  and  the 
directors  of  the  L'ndergroimd  Railway 
have  invited  5(K)  delegates  to  Hampton 
Court.  Major,  the  lion.  J.  J.  Astor, 
M.  P..  of  the  London  Times,  will  enter¬ 
tain  1,000  delegates  at  his  historic  home 
in  Kent.  Hever  Castle.  In  the  evening, 
Mr.  Ciordon  Selfridge  is  giving  a  recep¬ 
tion  at  I^ansdowne  House.  Berkeley 
Square,  with  about  5(K)  guests. 

Saturday,  July  19 — Ixird  Astor,  of  the 
Sunday  <  Wrserver,  will  entertain  .500 
guests  at  Clevedon,  his  lovely  riverside 
home  on  the  Thames,  near  Maidenhead. 

.\  complete  program  of  the  entertain¬ 
ments  will  be  officially  announced  later. 

Convention  Attracts  European  Del¬ 
egates: — The  continent  of  Europe  is 
going  to  put  up  a  gcKxl  show  of  delegates 
at  the  Wembley  .\.  .A.  C.  W.  Convention. 

Holland  will  be  well  represented.  The 
\'ereeniging  v<x)r  Reclame  organized, 
early  in  .\pril.  held  a  meeting  at  the 
“Recla"  .\dvertising  Exhibition  of  .\m- 
.sterdam.  Fernand  .-X.  Martcau  Hon.  Sec. 
of  the  London  Overseas  Committee  gave 
the  members  of  that  Organization  (the 
only  one  in  Holland  affiliated  with  the 
A.  .A.  C.  W.)  details  of  the  progress  of 
the  Convention.  -Among  those  now  regis¬ 
tered  as  delegates  are  Mr.  Behrens  and  B. 
Knol.  chairman  and  secretary  of  the 
Mereeniging  voor  Reclame ;  Mr.  Knotten- 
belt,  of  the  Dutch  Branch  of  Lever  Bros. : 
Mr.  Coppens.  principal  of  the  Coppens 
.Advertising  -Agency;  Mr.  Van  den  Berg, 
of  the  Dutch  -Audit  Bureau  of  Circula¬ 
tion.  Mr.  Kauffman,  advertising  director 
of  Philip  Lamps ;  Mr.  Wilmink.  joint 
editor  of  the  Reclame;  the  manager  of 
the  Royal  Mail  Steamship  Company ;  the 
chairman  of  the  Vereeniging  voor  Vreem- 
delingen  Verkeer ;  the  business  director  of 


De  Telegraph  and  the  Dutch  representa¬ 
tion  of  -Messrs.  De  La  Rue  (Onoto 
Pens ) . 

On-to-London  Committees  are  now 
working  in  the  3  Scandinavian  countries, 
Sweden,  Denmark  and  Norway.  The 
Danish  committee,  formed  under  the  aus¬ 
pices  of  the  Danish  Foreign  Office,  is 
holding  a  big  meeting  in  Copenhagen  to 
which  the  Foreign  Office  has  asked  all 
leading  trade  organizations  in  Denmark 
to  send  representatives.  This  is  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  a  big  campaign  to  send  dele¬ 
gates  to  London.  In  Norway,  two  meet¬ 
ings  have  been  held  in  Christiania. 
Sweden  is  also  actively  engaged  in  inter¬ 
esting  publicity  men. 

In  Belgium,  France,  Italy,  Switzerland, 
Spain,  Portugal,  Czechoslovakia,  Austria 
and  Germany,  delegates  have  already  reg¬ 
istered  and  among  them  many  influential 
advertisers  and  newspaper  men. 

Berry  Group  Celebrations  :-J-Sir 
William  and  Mr.  J.  Comer  Berry  were 
entertained  to  dinner  a  few  days  ago  by 
representatives  of  various  departments  of 
their  business  undertakings  in  celebration 
of  their  new  enterprise,  Allied  News¬ 
papers,  Ltd.  Sir  Edward  Iliffe  said  it 
was  of  supreme  importance  to  the  public, 
as  to  who  should  be  in  control  of  the 
press  in  this  country.  In  his  opinion  if  it 
were  ixjssible  for  the  public  to  exercise 
their  choice  in  the  matter,  it  would  have 
been  absolutely  impossible  for  them  to 
have  chosen  men  who  were  more  capable 
or  better  etjuipped  in  every  respect  to 
undertake  these  very  imptirtant  duties 
than  Sir  William  Berry,  and  his  brother. 
The  power  of  the  press,  he  said,  grew 
from  year  to  year,  and  he  mentioned  the 
fact  that  the  weekly  circulation  of  Sir 
William  Berry's  papers  now  reached  the 
colossal  total  of  8,000,000. 

Sir  William  Berry,  in  reply,  said  on  the 
matter  of  the  jxjwer  of  the  press,  that  they 
had  not  been  associated  with  any  "stunts  • 
neither  was  it  their  desire  that  they 
should  l)e.  in  any  way,  as.s<Kiated  with 
what  he  called  the  "stunt  press.”  They 
needed  not  a  "stunt  press’’  but  a  stable 
press— a  press  that  expressed  the  desires 
and  ideas  of  a  common  or  garden  English¬ 
man— the  man  who  thought  of  his  coun¬ 
try,  his  home,  and  the  life  he  was  leading, 
and  he  thought  the  press  of  this  country 
to<iay  was  trying  to  typify  that  life. 

Financial  Advertising  a  New  Topic: 
— The  subject  of  financial  advertising,  to 
be  presented  at  the  Convention,  is  one  so 


new  to  this  countiy  that  it  is  certain  to 
make  a  profound  impression  when  under 
discussion.  The  chairman  of  the  London 
Committee  dealing  with  this  topic,  Mr. 
Lionel  Jackson,  of  G.  Street  &  Co.,  Ltd. 
is  peculiarly  fitted  for  his  part  in  the  dis¬ 
cussion  as  his  agency  is  responsible  for 
the  arrangements  in  connection  with  the 
official  advertising  done  by  the  “old  Lady 
of  Threadneedle  Street” — the  Bank  of 
England. 

‘Tell  the  Truth  When  You  Can: — 

The  Publicity  Club  of  Ireland,  Dublin, 
had  a  humorist  for  their  lecturer  at  their 
-April  10  luncheon.  Mr.  Lennox  Robinson, 
the  dramatist.  He  cho-se  as  his  subject 
the  words  “Tell  the  Truth  when  you  can” 
implying  that  advertisements,  as  he  knew 
them,  seemed  to  tell  as  little  of  the  truth 
as  possible.  .Another  member  told  the 
speaker  that  he  was  wrong.  If  anything 
but  the  truth  was  contained  in  an  adver¬ 
tisement.  the  advertiser  would  have  a 
short  career. 

Oxford  Club’s  First  Meeting: — The 

first  repilar  meeting  of  the  Oxford  Pub¬ 
licity  Club  on  -April  10.  was  held  under 
the  presidency  of  Mr.  W.  R.  Morris,  of 
Morris  Motors.  Ltd.,  Mr.  Eric  Field  of 
London  being  the  chief  speaker.  Mr. 
Field  said  that  advertising  did  not  in- 
crea.se  the  cost  of  goods,  and  referred  to 
the  Morris  works  as  an  example,  where 
the  modern  business  trinit.v  was  in  evi¬ 
dence — a  good  article.  go<xl  manufactur- 
ine  methods,  and  gixxl  advertising  and 
selling  methods.  There  were  still  a  num¬ 
ber  of  people  in  business  who  imagined 
the  only  way  to  sell  goods  was  to  cut 
prices ;  that  was  a  fallacy  and  was  un¬ 
economic.  The  public  was  beginning  to 
realize  that  it  was  safer  to  buy  adver¬ 
tised  goods  than  non-advertised  goods. 


Los  Anceles,  CaUf. 

Gained  7,249  Daily  Averafe  Circulation. 

Sworn  OoTernment  Statement.  Six  Months 
EmtlnB  March  31.  1923.  1«0,3(10  I>all,v.  Six 
Months  ttndlne  March  31.  1924.  173.349 

Pall.v.  Inerease  In  Pall.v  AreraKe  Circula¬ 
tion.'  7.249. 

IT  COVERS  THE  FIELD  COMPLETELY 

REPRESENTATIVES;’ 

H.  W.  Moloney.  604  Timet  Bldg..  New  York. 
O.  Logan  Payne  Co..  401  Tower  Bldg..  6 
North  Michigan  Are.,  Chicago. 

A.  J.  Norrii  HiU.  710  Hearat  Bldg.,  Ban 
Franciaco.  Calif. 


The  Greatest 
Force  in 
British 
Advertising 
is 

The  Times 

London,  England 


Seven  Paget  of  Baseball  Ads 

Beaumont  (Tex. I  Enterprise  in  one 
issue  recently  published  seven  pages  of 
advertisements  making  up  a  baseball  sec¬ 
tion  under  the  caption  “Grab  the  Shield.” 
O.  S.  Bruch  is  the  advertising  director. 
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BENJAMIN  &KENTN0R  CO, 

'vThere  are  tricks 

in  all  trades,  and  there 
are  innumerable  tricks  in 
the  making  of  advertising 
contracts, 

A  thorough  knowledge  of 
the  intricacies  of  contract 
making  has  proved  a  big 
financial  advantage  to  the 
newspapers  represented  by 
BENJAMIN  &  KENTNOR 
CO. 

Protecting  the  news¬ 
paper’s  interests  is  one  of 
the  fundamentals  of  good 
service  as  visualized  by  this 
organization.  Such  service 
comes  after  long  years  of 
experience,  and  in  no  other 
way. 

BENJAMIN  &  KENTNOR  CO. 

AdvAi-tlsing  Representatives 
of  Newspapers 

2  West  45th  St.  900  Mailers  Bldg 
New  York  Chicago 

401  Van  Nuys  Bldg. 

I  os  Angeles 


Nath 
Campal 
Itself.” 


The  Name 
you  see  ii 

JOHN  BULL 

WEEK  by  week  proiJ 
nent  public  men  aJ 
women  contribute  to  til 
columns  of  “JOHN  BULl] 
articles  on  subjects 
National  or  world-wide  i 
portance.  Following  aretij 
names  (familiar  on  bo 
sides  of  the  Atlantic) 
those  who  during  the  pJ 
six  months  have  thus  us(| 
this  great  medium  as  i 
means  of  reaching  and  3 
fluencing  the  British  Public 
H.  H.  Asquith 
Arnold  Bennett 
Lord  Birkenhead 
Rev.  Dr.  Campbell 
Clemence  Dane 
Sir  L.  Worthington  EyiJ 
A.  G.  Gardiner  f 
Sir  John  Foster  Fra*«| 
‘‘Gentleman  with  s 
Duster” 

D.  W.  Griffith 
Earl  Haig 

Sir  Gilbert  Parker,  Bt 
Philip  Snowden,  M.P. 
J.  St.  Loe  Strachey 
etc.,  etc. 

Publicists  use  the  pages 
“JOHN  BULL”  to  reach  i 
thinking  people  of  all  classo 
Great  Britain,  because  tb 
know  there  is  not  another  paf 
in  the  country  that  is  so  do* 
read  by  the  "worth-while” 
lie.  For  precisely  the  self-sa 
reason  Advertisers  appealing 
all  classes  use  “JOHN  BUD 
It  covers  the  whole  counts 
and  it  covers  it  effectively. 

BRITAiNSDOMiNANTW  M 


NOTE— ‘•John  Bull’s”  grwi 
circulation  *  is  due  to  editor* 
merit  alone.  This  paper  rvn 
no  free  competitions.  Coop* 
Schemes,  or  other  faVe  circoh’ 
tion-boosting  campaigns. 

*Net  Sates  exceed  800,006. 
Rate  based  on  600.000. 

for  Rota  Cord,  Spaeimen  C$n 
and  /all  partieutara  ufritai"^ 
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ALL  IN  THE  DAY’S  WORK 

Drawn  for  Editor  &  Publisher 

By  H.  T.  WEBSTER 

For  Hi*  Quaint  Humor  He  Ha*  Been  Dubbed  “The  Mark  Twain 
of  American  Cartooni*!**’ 


Webster— 'Harold  Tucker  Webster — to 
reveal  the  first  name  he  tries  to  conceal 
behind  initials — lives  in  a  mansion  in 
Cresthill  place,  Stamford,  Conn.,  with  a 
detached  studio  where  he  does  his  draw¬ 
ing.  He  was  married  some  years  ago  to 
Ethel  Worts,  a  sister  of  the  novelist, 
George  F.  Worts.  Although  he  always 
tries  to  create  the  impression  that  he  has 
to  work  every  minute  to  keep  up  to  his 
daily  and  Sunday  schedule,  he  generally 
manages  to  get  away  to  Palm  Beach 
every  winter,  and  to  Meddy  Remps,  Me., 
every  summer  where  he  is  an  industrious 
black  bass  fisherman. 

For  relaxation  he  plays  poker,  record¬ 
ing  many  incidents  of  the  games  in  his 
series  of  “Poker  Portraits.”  Recently  he 
has  taken  up  auction  bridge  and  his  bridge 
cartoons,  with  some  humorous  advice  by 
William  Johnston,  have  been  republished 
in  a  book  “Webster’s  Bridge.” 

EMPIRE  STATE  SCHOOL  GROWS 

Now  Open  to  Student*  Ea*t  of  Mi**i*- 
*ippi  and  North 

Frank  E.  Gannett  of  the  Rochester 
Times-Union,  president  of  the  New  York 
State  Publishers  Association  announced 
this  week  that  the  Empire  State  School 
of  Printing  at  Ithaca  is  open  for  train¬ 
ing  young  men  and  women  as  printer- 
operators  from  all  states  east  of  the  Mis¬ 
sissippi  and  north  of  the  Mason-Dixon 
line  and  eastern  Canada.  The  publishers 
of  upstate  New  York,  who  founded  the 
school  in  the  spring  of  1922  and  have 
thus  far  contributed  more  than  $42,000 
for  its  equipment  and  upkeep,  have  never 
restricted  registration  to  residents  of 
New  York  State,  Mr.  Gannett  said. 

“It  gives  me  great  satisfaction  to  an¬ 
nounce,”  he  continued,  “that  our  list  of 
graduates  already  includes  three  from 
Connecticut,  two  from  Pennsylvania  and 
one  each  from  Massachusetts,  Vermont, 
Ohio  and  Tennessee.  Our  school  at 
Ithaca  now  has  a  capacity  of  36  stu¬ 
dents  at  one  time,  providing  for  six 
graduates  each  month.  Our  average  en- 


XJ  T.  WEBSTER,  the  New  York 
World’s  distinguished  humorous 
cartoonist,  knows  .American  life .  well 

from  many  as-  _ 

p  e  c  t  s.  He  was 
born  in  Parkers¬ 
burg,  W.  Va., 
rear^  in  Toma¬ 
hawk,  Wis.,  has 
worked  in  Minne¬ 
apolis,  Chicago. 

Cincinnati,  and 
New  York,  has 
spent  many 
months  on  the 
Pacific  Coast  and 
has  journeyed 
around  the  world. 

In  his  youth  he 

hustled  trunks  at  11.  T.  Webster 

a  railway  station. 

delivered  telegrams,  worked  in  a  brick¬ 
yard  and  drove  a  grocery  wagon. 

Out  of  all  his  experiences  he  has  built 
up  a  r|uaint  homely  philosophy  all  his  own 
that  has  christened  him,  “The  Mark 
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rollmcnt  is  24  and  naturally  w( 
anxious  to  operate  to  capacity. 

“The  greatest  difficulty  in  secv 
capacity  enrollment  from  New 
State  is  the  extiense  to  the  boy  who^ 
to  become  a  printer-operator.  Th 
months’  course  costs  from  $525  to  i 
and  the  student  is  out  of  production  i 
for  the  period  of  the  course.  Until  p 
publishers  follow  the  example  set  by; 
Mills  of  the  Gloversville  Leader-Rcj 
lican,  Mr.  Kessinger  of  the  Rome  j 
tinel  and  Mr.  Underhill  of  the  Cor 
I.eader  in  assisting  worthy  and  ea-; 
young  men  to  finance  the  cost  of  a  a; 
at  the  school  our  school  cannot  i 
for  an  average  enrollment  of  more: 
24  students. 

“Our  plant  should  be  running  at  u 
ity.  In  fact,  we  are  prepared  to 
an  emergency  enrollment  of  as  mas; 
45  students.  The  Elmpire  State  Sci 
of  Printing  is  now  receiving  financial 
sistance  not  only  from  the  publisher; 
upstate  New  York,  but  from  the  e 
bers  of  the  Publishers’  Associatiot 
New  York  City  and  the  A.  N.  P 
Our  school  is  the  only  school  nortl 
the  Mason-Dixon  line  and  east  of 
Mississippi  which  has  the  support  of 
A.  N.  P.  A.” 


Baltimore  “New*ie*’’  Parade 

V.  Snyder,  circulation  manager  of 
Baltimore  (Md.)  News,  formed  1,^ 
his  “newsies”  in  line  recently  i 
marched  them  all  to  the  moving  pictr 
Mayor  Jackson  made  a  speech,  teC 
the  carriers  he  was  once  a  newsboy  h 
self. 


To  Import  Norwegian  Newtprbi 

J.  Andersen  &  Co.,  New  York,  pi 
wood  importers,  have  been  appo 
e.xclusive  agents  in  the  United 
for  Norwegian  news  print. 


Kan*a*  Merger 

Arkansas  City  (Kan.)  Daily  News: 
merged  with  the  Arkansas  City  Trav^ 


T  warn  of  Cartoonists.  ’  His  daily 
sketches,  on  such  subjects  as  “The  Thrill 
That  Comes  Once  in  a  Lifetime,”  “How 
to  Torture  Your  Wife.”  and  “The  Events 
Leading  Up  to  the  Tragedy,”  syndicated 
in  more  than  100  newspapers,  have  a  wide 
appeal  among  all  classes.  Ed  Howe,  the 
Topeka  philosopher,  is  an  ardent  Webster 
fan,  as  is  (Tharles  Dana  Gibson,  and  also 
George  Jean  Nathan. 

Webster’s  colored  Sunday  comic  “The 
Man  in  the  Brown  Derby,”  started  a  few 
months  ago,  has  already  acquired  a  big 
reputation  for  its  unfailing  humor  and 
the  fidelity  with  which  it  depicts  the  frail¬ 
ties  and  foibles  of  the  average  man. 


What  Did  They  Tell 
You? 

You  know — and  we  know — what  we 
told  you  about  ourselves  and  our  service 
at  the  A.  N.  P.  A.  Convention  in  New 
York  last  week. 

But  here’s  the  important  thing:  What 
did  your  acquaintances  among  our  hun¬ 
dred  client  newspaper  publishers  tell  you 
about  us? 

Our  reputation  and  our  success  depend 
on  what  these  men  whom  we  have  served 
say  about  us.  And  what  they  say  about 
us  depends  on  what  we  have  done  for 
them. 

We  are  making  a  larger  place  for  our¬ 
selves  in  the  newspaper  world  every  year 
— and  our  greatest  asset  in  this  is  the  good 
word  that  is  spoken  of  us  by  our  clients. 

What  did  they  tell  you? 

THE  BASIL  L.  SMITH  SYSTEM,  Inc. 

International  Classified  Advertising  Counsellors 
OTIS  BUILDING  PHILADELPHIA 
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Bennett  Irritates  His  Fellow  Scots 

Mr.  Bennett’s  “free  lance”  pen  was  continually  getting  him  into  trouble, 
and  we  quote  him  in  his  reply  to  some  fellow  Scotchmen  he  had  irritated : 

“In  consequence  of  a  good  natured  squib  published  in  the  Herald  on  Wednesday, 
in  reply  to  a  correspondent,  who  thought  to  ‘come  the  blarney  over  me’  by  calling 
kbnself  a  Scotchman,  I  have  a  variety  of  letters  from  which  the  following  specimens 
ire  selected: 

“‘Xew  York,  Nov.  11,  1835. 

“Mr.  James  Gordon  Bennett, 

“‘Sir:  Will  you  have  the  goodness  to  inform  the  writer  and  a  number  of  the 
readers  of  your  paper,  what  country  is  disgraced  by  being  the  place  of  your  birth? 

I  hope  you  are  not  a  Scotchman,  and  sincerely  believe  you  are  not  and  know  you 

ire  not  worthy  to  be  one.  You  are  a  d -  fool; — I  would  hint  further,  but  for 

the  present  I  forbear,  but  would  suggest  the  propriety  of  your  using  different 
bnguage  towards  Scotchmen  in  future.  You  understand!  Enquirer.’ 

“‘New  York,  Nov.  11,  IMS. 

“  ‘Sir  :  I  have  called  twice  this  morning  without  finding  you  in  your  office.  My 
purpose  was  to  inquire  whether  a  paragraph  in  this  morning’s  Herald,  commencing, 
“A  correspondent  who  calls  himself  a  Scotchman,  asks  us  to  publish,  etc.,’’  was 
inserted  in  that  publication  with  your  consent?  On  your  replying  in  the  affirmative, 

I  would  have  told  you  that  I  was  proud  to  term  myself  a  Scotchman — that  you 
were  a  disgrace  to  that  country  which  had  the  misfortune  to  give  you  birth  and 
that  your  character  was  beneath  the  contempt  of  every  gentleman. 

“‘I  am  yours,  etc.,  “‘A.  Nisbet. 

“  ‘36  Exchange  place.’  ’’ 

Mr.  Bennett  in  replying  to  his  infuriated  critics,  held  them  up  to 
ridicule  in  the  following  witty  manner : 

“I  have  been  attacked  by  a  nest  of  hornets,  but  I’ll  take  the  stings  out  of  their 
tails  before  they  are  a  day  old.  I’ll  hand  them  down  to  posterity,  not  like  a  pair 
of  flies  in  amber,  but  as  a  pair  of  fools  in  brimstone.” 

Continuing  the  discussion  from  a  philosophical  point  of  view,  he 
wrote: 

“It’s  the  man,  not  the  accident  of  his  nativity  that  should  be  weighed.  I  was 
educated  in  Scotland,  a  Roman  Catholic  in  all  its  exclusiveness — in  all  its  rules — 
in  all  its  penances — and  yet  at  the  first  glimmerings  of  reason,  at  the  age  of  14,  I 


began  to  doubt  some  of  the  dogmas  of  the  Church,  to  the  great  annoyance  of  father, 
mother  and  parish  priest.  This  spirit  of  mental  independence  sprung  up,  it  is  true, 
in  Scotland — but  was  it  the  soil,  the  climate,  the  blue  hills,  the  cloudless  skies,  the 
fragrant  summer  heath,  that  produced  it?  No  such  thing;  it  was  the  work  of  that 
Being  who  first  gave  to  all  the  spark  of  Celestial  Fire.  VVhatever  I  am — whatever 
I  have  been — whatever  I  may  be — is,  was  and  will  be  all  owing  to  the  Creator  of  the 
Universe,  the  author  of  Religion  of  Love,  of  Peace  and  of  Good  Will  to  men.” 

Mr.  Bennett  was  so  impressed  with  the  importance  of  publishing 
ship  news  and  maritime  intelligence  that  on  November  17,  he  posted  a 
regular  “Bulletin  of  News  for  Ship  Owners,”  the  embyro  of  the  future 
vast  and  e.xpensive  department  for  the  collection  of  Marine  Intelligence 
established  by  him,  and  later  still  further  developed  by  his  son. 

CHAPTER  SIX 

Mr.  Bennett  Ridicules  Richard  Adams  Locke,  Author 
af  the  Sun’s  Sensational  Moon  Hoax 

pvN  August  25,  at  a  time  prior  to  the  Herald’s  resumption  of  publica- 
tion,  Richard  Adams  Locke’s  Moon  Hoax  was  published  in  the  Sun. 
It  was  entitled:  “Great  Astronomical  Discoveries  lately  made  by  Sir 
John  Herschell,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.,  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  (From 
Supplement  in  the  Edinburgh  Journal  of  Science.)”  It  was  cleverly 
written  and  purported  to  describe  the  discoveries  made  on  the  Moon’s 
surface  by  the  use  of  a  new  and  powerful  telescope.  The  newspapers 
generally  accepted  the  “revelations”  as  true,  and  in  the  meantime,  the 
Sun  profiting  by  the  popular  interest  in  the  subject,  issued  the  article  in 
pamphlet  form,  embellished  with  an  illustration  of  the  Moon’s  inhabi¬ 
tants,  showing  them  with  wings  instead  of  arms,  and  living  amid  the 
most  picturesque  surroundings  as  to  scenery  and  vegetation.  The  pam¬ 
phlet  sold  rapidly  by  the  thousands  to  a  gullible  public. 

From  the  first  Mr.  Bennett  was  apparently  very  suspicious  of  the 
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genuineness  of  the  “Discoveries,”  hut  was  unable  to  discuss  the  subject, 
due  to  the  pressure  of  more  important  matters,  until  Xov.  16,  when  he 
published  a  remarkable  editorial  in  the  form  of  a  purposely  silly  letter, 
supposed  to  have  l)een  written  to  him  by  Mr.  Locke.  Prior  to  this, 
grave  doubts  had  l)een  expressed  in  many  quarters  as  to  the  truth  of  the 
story,  but  the  Sun  with  jjersistent  disregard  of  the  truth,  determinedly 
maintained  that  the  article  was  authentic.  The  following  defiant  para¬ 
graph  appeared  editorially  in  the  Sun,  after  a  cotem.  had  accused  it 
of  profiting  financially  by  the  hoax ; 

“We  will  give  each  of  our  sceptical  cotems  a  gentle  quietus,  and  the  cry  of  hoax 
and  humbug  will  be  crammed  down  the  throats  of  its  too  knowing  exclaimers  in 
the  most  approved  style  of  such  a  surgical  operation.” 

.\  few  days  later  however,  due  to  some  information  coming  from 
Edinburgh  discrediting  the  so-called  “Discoveries,"  the  Sun  weakened, 
and  accepting  a  corresiM)ndent's  .suggestion,  said  on  Nov.  16: 

“We  confess  that  the  idea  of  intended  satire  shiwk  our  faith  in  the  genuineness  of 
the  extracts  from  The  Kdinburgh  Journal  of  Science  with  which  a  gentleman  con¬ 
nected  with  our  office  furnished  us  as  ‘from  a  medical  gentleman,  immediately  from 
Scotland.’  ” 

'I'his  was  the  Sun's  final  reference  to  the  hoax,  and  its  readers  never 
learned  (through  its  columns)  that  the  story  was  a  great  fake,  the 
clever  work  of  the  ingenious  Mr.  Locke. 

Mr.  Bennett,  however,  had  now  taken  the  editorial  cudgel  in  hand, 
and  on  the  same  day  castigated  the  unfortunate  Locke  in  the  following 
vicious  n:anncr : 

<  From  the  Herald  of  Nov.  16) 

“BIOGRAPHY  OF  JACKSON,  ASTRONOMY,  OPTICS,  GALVANISM,  ETC.” 

“We  do  not  know  that  it  is  necessary  t<»  introrluce  the  following  communication 
with  a  single  remark.  Like  all  of  Mr.  Locke's  priKluctions  it  sp.aks  for  itself.  In¬ 
deed,  the  ingenuity  and  originality  of  Mr.  Locke's  genius  is  so  fascinating,  that  al¬ 
though  he  and  I  SJ|uint  in  exactly  oi>posite  directions,  yet  1  can  never  withhold  from 
him  that  approbation  which  his  accomplishments  and  his  .great  capacity  so  justly 
merit.  In  selecting  the  Herald  for  the  communication  of  his  views  to  the  puldic.  I 
feel  highly  honored.  No  doubt  he  will  reap  great  advantages  in  that  selection  him¬ 
self.  for  we  Ijelieve  amrmg  men  of  science  and  intelligence,  the  Herald  has  three 
times  the  circulation  of  the  Sun,  or  any  other  penny  paper  in  town.  .Apropos — We 
observe  that  some  imposter  has  been  passing  himself  off  in  the  Sun  of  Saturday  for 
the  veritable  Richard  .Adams  LxK'ke,  who  made  the  Lunar  discoveries. 

“The  postscript  to  the  following  letter,  however,  sets  the  matter  at  rest,  and  places 
the  genuine  article,  the  real  ‘Simon  Pure’  (were  there  no  intrinsic  evidences)  in  the 
proper  light.” 

(Here  follows  the  fictitious  letter) 

“  ‘New  A'ork.  Nov.  14.  1835. 

“  ‘James  Gordo .x  BEXXtrrr,  Esq., 

“  ‘Sir. 

“  ‘Knowing  the  deep  interest  which  you  take  in  philosophy,  history,  biography, 
morals,  astronomy  and  indeed  all  the  arts  and  sciences,  I  have  taken  the  liberty  to 
send  you  for  publication  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  narratives  that  ever  came 
from  the  lips  of  man — ^the  narrative  of  Jackson,  who  is  to  he  executed  on  Thursday 
of  this  week,  for  the  murder  of  Roberts. 

“  ‘A'ou  probably  have  heard  of  Harbarossa,  Horne  and  Hayraddin,  who  were  the 
terror  of  the  Mediterranean  seas  about  300  years  ago — and  more  latterly  of  Gibbs. 
Wamsley,  and  of  Ruez  and  his  comrades,  executed  in  Boston. 

“  ‘The  first  chapter  of  the  narrative  which  I  send  you  as  far  outstrips  the  won¬ 
ders  of  these  men's  bloody  lives,  as  my  recent  Lunar  discoveries  does  all  antecedent 
ones. 

“  ‘Connected  with  this  biography  there  is  a  train  of  circumstances  of  the  might¬ 
iest  importance  to  the  human  race,  which  I  cannot  more  fully  explain  at  present,  but 
if  my  vitality  shall  lie  preserved  through  the  approaching  winter.  I  shall  give  lectures 
on  it  in  the  Clinton  Hall,  before  gn  auditory  of  beauty,  fashion  and  science.  .At 
present  I  am  preparing  a  series  of  brilliant  lectures  on  the  science  of  .Astronomy, 
which  I  shall  deliver  as  soon  as  a  sufficient  number  of  subscribers  can  be  obtained. 

I  have  ordered  to  be  constructed  at  the  Boston  Glass  House,  a  lens  weighing  20 
tons — f)nly  four  tons  less  than  the  celebrated  one  used  by  Sir  John  Herschell.  at 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  I  have  just  received  information  from  Boston  that  it  is 
nearly  ready,  and  that  as  soon  as  the  grinding  of  one  side  shall  be  finished,  it  will 
be  shipped  to  me  by  sea  and  the  bill  of  lading  carefully  transmitted  by  mail. 

“  ‘.As  soon  as  I  receive  this  mighty  instrument,  1  shall  preiwre  by  sublime  lectures 
on  -Astronomy,  a  syllabus  of  which  I  shall  send  you  for  publication  in  the  Herald, 
in  a  few  days. 

“‘I  have  the  honor  also  to  inform  you  that  I  have  just  closed  a  contract  with  the 
Manhattan  Gas  Company  for  a  sup])ly  of  gas,  together  with  burners  of  an  imrnense 
magnitude,  sufficient  to  illuminate  the  eternal  length  and  breadth  of  the  magnificent 
canvas  with  which  I  shall  illustrate  my  splendid  lectures  on  astronomy. 

“  'I  ought  also  to  convey  to  you  the  information  that  immediately  on  the  execu¬ 
tion  of  Jackson  or  Fernandez,  I  intend  to  try  my  everlasting  apparatus  fo.‘  restoring 
the  dead  to  life,  by  applying  a  galvanic  liatterv-  as  powerful  in  physics,  as  Herschell’s 
telescope  in  optics  and  astronomy.  If  I  succeed  in  returning  this  man  back  bis  life, 
and  thus  cheating  the  gallows,  I  intend  to  take  out  a  patent  for  the  invention,  not 
doubting  that  the  establishment  by  actual  experiment,  of  such  a  wonderful  power 
over  the  dead,  will  entirely  change  the  face  of  nature — alter  the  destiny  of  king¬ 
doms — and  restore  this  magnificent  world  once  more  to  that  happy-  state  in  which 
it  e.xisted  before  the  sad  and  melancholy  fate  of  man. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be, 

A’ our  most  obedient  servant, 

Richard  .Adams  Locke,  ll.  d. 
(.Author  of  the  Lunar  Discoveries.) 

“  ‘P.  S. — I  have  just  seen  a  communication  in  the  Sun  which  that  paper  attributes 
to  me.  I  disavow  it  as  a  gross  imposition.  R.  .A.  L.’  ” 

(Continued  next  week) 

THE  NEWSPAPER  AND  PUBLIC  HEALTH 

newspaper  is  the  health  of  the  state.  You  may  cure  individuals  of  their 
ills  in  the  privacy  of  the  sick  room,  hut  to  cure  the  public  of  its  ills  yoi 
must  get  into  the  newspapers.  .Advertising  is  saving  more  lives  than  any  other 
single  agency  employed  by  modem  health  workers.  It  is  advertising  that  has 
scared  the  food  fakers.” — 'T.  K.  Kelly,  President  T.  K.  Kelly  Sales  System. 
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The  Year  Before  Us 


Promises  business  on  an  unprecedented  scale  for  the 
.American  salesman  in  Japan.  His  products,  always 
welcome  in  our  country,  have  become  imperative  neces¬ 
sities  for  which  our  need  is  great  and  immediate. 


Reconstruction  of  the  unfortunate  cities  of  Tokyo  and 
Yokohama  is  proceeding  rapidly,  a  fact  which  lends 
stability  to  business  throughout  Japan  and  encourages 
our  people  in  their  task  of  rebuilding  all  that  was 
destroyed. 


Japan  was  never  a  more  eager  customer  than  now.  She 
requires  immediately  materials  of  every  description  for 
restoring  her  fire-ravaged  cities,  and  has  placed  thus  far 
only  a  small  part  of  the  orders  which  must  be  filled  in 
foreign  lands  before  her  pressing  needs  are  met. 


American  manufacturers,  so  well  equipped  to  supply  us, 
will  forfeit  the  orders  yet  to  come  only  by  their  failure 
to  act  at  the  present  vital  moment.  They  need  only  to 
offer  their  wares ;  Japan  needs  today  what  America  has 
to  sell. 


There  is  one  supremely  effective  method  whereby 
American  manufacturers  introduce  their  products  in 
Japan.  The  Jiji  Shimpo,  Tokyo’s  leading  newspaper, 
carries  the  messages  of  its  advertisers  to  the  nation’s 
wealthiest  and  most  influential  leaders  and  to  that  great 
class  of  progressive  Japanese  who  are  the  first  and  most 
consistent  users  of  Western  things.  The  character  of 
its  circulation  makes  The  Jiji  Shimpo  the  foreign  im¬ 
porter’s  most  valuable  assistant,  his  star  salesman — the 
means  by  which  he  may  talk  every  day  with  his  best 
customers,  wide-awake  Japanese  demanding  the  best 
America  can  produce. 


In  the  American  field  The  Jiji  Shimpo  is  represented  by 
the  foreign  organization  of  The  Japan  Advertiser.  All 
the  facilities  of  this  organization  and  of  our  large  staff 
in  Japan  are  constantly  at  the  service  of  American  manu¬ 
facturers  and  importers  interested  in  the  Japanese 
market. 


American  Headquarters: 

JAPAN  ADVERTISER  SUITE 

342  Madison  Avenue  New  York  City 
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WHAT’S  WHAT  IN  THE  FEATURE  FIELD 


.  E.  E.  Slosson 


iNCE  SERVICE  of  Washington,  i 
C,  which  supplies  popular  science 
and  features  to  newspapers,  has 

moved  to  offices 
in  the  new  $1,- 
250,000  Academy 
Research  Build- 
“■  W- '  ■  i  n  g  ,  at  B  and 

Jk  21st  streets, 

Washington. 

This  building 
•  ''jH  is  to  become  a 

national  center  of 
science  and  re¬ 
search.  As  home 
of  the  National 
■  Academy  of 

- - - ^  Sciences  and  the 

___  .  National  Re- 

1,  E.  LOS  N  search  Council,  it 
will  be  the  head¬ 
ers  for  many  prominent  scientists  of 
uiitry.  It  was  dedicated  in  con- 
m  with  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
Academy  of  Sciences  on  Mon- 
.Kpril  28. 

m  its  central  offices,  located  in 
building.  Science  Service  will  be 
t  equipped  to  perform  its  function 
_,H)l>ing  newspapers  with  interesting 
^turafe  news  and  features,  D.  Edwin 
'  -'nn,  its  director,  claims. 

■  Slosson  is  widely  known  as  a 
ir  science  writer  and  editor.  His 
.  “Creative  Chemistry”  sold  like  a 
!.  100,000  being  distributed.  He  is 
inthor  on  “Chats  on  Science.” 
y  Lessons  in  Einstein,”  and  other 
Ur  scientific  books.  Before  he  was 
!  to  organize  Science  Service,  he 
Hterary  editor  of  the  Independent, 
ate  in  the  Columbia  School  of 
■alism.  and  professor  of  chemistry 
e  University  of  Wyoming. 

Unce  Service  was  established  in  1921 
'oational  institution  for  the  populari- 
1  of  science.”  Through  the 
jsity  of  E.  W.  Scripps,  it  has  been 
M  such  financial  support  from  the 
I  u  to  assure  its  independence.  It  is 
I  .ted  on  a  non-profit  making  'basis. 

bert  W.  (“Bob”)  Satterfield, 
itist,  has  joined  the  staff  of  Auto- 
r  Service,  and  will  produce  a 


daily  cartoon  dealing  with  current  events. 
He  will  also  cover  the  political  conven¬ 
tions  in  Geveland  and  New  York  for 
.Kutocaster. 


George  F.  McManus,  cartoonist  for 
the  King  Features  Syndicate,  was  one  of 
the  quests  of  honor  at  the  annual  dinner 
of  the  University  of  Minnesota  Alumni 
.Association  of  New  York,  held  April  28. 
at  the  Hotel  Commodore,  New  York. 


Salisbury  Bostwick,  creator  of  “One- 
Round  T^dy,”  new  comic  feature  of 
the  Chicago  Tribune  Newspaper  Feature 
Syndicate,  is  a  protege  of  Frank  King, 
who  draws  “Gasoline  Alley”  and  has  been 
King’s  assistant. 

Mary  Roberts  Rinehart  has  written  a 
new  newspaper  serial  story  for  the 
McClure  Newspaper  Syndicate  called 
“The  Case  of  Jennie  Brice”  to  start  June 
2.  It  will  run  daily  and  continue  for  6 
weeks. 


Metropolitan  Newspaper  Service  an¬ 
nounces  a  new  serial  by  Mildred  Barbour 
called  “Marriage  Scales,”  to  be  released 
in  June.  It  will  run  daily  for  three 
months. 

Sidney  Partridge  has  written  a  new 
series  of  “Wang  Foo”  stories  for  the 
McQure  Newspaper  Syndicate  to  run 
weekly,  starting  May.  25.  The  series 
numbers  13  stories  about  the  famous 
Chinese  detective. 

Cecilia  Cooney,  famous  as  the  Brook¬ 
lyn  “Bobbed  Haired  Bandit”  is  writing 
her  life  story  for  the  King  Feature  Syn¬ 
dicate. 


In  its  regular  schedules  for  May  and 
June,  the  Metropolitan  Newspaper  Ser¬ 
vice  will  release  illustrated  weekly  short 
stories  by  A.  S.  M.  Hutchinson,  P.  G. 
Wodehouse,  Edna  Ferber.  Royal  Brown. 
Ellis  Parker  Butler,  and  ^rtrude  Ather¬ 
ton. 


THE  SCOTT 

“Multi  Unit”  Double  Octuple  Press 
with  Four  Central  Folders 

files  you  to  double  the  floor  space  in  your  press  room.  This  Scott 
chine  is  the  most  versatile  newspaper  press  built  with  no  idle 
lions. 


our  Quadruple  Sections 


be  produced  on  this  press  at  one  time  or  it  can  be  operated  as 
arate  Octuples  or  two  Sextuples  and  a  single  Quadruple  and  many 
*r  combination  runs  can  be  made  on  this  “Multi  Unit”  Press  that 
impossible  to  produce  on  any  other  machine. 


IDLE  SECTIONS  WITH  A  SCOTT  “MULTI  UNIT 


WALTER  SCOTT  &  CO. 

Plainfield,  New  Jersey 


W  YORK 
7  Broadway 


CHICAGO 

1441  Monadnock  Block 


Market  Possibilities  of 

IOWA 

Greatly  Enhanced  by 
Intensified  Communication 

IT  is  necessary  that  the  National  Advertiser 
also  consider,  in  addition  to  the  wealth  and 
prosperity  of  a  community — the  distribution  and 
communication  facilities  of  the  territory  he  wishes 
to  cover. 

A  glance  at  the  map  of  Iowa  will  show  the 
gigantic  network  of  railroads  which  ranks  Iowa 
fourth  in  the  United  States.  It  will  also  reveal 
the  extent  of  possible  telegraphic  communication. 
It  does  not,  however,  reveal  the  fact  that  Iowa 
has  more  telephones  per  capita  than  any  other 
state. 

In  addition  to  having  the  largest  percentage  of 
total  automobiles,  Iowa  leads  all  states  in  the 
number  of  automobiles  owned  on  farms. 

Aside  from  being  an  indication  of  the  prosperity 
and  buying  power  of  the  state,  it  further  confirms 
the  statement  that  the  wealth  of  Iowa  is  probably 
more  evenly  distributed  than  that  of  any  other 
state  in  the  Union.  It  also  serves  as  an  indication 
of  the  tremendous  market  possibilities. 

The  people  of  the  Hawkeye  State,  almost  with¬ 
out  exception,  are  readers  of  a  daily  newspaper. 
How  to  reach  them  and  their  use  for  your  prod¬ 
uct  will  be  gladly  explained  to  you  by  these 
newspapers. 
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24,946 

.07 

“““Des  Moines  Capital . 

. . .  (E) 

61,683 

.14 

“““Des  Moines  Sunday  Capital.  .  .  . 

. . . (S) 

27,895 

.14 

“““Iowa  City  Press-Citisen  . 

. . . (E) 

6,230 

.035 

“““Keokuk  Gate  City  . 

. . .  (E) 

5,899 

.03 

fffMason  City  Globe  Gasette . 

. . .  (E) 

13,405 

.04 

“““Muscatine  Journsd  . 

. . .  (E) 

7,980 

.035 

“““Ottumwa  Courier  . 

.  . .  (E) 

13,375 

.05 

“““Waterloo  Evening  Courier . 

. .  (E) 

16,775 

.06 

**A.  B.  C.  Statement,  Oct.  1,  1923. 
***A.  B.  C.  Statement,  April  1,  1924. 
iffCoTemment  Statement,  April  1,  1924. 
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CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 

The  New  Public  Service 


XVll— PERSONAL  SERVICE  IN  CLASSIFIED  ADVER¬ 
TISING— NOT  SO  LONG  AGO  AND  TODAY 

By  BASIL  L.  SMITH 


TT  hasn’t  been  very  long — not  more  than 
15  or  20  years — since  most  newspapers 
regarded  classified  advertising  as  some¬ 
thing  between  a  hindrance  and  a  help. 
.4nd  there  are  still  many  newspapers  that 
take  much  this  same  attitude. 

An  understanding  of  this  old-fashioned 
point  of  view  may  be  interesting  in  more 
ways  than  simply  as  a  past  phase  of  class¬ 
ified  development.  It  can  be  exceedingly 
vsduable  in  a  consideration  of  the  points 


dined  to  give  service  to  the  people  who 
come  to  leave  their  ads. 

In  short,  the  whole  handling  of  classi¬ 
fied  advertising  is  looked  on  as  a  con¬ 
venience  to  the  advertisers  instead  of  a 
great  asset  and  potential  source  of  good 
will  for  the  newspaper.  It  is  regarded 
more  as  an  annoyance  than  as  a  means 
toward  increased  revenue. 

Let’s  look,  in  the  light  of  these  facts, 
at  the  prc^ressive  newspaper’s  modern 


HOW  TO  SELl^AND  HOW  NOT  TO  SELL- 
MODERN  CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 

(^L.ASSIFIED  advertising  isn’t  to  be  sold  as  though  it  were  a 
^  eake  of  soap,  or  a  limousine,  or  an  insurance  policy. 

Everv'  different  selling  field  has  its  own  technique  of  salesman¬ 
ship.  And  classified  advertising  is  thoroughly  “different.” 

Mr.  Smith  has  seen  “want  ads”  and  then  “classified  ads”  sold 
with  57  varieties  of  salesmanship — and  he  knows  the  right  one 
when  he  sees  it. 

He  tells  all  about  the  result-producing  attitude  for  the  classi¬ 
fied  solicitor  in  his  article  for  next  week:  “Classified  Advertising 
As  It  Should  Be  Sold.” 


a  modern  classified  organization  has  of 
creating  good  will  and  revenue  for  his 
newspaper  is  self-evident.  He  or  she 
comes  in  more  direct  contact  with  and 
gives  more  direct  service  to  the  news¬ 
paper’s  public  than  anyone  in  any  other 
of  its  departments.  Equipped  as  he  is 
to  gpve  helpful,  necessary  service,  he  has 
it  in  his  power  to  build  the  sure  prestige 
of  his  medium.  He  becomes  his  news¬ 
paper’s  representative  in  the  eyes  of  all 
types  of  advertisers,  business  people  and 
private  individuals.  As  he  gpves  them 
courteous  service,  1^  wins  them  as  friends 
for  his  nKdium.  And  as  friends,  they 
l)ecome  one  of  the  invaluable  assets  of 
the  newspaper — an  asset  created  and 
maintained  by  earnest  co-operation  and 
efforts  in  their  behalf. 


Rotkermere  Returns  Home 

Lord  Rothermere,  brother  of  the  late 
t'iscount  Northcliffe  and  controlling  fac¬ 
tor  in  the  Harmsworth  publishing  con¬ 
cern  of  England,  returned  to  London  on 
the  S.  S.  Majestic,  April  26.  He  had 
spent  a  month  in  this  country,  largely 
in  the  Province  of  Quebec,  Canada. 
There  his  interests  plans  to  erect  a 
$16,000,000  pulp  and  news  print  manufac¬ 
turing  plant,  using  timber  land  recently 
acquired  by  them  in  the  Manicouagan 
River  basin. 

Widow  Continues  Independent 

Mrs.  Frank  Walker,  widow  of  the  late 
Frank  Walker,  editor  and  publisher  of 
the  Hamburg  (N.  Y.)  Erie  County  In¬ 
dependent,  is  continuing  publication  of 
her  husband’s  newspaper,  with  Edward 
Heath  Van  Duzee  as  managing  editor. 


N.  Y.  MAILERS  WIN  RAISI 


Publishers  Grant  Members  of  0i 
No.  6  $3  Increase 

Members  of  Mailers’  Union,  Ka 
New  York,  were  granted  an  imnitij 
wage  increase  of  $3  a  week  under  te 
of  a  new  contract  signed  with  the  P 
lishers’  Association  of  New  York,  A 
16.  No  changes  were  made  in  hours 
either  day  or  night  work. 

The  first  increase  of  $3,  under 
contract,  continues  until  Jan.  1,  i 
From  Jan.  1,  1925.  to  Oct.  1,  1925, 
increase  will  be  $3.50  and  from  OcJ 
1925  to  July  1,  1926,  will  be  $4. 

The  old  scale  was  $42  a  week  for 
stampers  and  delivery  clerks,  and  ^ 
mailers.  For  night  work,  the  stan] 
received  $44,  and  the  mailers  $41. 

One  article  of  the  contract  provide 
settlement  of  disputes  and  require 
appointment  of  committees  of  3  from; 
party,  and  selection  of  an  arbiter  if  ne 
sary.  The  former  contract  referred 
differences  to  the  two  scale  commit 
with  no  remedy  for  a  deadlock. 


Would  Throw  Out  “Your*  Trul^ 

Believing  “Yours  truly’’  signed  t 
letter  “means  nothing,”  the  Long  R 
(Cal.)  Telegram  is  urging  its  rea 
to  substitute  in  its  place  a  “perti; 
phrase  from  the  Bible  which  does  n 
something.”  The  Telegram  in  a  re 
issue  suggested  as  a  slogan  for  1924 
Bible  on  Every  Desk,”  and  invites  £ 
subscribers  to  “resurrect  that  dust-i 
volume.” 


of  service  that  distinguish  such  a  classi¬ 
fied  medium  as  the  progressive  newspaper 
presents.  It  will  be  valuable,  of  course, 
chiefly  as  a  matter  of  contrast  and  as  a 
guide  to  “what  not  to  do”  in  promoting 
classified  advertising. 

It  used  to  be  the  case  that  newspapers 
“took”  classified  ads,  printed  them  and 
made  some  little  income  from  them.  But 
practically  no  thought  was  ever  given 
to  the  convenience  of  the  readers  of  these 
little  ads  or  to  the  service  in  results  ob¬ 
tained  by  the  advertisers.  When  the 
readers  of  the  newspaper  found  some  op¬ 
portunity  or  bargain  among  the  classi¬ 
fied  ads,  it  was  in  spite  of  the  newspaper’s 
neglect  of  their  interests.  And  when  ad¬ 
vertisers  succeeded  in  getting  results 
through  their  ads,  the  results  came  in 
the  face  of  the  great  odds  against  them. 

It  is  hard,  perhaps,  to  conceive  of  such 
a  state  of  affairs  in  the  handling  of  classi¬ 
fied  advertising.  There  are  many  news¬ 
papers  to-day  where  some,  if  not  all,  of 
the  personnel  assigned  to  classified  ad¬ 
vertising  do  this  work  only  as  a  side¬ 
line  to  other  supposedly  more  important 
duties.  They  handle  what  classified  ad¬ 
vertising  comes  to  their  newspaper  in 
the  odd  times  when  they  are  not  solicit¬ 
ing  display,  keeping  books  or  doing  other 
office  work  connected  with  other  depart¬ 
ments  of  the  paper.  Naturally  they  are 
not  going  to  pay  very  much  or  very 
helpful  attention  to  the  needs  of  classi¬ 
fied  advertisers. 

'Further  than  this,  these  same  news¬ 
papers  neither  offer  conveniences  nor 
extend  courtesies  that  would  make  it 
easier  for  classified  advertisers  to  in¬ 
sert  their  ads  in  the  medium.  They  look 
askance  at  “charge”  ads.  They  have 
no  trained  ad  takers  to  help  advertisers  in 
’phoning  their  copy.  The  ad  takers  at 
the  classified  counter  in  the  newspaf^r 
office  are  unequipped  and  often  unin- 


4,500,000  MEN 

live  within  50  miles  of  Sth 
Ave.  This  paper  carries 
more  men’s  wear  advertis¬ 
ing  than  any  two  evening 
papers  in  the  City. 

NEW  YORK 
EVENING  JOURNAL 


method  of  caring  for  its  classified  adver¬ 
tising.  Let’s  see  what  the  application  of 
scientific  principles  of  development  places 
in  the  hands  of  classified  workers  as 
•means  to  serve  both  readers  and  adver¬ 
tisers  to  the  full. 

In  the  first  place,  the  classified  man  or 
wcmian  in  the  employ  of  a  newspaper 
with  the  right  classified  vision  is  working 
with  a  definite  classified  advertising  or¬ 
ganization.  His  job  is  to  promote  classi¬ 
fied — first,  last  and  all  the  time.  He 
knows  what  he  has  to  do,  and  what  is 
even  more  important,  he  knows  how  to 
do  it.  He  is  able  to  do  constructive 
work  because  his  medium  is  being  built 
on  constructive  plans. 

•And  then,  he  has  something  to  sell 
advertisers  that  no  other  newspaper  in  his 
city  can  offer.  He  can  sell  a  perfectly 
catalogued  medium — plus  genuine,  wide¬ 
spread  reader-interest  in  that  medium. 
He  is  selling  the  new,  the  coming  classi¬ 
fied  advertising,  while  his  competitors 
must  do  their  Ixst  with  the  old-fashioned 
“want  ad”  type  of  advertising. 

His  relations  with  the  advertisers  are 
of  the  best  in  other  ways,  too.  His  news¬ 
paper  stands  back  of  him  in  his  selling 
efforts  with  its  offer  of  credit  to  his 
prospects. 

The  fact  of  the  whole  matter  is  that 
he  is  in  a  position  to  be  exactly  what 
everyone  should  bea  specialist  in  his  par¬ 
ticular  line  of  work. 

The  opportunity  that  every  member  of 


BUY  ON  THE 
RISING  MARKET 

The  Average  Daily  Net 
Paid  Circulation  of  The 
Baltimore  News  in 
July,  1923,  was .  96,670 

Week  Ending  April  13, 

1924,  Net  Paid  Daily 
Circulation  was . 117,353 

GAIN  .  .  20,683 

No  Premiums!  No  Contests! 

Such  rapid  growth  in  any  business 
which  employs  no  stimulants  other 
than  the  qu^ity  of  the  product  sold 
can  spring  from  only  one  thing— 

CONSUMER  DEMAND 


Whipping  the  Devil 
in  the  Summer  Time 

Ministers  of  the  gospel  must  have  vacations 
like  other  people.  But  churches  are  under  no 
necessity  of  closing  their  doors  because  the  regu¬ 
lar  preacher  is  renewing  his  vitality. 

But  fewer  people  go  to  church  in  summer 
time  than  in  winter,  and  then  a  majority  of 
people  in  any  town  are  found  outside  the  church. 

The  daily  newspaper  reaches  the  masses  both 
summer  and  winter.  Why  not  sell  to  the 
Christian  people  of  your  town  the  idea  that 
they  can  do  excellent  home  missionary  work 
this  summer  by  putting  the  essence  of  the  gospel 
in  pungent  paragraphs  in  display  space? 

The  copy  can  be  written  by  the  pastors  be¬ 
fore  they  leave  town,  or  advertisements  which 
have  found  acceptance  in  scores  of  towns  are 
available  through  this  department.  Proofs  on 
request  to  Herbert  H.  Smith,  518  Witherspoon 
Bldg.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

CHURCH  ADVERTISING  DEPARTMENT! 

A.  A.  C.  W. 

Dr.  Christian  F.  Reisner,  President,  701  West  177th  St.,  New  Ytdl 


Associated  Advertising 
383  Madison  Ave. 


Club*  of  the  WorU 
New  York  City 
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TIPS  FOR  AD  MANAGERS 


Hanff-Motznr,  lac.,  95  Madison  avenue. 
New  York.  Makingr  yearly  contracts  for  the 
C  ameo  Record  Corporation. 

Albert  P.  HU  Cosnpany,  233  Oliver  street. 


paign  in  New  England  newspapers  for  Otis 
Mfg.  Company,  underwear.  Ware,  Mass. 

Smith,  Sturgis  A  Moore,  lac.,  1463  Broad¬ 
way,  New  York.  Making  1,000-line  contracts 


Baer  Advcrtishig  Agency,  Inc.,  350  Madison  facturers’. 
avenue.  New  York.  Again  placing  schedules 
with  newy>apers  in  various  sections  for  Con-  '^***™^ 
solidated  Cigar  Company  (Dutch  Master).  street,  t 


ittsburgh.  Placing  account  for  Pratt  &  wOi  newspapers  in  various  efcrions  fw  Unit^ 
ambert,  Inc.,  Btjffalo,  N.  Y.,  paint  manu-  F™<t  Companj^  White  Fleet,  17 

icturers  Battery  Place,  New  York. 


stS^C^New-  Ywk.  *^TdS!Sig  V.TO^ine‘  cS^  {?cksor*^leva^r^agS°TJIdng  ”l8,OT0- 
ieve.  aUm  D....a,ii  VI ^ JTs. f •  <•  r'rvew,  HOC  schedules  to  southwesteiii 


ruutiicu  *u.  Hnc  schedulcs  to  southwestem  newspapers  oo 

Barritt  dk  Company,  220  South  State  street,  ^  Fort  Worth  and  Denver  Gties  R^Iway. 


(Thicago.  Issuing  schedules  on  John  Lucas  &  pany. 


Sending  out  additional  schedules  of  7,000-lines 


9.  (paints).  ,  H.  W.  Kastor  Sc  Saaa  Company,  14  East  on  ^n  Maid  Raisin  Growers  to  former  list 

Barton,  Durstine  Sc  Othom,  383  Madison  Jack^  BIvi,  ^ic^o.  Usi^y  make  up  of  papers, 
avenue,  Chicago.  Making  1,000  line  contracts  h»ts  m  May  for  the  Joseph  &  Feiss  Company,  Charles  H.  Touzalhi  Agency,  Union  Trust 
for  the  Ughtolier  Company.  Placing  tryout  Clevelamk  Ohio.  Agam  facing  orders  with  - 


Bldg.,  Chicaga  Placing  orders  with  news- 


campaigns  with  some  Ohio  newspai«rs  for  ne'«Pa^«  in  selected  secti<ms  for  Hy^nic  ^^^ous  sections  for  Chicago,  Duluth 

>>  «  Laboratories  Hair  Preparations,  68  West  j  rinmnonv  117  A/lam* 


Sani'tas  Company  “Stem  Shampoo,”  '33  Keap  Laboratones  Hair  Preparations,  68  West  Georgia  Bay  Transit  Company,  112  Adams 
Street,  Brooklyn.  N.  Y.  Washington  street.  Chicago.  Chicago. 

George  Batten  Conn>any,  382  Madison  ave«  Inc«»  6M  5th  ^enue.  United  States  Advertisiiig  Coraorntioii,  Sec* 

nue.  New  York.  Placing  account  for  the  Placing  account  for  the  Eawtnc  ond  Nat.  Bank  Bldg.,  Toledo,  Ohiow  Making 

Evemu  Rubber  Heel  Corporation.  Again  Vacuum  Oeaner  ^pany,  Qeyeland.  Ohio.  5,000-lme  yearly  contracts  for  WUlys  Over- 

placing  orders  with  newsMpers  generally  for  manufacturers  of  Premier  Duplex  cleaners,  land. 

Cliquot  Club  Company  “Cbquot  Qub**  ginger  Thomas  F.  Loaan.  Inc..  332  South  Michigan  VMiderhool  A  Co..  167  East  Ontario  street. 


and  Gcorgu  Bay  Transit  Company,  112  Adams 
street.  Chicago. 


Thomas  F.  Logan,  Inc.,  680  5th  avenue.  United  States  Advertising  Comntion,  Sec- 
New  )iork;^  Placmg  account  for  the  B3Mmc  ond  Nat.  Bank  Bldg.,  Toledo,  (Jhia  Making 


Cliquot  Club  (Company  “Qiquot  C3ub”  ginger  Thomas  F.  Logan,  Inc.,  332  South  Michigan  Vmderfaoof  St  Ca,  167  East  Ontario  streeL 
ale.  Minis,  Mass.  avenue,  Chicago.  Reported  to  be  planning  Chicago.  Placing  orders  with  some  Mid-West* 

Behel  Sk  Harvey,  336  West  Madison  street,  use  of  limited  list  of  papers  on  Big  Four  em  newspapers  for  Chnada  Steamship  Lines, 
Chicago.  Sending  out  contracU  to  additional  and  Michigan  Central  railways.  Montreal,  Can. 

eastern  towns  on  Gage  Brothers  Hat  Ownpany.  *  Thomaa,  Wrigley  Bldg.,  Chicago.  Wade  Advertising  Agency,  130  North  Wells 


liquot  C3ub"  ginger 


Gage  Brothers  Hat  Ownpany. 


Brandt  Advertising  Company,  5  South  Dear-  Will  make  up  lists  in  May  for  the  California  street,  Chicago.  Sending  schedules  to  rastem 
bom  street,  Chicago.  Rei»rted  to  be  placing  Walnut  Growers  Association,  Los  Angeles  papers  on  Quaker  Oats  Company  (Chicken 
account  for  the  Ono  Trading  Company,  “Blue  (Diamond  Walnuts).  Making  5,000-line  con-  feed). 

Flag”  crab  meats,  San  Francisco.  Also  tracts  for  Quaker  Oats.  Preparing  list  on  WhitmMi  Advertising  Service,  1182  Broad¬ 
placing  accounts  for  Curtis  Candy  Company  Holeproof  Hosiery.  Sending  out  schedules  way.  New  York.  Will  make  up  lists  in  May 
“Baby  Ruth”  candy  bars,  Chicago,  and  on  Pure  Oil  Company.  for  National  Importing  8c  Mfg.  (Company,  573 

Cosmetics,  La  ^  Hanford,  110  East  42nd  street,  Broadway,  New  York, 

lone,  ina.  New  York.  Again  placing  orders  with  news*  C  C.  Winningham*  10^  Peterboro,  West, 

Brandt  Advertiskig  Agency,  7  South  Dear*  papers  in  various  sections  for  Douglas-Pectin  Detroit.  Making  10,000-line  contracts  for 

bom  street,  Chicago.  Preparing,  small  list  Corporation,  “Certo  Sure  Jell,”  Granite  Bldg.,  Huds<m*Essex  Motors. 

of  papers  on  Boncilla  Laboratories.  Rochester,  N.  Y,  _ 

Bumet-Kulm  Advertising  Company,  605  MacManus,  Inc.,  82  Hancock  avenue,  East,  „  . 


Pettinger  Named  Agency  Vice-Pres. 

Charles  J.  Pettinger,  for  the  past  S 
years  manager  and  stockholder  of  the 
Metal  Glass  Company  of  Indianapolis  and 
formerly  of  the  advertising  staff  of  the 
Indianapolis  Star,  has  been  elected  a  vice- 
president  and  marketing  counsel  of  tte 
Millis  Advertising  Company,  Indianapolis, 
Fred  Millis,  president  of  the  company 
has  announced. 

Scudder  Gives  950,000  to  Museum 

Wallace  M.  Scudder,  publisher  of  the 
Newark  (N.  J.)  Evening  News,  has  sub¬ 
scribed  $W,0(X)  to  trustees  of  the  Newark 
Museum,  who  are  seeking  to  raise  an 
endowment  fund  of  $1,000,000. 

Coast  Has  New  Jewish  Weekly 

California  Jewish  Voice,  a  Yiddish- 
English  weekly,  published  in  Los  Angeles, 
Cal.,  was  to  make  its  first  appearance 
May  2.  Dr.  Charles  Wortsman  is  editor 
of  the  new  publication. 


for  National  Importing  &.  Mfg.  Company,  573 


of  papers  on  Boncilla  Laboratories. 
Bumet-Kuhn  Advertising  Compmiy, 


North  Michigan  avenue.  Qiica^  Making  Detroit.  Making  1,000-line  o 
3,000*ltnc  contracts  for  New  York  News*  Champion  Spark  Plug  Company. 
Coloroto  Weekly.  B«rtrmn  M»  AAvertUte.  J 


Making  DetroiL  Making  1,000-line  contracts  for 


Promises  Aid  to  N.  Y.  Cameramen 

Commissioner  Grover  Whalen  of  New 
York  promised  to  support  cameramen  in 


''O'oroio  YvecKiy.  Bertrsin  May  Advertising  Agmcy,  1530 

Calkins  dk  Holden,  247  Park  avenue.  New  Chestnut  street,  Philadelphia.  Placing  ac-  lOrk  proiTUSCu  tO  support  Cftincr&mcn  in 
York.  Making  5.0001ine  contracts  for  the  lount  for  Schlorer  Delicatessen  Company,  their  light  against  prolific  issuance  of 

Southern  Trading  Company.  “Mrs.  Schlorer’s  Mayonnaise,”  “Olive  Naise,”  police  cards  when  he  spoke  April  26, 

Cunpbell-Ewald  Conaipnny,  General  Motors  “Pic  O-Naise,”  “Scarlet  Relish,”  “Up  Top”  .  annual  /llnnpr  tVip  *  Vi*ur«nand»r  ‘ 

Bldg.,  Detroit.  MakinT^S.OOO-line  contracts  Indian  Relish  and  Marmalade,  1909  South  ^  the  annual  dinner  Ot  tile  NCWS^per 

for  Oakland  Motor  Car  Company.  Front  street,  Philadelphia.  Photographers  Association  of  New  York. 

Centml  Advertising  Agency,  Orpheum  Bldg.,  H,  K.  McCann  Company,  61  Broadway,  New  The  photographers  some  time  ago  Com- 

Wichita.  Kan.  Will  handle  all  advertising  York.  Making  contracts  for  Canadian  Na*  plaint  that  a  great  many  outsiders  pOS- 

for  Leon  I-ambert,  radio  supf^ies,  Wichita.  ti^al  Railways— Kansas  City  Territory  and  se*ssinfir  Dolice  cards  blocked  legitimate 

B^lik”"B^”^atta^^r“’'M^?ne^*v^v  f^^ Z<i!ue*'p*rod“rts  newspaper  representatives  on  important 

c®.;"trabu'fo^r’c;^?tti:n“^“Medfofor!^^^^  Madi^m  avenue.  New  York.  picture  Stories. 

Nebon  Cliesinwi  A  Co.,  500  North  Dearborn  - 

street.  Chicago.  ..  Placing  advertising  _with  Q.S...A.W  Nl-M  FJlHnn 


^TACOMA 
^ADC  TERRr 


newspapers  generally  on  Lowe  Products  Com¬ 
pany  (cosmetics). 


tracts  for  Congress  Cigar  C^ompany. 

Homer  McKee  Company,  Kahn  Bldg.,  In- 


Printing  Saturday  Night  Edition 


iny  (cosmetics).  nonier  ivicFbee  company,  rvann  niag.,  in*  Crhrln«rf;#*1d  ^Vfaec  'k  PemiMiran  nnw  In 

E.  H.  Oarke  Advertising  Agency.  28  East  dianapolis.  Ind.  Placing  account  for  Wills 

.eksnn  nivd  .  Chicavo  \fotinv  contracts  Cl*'".  I"'--  mo*"  ca".  Marysville,  its  lixnh  >e^,  this  week  inaugurated  3 


Jackson  Blvd.,  Chicago.  Making  contracts  «arysvuie. 

with  newspapers  in  selected  sections  for  En*  *’*'C“* 

terprise  Punt  Mfg.  Ompany,  854  Van  Buren  Mitchell-Faust  Advartlskig  CompMiy,  7 
street,  Chicago.  South  I>earbom  street,  Chicagoi  Making 

Dake-Johenet  Advertising  Agancy,  251  contracts  with  some  Mid-Western  newspapers 
Kearney  street,  San  Francisco.  Making  for  Paul  F.  Reich  Company,  Giicago. 


South  Dearborn  street,  Chicago.  Making  8  pag€S. 


Saturday  night  edition  of  its  Sunday 
paper.  Comics  were  increased  from  4  to 


Frank  1.  Bakar  Charias  B.  VaM 

PraaMawl  BdUar  and  Can.  M^. 

ADVEBTISINC  BKPBKSBNTATIVBa 
Dntid  J.  BandnO  Fncd.  Paisam  Cn. 

Ml  Firih  Avn.  m  Nn.  MiaU,nn  Ava. 
Naw  Task  CBy  Chtaata.  IHteal. 

B.  ).  BMwaU  •  Ca. 

San  Franclaaa  and  Laa  Aagalaa,  Cal. 


1,000-line  contracts  for  Smith  Brothers. 


B.  G.  Moon  Company,  Proctor  Bldg.,  Troy, 


Elliott  Advertising  Service,  Oironicle  Bldg.,  N.  Y.  Pladng  orders  with  newspapers  in 

San  Francisco.  Making  3,000-line  yearly  con-  various  sections  for  National  Glove  Adver- 


tracts  for  Shinola  Company.  '  '  tising  (fonunittee,  glove  manufacturers,  Troy, 

Lawrence  Fertig  Company,  171  Madison  ave- 

nue,  New  York  CTity.  Placing  account  for  William  T.  MuUally,  Inc.,  196  Broadway, 
Reuter-Barry,  Inc.,  “Barry's  Tricopheroui’'  New  York.  Will  use  selected  list  of  nears- 
for  the  hair,  and  soap,  26  Beaver  street.  New  papers  for  the  Majestic  Hotel  and  restaurants, 
York.  Reported  will  later  use  newspapers  West  72nd  street.  New  York;  placmg  account 


Detroit  po^angtltBCiinta 


for  this  accounL  for  “X”  Laboratories,  25  West  45th  street, 

Charles  H.  Fuller  Company,  623  South  Wa-  ‘''’o'"''- 

bash  avenue,  (Chicago.  Making  5,000-line  con-  O'Cannell-lngalla  Advertiaing  Agency,  100 
tracts  for  the  North  American  Pharmacal  Boylston  street,  Boston,  Mass.  Report^  to 

Company  (Lewis  Laboratories).  Sending  out  be  placing  account  for  Wieckman  Pattern 

orders  on  North  American  I^armacal  Com-  Company,  shoe  patterns,  (Sneinnati,  O. 


pany  and  Fred  W.  Scarff  Company.  Porter-Eastnmn-^rne  Company,  22  West 

Gankier  Advertisfog  Company,  Inc.,  110  Monroe  street,  Chicago.  Reported  to  be 
East  43nd  street.  New  York.  Placing  ac-  placing  account  for  D.  T.  B^on  (Company 
count  for  O’Keefe’s  Beverage.  Ltd.,  ginger  buggies,  Harrodsburg,  Ky. 
ale,  Toronto,  Can.,  and  105  West  40th  street,  WUltem  H.  B— lri»  Compamy,  180  North 
New  York.  Wabash  avenue,  Chicago.  Making  yearly  con- 

Greenleaf  Company,  41  Mt.  Vernon  street,  tracts  for  Haynes  Auto  Qxnpany.  Reported 
Boston,  Mass.  Will  make  up  list  in  May  to  be  placing  account  for  (^icago,  Indian- 


for  W.  S.  Quinby  (Company,  291  Atlantic  ave-  apolis  &  Louisville  Railroad  Qxnpany,  Chicago. 


nue,  Boston,  manufacturers  of  “La  Touraine"  Frank  Sraman  I 
coffee  and  tea.  Y<wk.  Again  placii 

Green,  Fultoa,  CunninglMun  Company,  28  in  selected  sections 


Frank  Seaman,  Inc.,  410  4th  avenue.  New 
York.  Again  placing  orders  arith  newspapers 
in  selected  sections  for  R.  B.  Davis  Company, 


East  Jackson  boulevard,  (^icago.  Smding  baking  powder,  Hoboken,  N.  J. 
mt  renewals  oo  Nash  Motor  Car  Comply.  p.  P.  Shumway  Company,  453  Washington 
Now  has  account  of  Kalamazoo  Stove  Chm*  street,  Boston.  Reported  to  be  planning  cam* 
pany. 

Griffin,  Johnson  St  Mann,  350  Madison  ave-  ,  , 

nue,  New  York.  Reported  to  have  secured  | 

the  following  accounts:  Arlington  Refriger-  |_  f|sA 

stor  Company,  Arlington,  Vt..  and  J.  T.  ^  UlC  VelTCUlaUOn 

Baker  Chemical  Company,  Phillipsburg,  Pa.  T^_i  lu.  -i  I  il  -  «#• 

Guenther- Bradford  A  Co.,  7  South  Dearborn  E^epaiuTieni 

street,  Chicago.  Making  3,000-line  contracts  -ri  j-r  ii’  ir  -f  c  a 

for  George  H.  Mayr.  The  Multt-MaUer  SystetH  ts 

CundUch  Advertising  Company,  400  North  Considered  indispensable  by 

Michigan  avenue,  Cliicago.  Making  yearly 

contracts  for  Diesel- Wemmer  Company  (San  USvrS, 

Felice  Cigars).  _  -i  i'  a  j  ai 


In 

Vew  Orleans 

it‘s 

THE 

ITEM 


7£\7rf  L 


In  the  Circulation 
Department 

The  Multi-Mailer  System  is 
considered  indispensable  by 
users. 

It  puts  the  mail  list  under  the 
control  of  the  Circulation 
Manager. 

It  lessens  errors  and  elimi¬ 
nates  subscriber  complaints. 

May  we  tell  you  more  about 
itr 

eedwjnafic 


THE  MULTI -MAILER  SYSTEM 

aiT-aSS  WASMINOTON  BLVDi 

CHICAGO 


Fourth 

Largest 

City 

Complete  coverage  with 
one  paper. 

The  Detroit  News 

Offers  advertisers 
unusual  opportunities 


DETROIT  TIMES 

Over  200,000 

DAILY 

Over  250,000 

SUNDAY 

A  good  newspaper 
plus  the  growth  of 

Detroit  to  1 ,200,000 

population,  is  the 
answer. 


The  only  great  mommg 
newspaper  in  the  Paedie 
Southwest  whose  owner-' 
ship,  control,  direction 
and  whole  interests  are  in 
the  territory  which  it 


Wotii  Laadar  ki  Advartiateg 
for  Thria  C onmewHva  Yaara 


PASSAIC 
DAILY  NEWS 

Leade  in 

Claeeified,  Local  and 
Foreign  Advertieing  in 
New  Jereey^e  Fastest 
Growing  City 

TRADING  POPULATION 


167,395 


NEW  JERSEY  NEWSPAPERS, 
INC. 

National  Advertiaing  Rapraaantetivm 
(Nmc  Jwrmy  Timwepupme  FsdaiimlyJ 
NWw  York  Ckkaga  Newark 
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HUBBARD  RAPS  AGENCY  INDIFFERENCE  TO 
HARD-WORKING  “SPECIALS” 

_ By  ROSALIE  ARMISTEAD  HIGGINS _ 


i^CPECIAL  representatives  are  truly  “Vour  space  buyer  probably  cannot  see 
'Ambassadors  of  Good  Will.’  Culti-  them  all  at  a  time  most  convenient  for 

vate  them,  treat  them  fairly  and  they  will  them.  But  if  they  know  he  will  see 

give  you  a  return  "  them  if  possible,  they  will  make  every 

on  your  invest-  - - -  effort  to  suit  his  convenience.” 

ment.”  Hubbard  is  probably  one  of  the 

These  are  the  best  known  space  buyers  in  the  country, 

words  of  Frank  He  made  the  most  of  his  acquaintance 

G.  Hubbard,  as-  I  when  he  was  on  the  outside,  and  there 

sistant  secretary  *  is  today  probably  not  a  space  buyer  in 

and  office  man-  New  York,  who  sees  more  solicitors  than 

ager  of  Barton,  Frank  Hubbard. 

Durstine  &  Os-  He  was  born  in  Duluth,  Minn.,  but 

born.  New  York  came  to  Connecticut  when  a  small  lad 

a  d  V  e  r  t  i  s-  and  spent  his  boyhood  there.  He  started 

ing  agency.  r  his  career  on  a  country  newspaper  at 

If  experience  A  South  Norwalk,  Conn.,  where  his  duties 

really  counts,  Mr.  >^BBI  consisted  of  setting  type,  reporting,  soli- 

Htd^rd  ought  citing  advertising,  and  doing  everything 

to  know,  for  this  f.  G.  Hubbard  that  nobody  else  wanted  to  do. 
month  he  cele-  On  coming  to  New  York,  he  took  a 

brated  his  15th  year  in  the  advertising  general  commercial  course  at  New  York 
business.  Today  in  his  office  at  383  Madi-  University,  and  then  took  a  place  with 
son  avenue,  he  sees  every  week  many  the  New  York  Central  Railroad, 
representatives,  but  his  memory  goes  back  _  When  he  was  22  he  obtained  an  adver- 
to  the  time  when  he  walked  many  weary  tising  job  as  checker  with  the  H.  E. 
miles  and  wore  out  a  lot  of  shoe  leather.  Lesan  Agency,  where  he  remained  for 
“If  you  are  the  head  of  an  agency  and  several  years.  He  then  went  to  Detroit 
have  not  the  proper  appreciation  of  the  as  manager  for  the  Cheltenham  Agency 
good-will  you  can  build  through  cour-  and  remained  there  six  years, 
teous  treatment  of  publication  representa-  .  When  the  United  States  entered  the 
tives,  you  are  overlooking  one  of  your  war,  Mr.  Hubbard  became  a  military 
greatest  opportunities,"  Mr.  HulAard  instructor  at  Stevens  Institute,  Hoboken, 


■A 


F.  G.  Hubbard 


"This  does  not  mean  that  you  person- 


N.  J.,  and  in  1918,  just  after  the  signing 
of  the  Armistice,  he  joined  Barton,  Dut- 


ally  should  arrange  your  day  so  that  you  ^  Osborn.  On  January  2,  1919,  he 

can  see  each  of  thc^e  men  and  hear  his  became  assistant  secretary  and  office  man- 
story.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  is  no  ^  °  »•  *  • 


reason  you  should  see  any  of  them  ex¬ 
cept  as  a  matter  of  choice,  on  your  part 


Mr.  Hubbard  takes  an  active  part  in 
all  advertising  interests,  and  is  national 


“However,  any  agency  can  easily  build  ^airman  of  the  Outdoor  Advertjsing 
its  space  buying  department  'behind  a  -Assc^iated  -Advertising 

man  who  is  analytical,  tactful  and  cour-  Oubs  of  the  World.  He  is  also  a  mem- 
teous.  And  don’t  load  him  down  with  the  newspaper  committee  of  the 

bookkeeping  or  forwarding  or  some  other  >ork  Council  of  the  A.  .\.  A. 


detail  job  which  distracts  his  mind  from 
his  job  of  studying  media  and  learning  all 
he  can  about  as  many  of  them  as  he  can. 


Roy  Clark  Returns 

Roy  Clark,  business  manager  of  the 


“When  I  was  on  the  street  calling  on  London  Advertisers’  Weekly,  returned  to 
agencies  I  frequently  went  into  an  office  England  April  26,  on  the  S.  S.  Baltic, 
and  found  a  sign  that  the  space  buyer  after  spending  about  two  months  in  this 
could  only  be  seen  by  appointment,  arid  country  interesting  American  advertis- 
then  only  on  certain  days  at  certain  ers  in  the  coming  convention  of  the  A.. A. 
hours.  C.  W.  in  London,  July  13-18. 

“There  may  seem  to  be  good  reasons  - 

for  this,  and  of  course  it  is  up  to  each  Newspaper  Artist  Wins  Praise 
agency  to  form  its  own  policy.  But  if  •  Fromkes.  former  newspaper 

you,  as  the  head  of  an  agency,  could  go  connected  with  the  New  YoVk 

out  on  the  strert  ^d  mix  with  the  reps  York  Herald,  won 

''T, 

tney  sowumes  nave  ^  ^eai  gnevance  oc  when  a  collection  of  his  paintings  was 
cause  of  the  treatment  they  have  received  exhibited  at  the  Modern  .\rt  Gallery  of 
at  some  agencies  at  the  hands  of  an  ^  ■ 

employe.  _ 


“I  know  of  no  representatives  who  are 
poor  sports  because  they  have  lost  busi¬ 
ness,  or  failed  to  sell  their  publications. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  they  blame  them- 


Missouri  Association  Chief  Resigns 

-Alonzo  Johnson  has  resigned  as  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Northeast  Missouri  Press 


selves  only  for  their  failures.  But  if  -Association  to  accept  a  position  on  the 
they  are  not  given  a  hearing,  if  consid-  executive  staff  of  the  Dallas  (Tex.) 
era'tion  is  not  given  their  claims,  or  a  News.  He  was  connected  with  the 
personal  opinion  is  expressed  that  shows  School  of  Journalism,  Columbia,  Mo. 


a  lack  of  knowledge  on  the  part  of  the 
person  they  are  trying  to  sell,  can  you 


Col.  George  Harvey,  former  .Ambas- 


blamc  them  for  the  impression  you  have  sador  to  the  Court  of  St.  James’s,  has  re¬ 
allowed  them  to  get — a  poor  impression  sumed  editorship  of  his  N'orth  American 
of  your  organization?  Review. 


MTERTTFE 

Standardized  and  interchangeable  typesetting  machines 
for  all  composition,  from  5-point  text  up  to  full  width 
36-point  bold,  and  60-point  bold  condensed,  on  slugs  up 
to  42  ems  wide.  See  our  full  page  next  xveek. 

INTERTYPE  CORPORATION 

Gmiaral  Offices:  805  Temiaal  Boilffiag,  BreoUyw,  N.  Y. 


iLEARN  MORE  ABOUT 

INDIANA 


Indiana,  as  a  state,  presents  many  attractive 
points  worthy  of  consideration  on  the  part 
of  National  Advertisers 

— Although  Indiana  ranks  11th  in 
population,  with  over  three  million 
people 

— The  state  is  divided  in  half  between 
rural  and  urban  population 
— It  has  over  92  per  cent  native  born, 
the  highest  in  the  United  States 
— It  ranks  ninth  in  point  of  value  of 
manufactured  products 

National  Advertisers,  after  all  is  said  and 
done,  are  local  advertisers  —  for  they  have 
local  dealers  in  communities  representing 
them. 

Many  National  Advertisers  are  relying  more 
and  more  upon  daily  newspapers  to  tell  their 
story,  tell  about  their  goods,  how  good  they 
are  and  where  they  may  be  had. 

In  Indiana  these  daily  newspapers  are  the 
ones  to  consult  for  more  facts.  They  are  lead¬ 
ers  in  their  communities  and  result- getters 
for  their  users.  Start  in  Indiana  with  these 
dailies. 


Rat«  for 

Clreolalira 

5J>00  lioM 

Democrat  . 

....(E) 

3,276 

.025 

••♦Evansville  Courier  and  Journal. 

(M) 

(E) 

27,040  ) 

10,868  S 

37,908 

.08 

•••Evansville  Courier  and  Journal 

....(S) 

32402 

.08 

•••Fort  Wayne  Jonmal-Cazette  . . . 

...(M) 

3U74 

.07 

•••Fort  Wayne  Journal-Gazette  ... 

....(S) 

34,657 

.07 

•••Fort  Wayne  News-Sentinel  . 

....(E) 

41,412 

49 

•••Gary  Evening  Post-Tribune  . . . 

....(E) 

11,410 

.05 

Hammond  Times  . 

....(E) 

15,436 

.05 

Huntington  Press  . 

.(M&S) 

3476 

.025 

•••Indianapolis  News  . 

. (E) 

131418 

43 

•••Lafayette  Journal  &  Courier. . 

(M) 

■  (E) 

7,372  ) 
12,875  f 

20447 

.06 

tttLa  Porte  Herald  . 

....(E) 

4,091 

.025 

•••Newcastle  Courier  . 

....(E) 

4,603 

.025 

•••South  Bend  News-Times . 

(M) 

•  (E) 

10,155  1 
12,884) 

23,039 

.06 

•••South  Bend  News-Times  . 

. (S) 

21,440 

.06 

•••South  Bend  Tribune  . (S) 

19,718 

....(E) 

20488 

.06 

•••Terre  Haute  Tribune  . 

...(E&S) 

23,608 

.06 

•••A.  B.  C.  Statement,  April 

1,  1924. 

f  f  tGovemment  Statement,  April  1 

1924. 
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pOLLAR  PUIXERs 


Advtrtuint  and  eireulaiton  manners  art  ah _ _ _ _ 

that  mil  incrtatt  advertising  receipts  and  win  new  eireulation.  Your  idea  for 
mcTfOMf  advertisM  or  circulation  may  not  appeal  to  your  manager,  but  H 
"tf  y  **  Jst  thing  that  some  other  manager  wants.  Eoito>  ft  Pubuskbi 
will  pay  $1  for  each  idea  feinted  under  this  head.  The  fact  that  the  idea  u 
now  betng  used  m  your  ctty  does  mU  bar  it  from  the  department.  Address 
y^r  communtcatwn  to  the  Dollae  Pvixn  Eoitoe.  IVhen  they  appear  dip 
them  and  mail  them  m  and  receive  payment.  Unavailable  ideas  wilt  not  be 
returned. 


lys  on  the  lookout  for  new  ideas 

Yo 


BUSINESS 
i»  pretty  good, 
they  My,  so  people 
must  1m  buying 
what  they  need, 
and  among  the 
seasonable  articles 


Umbrellas 

Traveling  bags 

Hat  boxes 

Camp  tents 

Portable  phonographs 

Steel  folding  cots 

Graduation  dresses 

Gifts  for  the  graduate 

Photographs  of  brides  and  graduates 

Wbeel-barrows 

Poultry  wire 

Rose  bushes 

Summer  home  china 

Iced  tea  set 

Refrigerators 

Porch  rugs 

Window  shades 

Awnings 

Stationery 

Keep  hammering  away  on: 

Ice-cream  freezers 
Lemons 
Grape-juice 
Poison  Ivy  cures 
Mosquito  catchers 
Fly-paper 
Wayside  Inns 
Spring  tonics 
Light  Fiction 
Summer  furniture 

National  Garment  Retailers'  Associa¬ 
tion  sets  May  19,  as  opening  date  to  pub¬ 
lic  of  new  Summer  and  sports  season  in 
feminine  fashions.  Look  out  for: 

Sport  sweaters. 

Skirts, 

Suits, 

Scarfs, 

Blouses, 

Summer  frocks. 

Hats, 

Sport  shoes. 

Soon  time  for  tennis.  Get  after: 
Tennis  balls,  racquets,  nets,  tape, 
■urkers.  contractors  for  building  courts, 
tennis  shoes. 

Straw  hat  season  opens  May  15. 


local  stories  about  the  bank  from  its  or¬ 
ganization,  cuts  of  the  new  home,  the 
officers,  etc.  An  astonishing  number  of 
additional  inches  of  advertising  space 
were  s(dd;  each  merchant  buying  space 
to  extend  “congratulations”  b^use  the 
other  fellow  was  doing  it.  The  plan 
need  not  be  confined  to  a  bank  opening 
but  can  be  adjusted  to  the  circumstances. 
— D.  E.  Daigh,  Parsons,  Kan. 


Every  department  store  is  constantly 
putting  in  new  departments  or  changing 
the  locations  of  old  departments.  .And, 
of  course,  anniversaries  of  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  these  new  departments  or  of  their 
change^  to  new  positions,  are  constantly 
occurring.  It  would,  therefore  be  a  good 
idea  for  the  paper  to  keep  track  of  the 
dates  when  various  new  departments  were 
established  in  local  stores  and  on  the  an¬ 
niversaries  of  the  establishment  of  these 
departments  the  paper  could  then  get  the 
stores  to  run  special  advertising  com¬ 
menting  on  the  event  and  urging  people 
to_  patronize  the  departments. — Frank  H. 
Williams,  Santa  Ana,  Cal. 


town,  one  of  the  .•irst  features  he  reads 
in  a  newspaper  is  the  classitied  ads.  .An 
invitation  to  him  to  attend  some  church 
would  certainly  make  him  feel  as  though 
it  was  a  real  friendly  church.  Church 
display  advertising  has  made  it  easier  to 
sell  churches  advertising.  This  idea 
should  appeal  to  the  real  live  minister  in 
your  town  and  the  others  will  follow  if 
you  sell  him. — J.  E,  Withers,  Fort  Worth 
(Tex.)  Star  Telegram. 


The  utilities  offices,  gas,  electricity, 
telephone  and  city  water,  are  covered 
once  each  day  by  a  reporter,  who  sends 
a  duplicate  list  of  the  city's  newcomers 
to  the  circulation  manager  each  evening. 
These  are  visited  or  telephoned  and  told 
about  the  newspaper,  with  the  result  that 
they  start  on  the  newspaper  at  about  the 
same  time  they  start  cooking  and -using 
telephone  service.  Sometimes  sales  let¬ 
ters  are  used  if  the  first  call  does  not  do 
the  work.  A  southern  Indiana  news¬ 
paper  which  uses  this  plan  finds  it  effec¬ 
tive. — Yandell  C.  Gine,  Columbus  (Ind.) 
Republican. 


Something  new  in  advertising  tried  out 
by  a  Washington.  D.  C.,  clothier  hit  the 
nail  on  the  head.  Similar  advertising 
schemes  find  ready  sales  in  any  newspaper 
field.  The  company  simply  ran  one  space 
blank,  with  the  notation  at  the  bottom, 
“Hold  this  up  to  the  li^t.”  When  the 
page  was  held  to  the  light,  the  reader 
saw  a  picture  of  a  shirt  with  the  text 
matter,  “Quality— coming — 10,000  spring 
shirts  at  a  price.  The  Hecht  Co.,  Seventh 
and  F.”  The  effect  was  achieved  ^ 
making  a  cut  of  the  ad  backward,  thus 
when  the  sheet  was  held  up  to  the  light, 
the  cut  was  visible  in  its  correct  perspec¬ 
tive.  The  ad  caused  a  great  deal  of  inter¬ 
est,  many  customers  commenting  on  it. — 
L.  J.  Jellison,  Dubuque  (la.)  Times- 
Journal. 


Our  advertising  solicitor  recently  ap- 
prtached  a  ^ospect  with  the  idea  in  mind 
of  selling  him  a  3-column  10-inch  space. 
An  idea  was  suggested  to  the  advertising 
manager  of  the  concern  that  the  names  of 
customers  be  used  in  an  ad  to  show  how 
many  people  had  purchased  a  certain 
appliance.  As  a  result,  a  list  of  several 
hundred  people  was  supplied  and  nearly 
a  doitble  truck  used  instead  of  a  30-inch 
ad.  Such  an  idea  appeals  to  automobile 
and  insurance  agencies. — Donald  Ross, 
Washington,  Iowa. 


The  Nashville  Tennessean  recently  ran 
a  double  truck  under  the  caption,  “When 
Were  These  Firms  Established.”  Fifty 
dollars  in  prizes  were  offered  to  those 
who  entered  the  contest.  A  line  was  in¬ 
serted  in  each  ad  upon  which  the  date  of 
est.iblishment  of  the  advertisers  was  to 
be  inserted.  The  ads  were  sold  to  banks, 
clothiers,  coal  companies,  mattress  fac¬ 
tories,  etc.,  and  contained  24  ads  in  all. 
— J.  E.  Withers,  Fort  Worth  (Tex.) 
Star-Telegram. 


A  LIVE  ad  man  recently  read  of  a 
^  millinery  school  to  be  held  by  a 
farm  bureau.  He  put  two  and  two  to¬ 
gether,  arranged  an  ad  of  a  millinery 
goods  sale  and  sold  the  ad  to  a  merchant. 
It  was  velvet  and  an  idea  that  paid. — 
L  J.  Jellison,  Dubuque  (la.)  Times- 
Joumal. 


Upon  the  event  of  an  opening  of  a 
new  home  for  one  of  the  banks  in  a 
Kansas  town,  the  evening  paper  put  out 
a  special  edition,  filled  with  advertising 
•old  to  the  various  merchants  congratu- 
hting  the  firm  in  their  new  home,  and 
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NEW  JERSEY  1  UTlEiO 
AS 

A  FOOD  MEDIUM 

A  recent  reader  aiirrey  Indicate*  that 
amonz  the  houaewlrea  of  the  city  our 
Thursday  Food  Feature  Department — up¬ 
ward  of  four  paxea  deroted  to  food 
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R.  L.  Goldberg 
Ed  Hughes 
O.  O.  Meintyr  ■ 
Penrod  and  Sam 
Will  Rogers 
H.  J.  TuthUl 
Albert  Payson  Terhune 
and  others 

Tie  McNugli  SjBiiicale,  Ibc. 

Timca  Building,  New  York 


Finding  that  some  of  the  garages,  re¬ 
pair  shops  and  vulcanizing  establishments 
refrained  consistently  from  buying  adver¬ 
tising  space  in  the  local  dailies,  an  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  made  special  calb  on 
the  owners  of  these  establishments.  He 
agreed  to  discount  the  ad  bill  15  per  cent 
for  the  first  month,  if  the  business  of 
the  new  advertisers  did  not  increase  in 
each  instance.  In  only  one  case  was  the 
discount  effective. — W.  McNulty,  St. 
John,  Canada. 


Lodges  in  almost  every  section  of  the 
country  announce  their  meeting  dates  and 
the  location  of  their  club  rooms  through 
paid  lodge  announcements  in  the  classified 
pages.  This  is  done  because  it  is  more 
economical  and  also  more  effective.  In 
almost^  every_  notice  you  will  note  the 
invitation  “visiting  members  welcome,” 
for  the  benefit  of  out-of-town  members  of 
the  lodge.  Here  is  a  good  idea  that  can 
be  sold  to  the  churches.  A  small  card 
for  each  church  ever>-  Saturday  under  a 
classification  “Church  Notices”  would 
enable  the  members  of  each  church  to 
learn  what  the  sid>ject  of  the  Sunday  ser¬ 
mon  would  be.  It  would  also  extend  a 
glad  hand  to  the  stranger  within  the  city 
gates  who  belonged  to  any  denomination 
to  locate  a  branch  of  the  church  to  which 
he  belonged.  When  a  stranger  arrives  in 


A  merchant  in  Washington,  la.,  b  now 
employing  an  idea  which  is  proving  very 
successful  in  bringing  results  (and  inci¬ 
dentally,  he  is  using  more  space).  Under 
the  heading,  “Aditorials,”  he  carries  a 
line  in  bold  face  type  reading,  “It  may  in¬ 
terest  you  to  know  that — .  Then  follows 
a  list  of  store  news,  brief  local  news  and 
^ragraphs  about  the  store’s  merchandise; 
This  merchant  has  been  using  the  plan  for 
years,  sometimes  as  a  part  of  a  large  ad 
or  in  a  single  column  as  a  regular  ad. — 
Donald  O.  Ross,  Washington,  Iowa. 


A  special  i»ge  for  either  Saturday  or 
Sunday,  100  inches  advertising,  60  news, 
on  stock  sales,  auctions  and  similar  rural 
features,  is  not  difficult  to  work  up.  Many 
of  the  advertisers  will  sign  up  for  12 
weeks  or  more.  The  feature  is  valuable 
from  a  news  standpoint.  Ads  cover  stodc, 
chickens,  eggs,  b^,  and  all  associated 
lines — ^most  of  them  from  the  rural  dis¬ 
tricts.  One  newspaper  has  had  such  a 
page  for  nearly  a  year. — Louis  G.  DeAr- 
mand,  Davenport,  la.  . 
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Preven  time  And  time  again, 
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MRS.  Z.  H.  DEMING  BUYS 
WARREN  CHRONICLE 

President  of  Tribune  Negotiates  Con¬ 
solidation  With  Old  Ohio  Daily 
— Both  Newspapers  Have 
Long  Histories 

Warren  (O.)  Tribune  has  purchased 
the  Warren  Chronicle  and  now  appears 
under  the  masthead  Warren  (O.)  Chron¬ 
icle-Tribune.  Mrs.  Zell  Hart  Deming 
is  owner  of  the  Tribune.  The  Chronicle 
was  owned  by  the  William  A.  Ritezel  & 
Co.,  consisting  of  F.  M.  Ritezel  and  his 
son,  W.  A.  Ritezel. 

The  Chronicle  had  been  a  daily  since 
1871.  It  was  established  as  a  weekly  in 


pai^r  was  its  purcha'se  by  the  present 
Tribune  Company.  It  has  been  con¬ 
tinuously  operated  since  by  that  company 
for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century,  the 
only  change  being  the  elimination  of  all 
stockholders  except  the  3  present  owners, 
Mrs.  Zell  Hart  Deming,  Thomas  H. 
Deming  and  William  C.  Deming.  Mrs. 
Deming  has  country-wide  fame  as  one  of 
the  cleverest  and  most  successful  women 
in  the  history  of  journalism. 

There  are  ninety-seven  daily  news¬ 
papers  in  Canada. 


Rogers  Denies  Newspaper  Rumors 

Jason  Rogers,  former  publisher  of  the 
Xew  York  Globe,  now  editor  of  the  Ad¬ 
vertisers’  Weekly,  emphatically  denied 
he  was  “concerned  in  any  effort  to  start 
a  new  daily  newspaper”  in  New  York. 
Denial  was  in  the  form  of  a  signed  state¬ 
ment.  appearing  on  the  editorial  page  of 
the  Advertisers’  Weekly. 

U.  S.  Sunday  newspapers  have  an 
aggregate  yearly  circulation  of  1,116,091,- 
028  copies. 


Intertype  Profits  Show  Gain 

Net  profits  of  the  Intertype  Corpora¬ 
tion  for  the  first  quarter  of  the  year  1924, 
ended  March  31,  were  $207,058.74.  For 
the  same  period  in  1923  they  were  $203,- 
389.23,  and  in  1922,  $183,257.09,  accord¬ 
ing  to  a  statement  issued  this  week. 

New  Norwegian  Weekly 

Norden  Publishing  Company,  Inc.,  of 
Brooklyn,  is  launching  a  new  Norwegian 
weekly  newspaper  on  May  8,  the  Norges- 
posten. 


SUPPLIES  and  EQUIPMENT 


For  Newspaper  Making 


For  Sale.  Printers’  Outfitters  For  Sale. 

Five  Intertypes,  steel  fumiture,  Goss  Press  Printing  Plants  and  business  bought  and  sold.  One  factory  overhauled  Duplex  Angle  Bar 

pages.  Also  job  department  netting  five  American  Typefounders'  products,  printers'  Press.  Prints  4,  6  or  8  pages.  Price  and 

thousand  without  pushing.  Inquire  Zell  Hart  and  bookbinders’  machinery  ol  every  descrip-  terms  reasonable.  The  Goss  Printing  Press 

Deming,  President  Tribune  Company.  Warren,  tion.  Conner,  Fendler  &  Ca,  96  Beekman  Co.,  1.SJS  South  Paulina  St,  Chicago.  Illinois. 

Ohio.  St.,  New  York  City. 


i 


Mas.  Zell  H.srt  Deming 

1812,  when  it  was  known  as  the  “Trump 
of  Fame.”  In  about  1815  it  became  the 
Western  Reserve  Chronicle,  when  Ohio 
was  considered  a  part  of  the  State  of 
Connecticut. 

F'or  the  combined  newspaj^r,  Mrs. 
Deming  will  continue  as  president  and 
manager;  Thomas  H.  Deming  as  editor; 
and  William  C.  Deming,  as  a  director  of 
the  company. 

Announcement  of  the  deal  was  made 
by  Mrs.  Deming  in  a  signed  article  ap¬ 
pearing  on  the  front  page  of  the  Tribune, 
April  26. 

“This  is  one  of  the  most  important 
newspaper  transactions  of  the  many  con¬ 
summated  in  Ohio,  because  the  Chr<»icle 
was  born  in  1812  and  because  the  Tribune 
dates  back  to  1876,  the  one  hundredth 
anniversary  of  American  Independence,” 
Mrs.  Eteming  wrote. 

“This  consolidation  is  in  line_  with 
what  is  taking  place  all  over  Ohio  and 
in  other  states,  as  costs  of  lal»r,  paper, 
features,  machinery,  and  all  incidentals 
have  rapidly  climbed  to  altitudes  never 
dreamed  of  by  publishers  of  days  gone  by. 

“In  all  one-newspaper  cities  the  adver¬ 
tisers  are  absolutely  satisfied  with  the 
new  order.  By  using  one  medium  they 
have  the  sure  knowledge  that  they  are 
covering  the  field  with  the  greatest  econ¬ 
omy. 

“It  is  all  simplified  to  economy  and  et- 
ficiency ;  one  paper,  one  advertisement, 
one  field,  one  bill,  one  quick  result. 

“This  is  the  situation  prevailing  in 
Warren  from  this  day  forth.” 

The  late  W'dliam  Ritezel.  a  practical 
printer,  acquired  ownership  of  the  Chron¬ 
icle  in  1861,  and  later  took  into  partner¬ 
ship  George  Hapgood  and  C.  A.  Adams. 
He  became  sole  owner  again  in  1865. 
His  only  son.  Col.  Frank  M.  Ritezel,  later 
went  into  the  business  and  the  William 
Ritezel  &  Co.,  was  established.  Col. 
Ritezel's  two  sons,  when  they  grew  up, 
became  associated  with  their  father  in 
publishing  the  Chronicle. 

Thus  three  generations  of  the  Ritezel 
family  have  owned  and  operated'  the 
Chronicle  over  a  period  of  65  years. 

E.stablished  as  a  weekly.  Aug.  6,  1876. 
by  W  S.  Peterson,  the  Tribune  entered 
tre  Jiily  field  in  1891.  The  next  im¬ 
portant  event  in  the  history  of  this  news- 
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HALF-TONES 
Best  in  the  World 

Made  by 

POWERS 

NEW  PROCESS 


We  can  increaec  yonr  bniineu — yoa 
want  it  increased. 

You  have  thought  of  preH  clippinga 
younelf.  But  let  ut  tell  you  how  preM 
clipping!  can  be  made  a  butiaeaa  bnilder 
for  you. 

BURREULE 

145  L>(«r<tte  Sl.  N.  Y.  Go 


FOR  SALE 

15-HOE  Presses 

These  presses  range  in  capacity 
from  ^  to  64  pages.  If  you 
are  in  the  market  for  a 
second  hand  press 
Let  us  know  your  wants. 

THE  GOSS  PRINTING  PRESS  CO. 

1S3S  S«E  Paulina  St. 

Qitcmgp 


Billboards  Plus ! 

Billboards  along  a  railroad 
track  don't  look  as  big  to  the 
people  who  read  them  as  your 
little  ad  in  Editor  &  Publisher’s 
“Supplies  and  Equipment”  will 
to  the  newspaper  executives  you 
want  to  reach. 

When  you  have  used  equip¬ 
ment  or  surplus  supplies  to  dis¬ 
pose  of,  here’s  the  surest  way  to 
get  a  selling  message  to  the  rest 
of  the  newspaper  world. 

And  when  you’re  in  the  mar¬ 
ket  for  these  same  things,  your¬ 
self — don’t  forget  that  it  pays  to 
watch  the  opportunities  among 
these  Editor  &  Publisher  ads! 


Gou  Sextuple  Praaaes  for  Sale. 

We  are  about  to  install  in  the  Christiaa 
Science  Publishing  Society  plant,  Boston, 
Mass.,  three  High  Speed  Super-Imposed  Unit 
Type  Octuple  Presses.  By  reason  of  this  in¬ 
stallation  we  can  offer  to  publishers  two  ex¬ 
ceptionally  good  Goss  Straightline  Sextuple 
machines.  As  is  generally  known,  the  Chns- 
tian  Science  Monitor  is  one  of  the  very  best 
printed  papers  in  the  United  States,  and  print¬ 
ed  exclusively  on  Goss  presses.  These  are 
desirable  machines  and  offered  for  early  ship¬ 
ment  Motor  equipment  available  with  the 
presses  if  desired.  Full  particulars  upon  re¬ 
quest  The  Goss  Printing  Press  Company,  ISU 
South  Paulina  St.,  Chicago,  IlL 


Qine-Westinghouse  Double  Motor-Drive 
with  full  automatic  push  button  control. 

USED  BY  THE 

Columbus  Ledger, 

Columbus,  Ohio 

We  refer  you  to  them  for  their 
opinion. 


MAIN  OFFICH  EASTERN  OEFICB 
Fisher  Building  Marbrtdge  Building 

343  S.  Dearborn  St.  Broadway  at  34th  St. 
CHICAGO  NEW  YORK 


STEREOTYPING 

MACHINERY 

Goss 

^^^Roller  rolls  wet  mats 
in  llYt  seconds;  dry  mats 
in  2Zy2  seconds.  Also  sup 
W  plied  for  wet  mats  only.  Im- 
W  pressions  accurate  —  both  ends 
I  of  cylinder  are  set  at  same  time. 

I  Bed  can  be  furnished  long 
I  enough  to  roll  a  double  page 
L  form.Write  for  complete  cata 
a  log.  The  Goss  Printing  Press 
Company,  Chicago 


AS  USUAL 

Our  exhibit  will  be  held  in  the 

Gold  Room  (110) 
Waldorf  Astoria  Hotel 

during 

A.  N.  P.  A.  Convention 


POLLARD-ALLINGMFG.  CO. 

Addressing,  Mailing,  Listing 
Machines 

220-230  W.  19th  St. 


-STICKS— 

QUICK 

A  pure  vegetable  gum 
which  only  needs  the  ad¬ 
dition  of  water  to  make 
the  finest  mailing  room 
paste  obtainable. 

QUICK  STICK  sticks 
quickly  and  tightly — no 
waste  of  time  or  labor  to 
get  your  mail  out  prompt¬ 
ly.  If  your  supply  house 
cannot  furnish  QUICK 
STICK,  write  today  to 

The 

Commercial  Paste  Co. 
COLUMBUS  OHIO 

Manufacturers  of  the  largest  line 
of  adhesives  in  the  United  States. 
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Iftr  word  per  insertion,  cnsh  with  order, 
igr  sdvsrtisements  under  the  clnsslftca* 
I  **SituAtiotis  Wsnted.**  For  those  iBem* 
one  insertion  Free  (sdvt.  not  to  ex* 
I,  words.) 

par  Ubs  par  faiaartkn,  cash  with  ordar, 
'  if  white  spnce  is  used  nt  top  end  hot* 

Ilf  sdvsrtiseBsent. 

word  per  insertion,  cash  with  order, 
hf  sdvertisenients  under  sop  other 

stion. 

per  line  per  Insertion,  cosh  with  order, 
'  tf  white  spnce  Is  used  nt  top  and  bot- 
I  advertisement. 


rUATlONS  WANTED 

Man. 

iound  advertising  man,  five  years  classi- 
hcpartment  of  metropolitan  daily,  three 
I  agency  experience  as  detail  man  and 
Jbayer,  also  class  publication  as  salesman. 

i,  Editor  i  PuMisher. _ 

B,  Manager 
I  connection  with  trade  or  class  paper,  on 
aion,  or  salary  and  commission  basis. 

Box  A-885,  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

_  Manager. 

maTried,  9  years'  experience,  town  and 
ce,  both  display  and  classified, 
s.  C.  E.  Peck,  Sharon,  Pa. 

_ Bg  Manager. 

Ifire.  energetic  and  clean  cut;  age  thirty, 
y  fifteen  years'  experience  in  newspaper 
Capable  executive,  copywriter  and  con¬ 
ic  salesman.  Know  how  to  make  friends 
ivlf  and  paper  and  hold  them.  Will 
the  goods;  850  a  week  in  beginning 
f.ll  earn  it.  Job  must  offer  permanency, 
|rul  surroundings  and  good  future.  Ex* 
references  and  record.  A-875,  Editor 

i'der. _ 

Manager-Saleamaa 
I  alary-bonus  proposition.  High-grade  copy 
ivout'-.  Address  Box  A-89S,  Editor  & 


Situations  Wanted 


Situations  Wanted 


Circulation  Manaper 


Classified  Advertiship  Manager. 

Youn^  man  24  years  of  age;  6  years’  classified 
experience.  Now  employed.  Wishes  change. 
Understands  classified  from  top  to  bottom. 
Rest  of  reference.  Wants  position  in  Central 
West  or  South,  address  Box  A*886,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


Bg  Solicitor. 

.  your  classified.  Why  not  have  a  full 
I::  classifie<1  Daily  and  two  pages  Sundays 
pt  or  maybe  more.  Advertiser  who  has 
ors  of  experience  has  been  going  into 
offices  for  6  to  8  weeks  suggesting 
4,  Training  help,  old  or  new,  reclassi- 
piper  and  Doubling  the  Business  while 
it,  building  all  classifications,  leaving 
working  organization  when  I  leave, 
itated  charge  per  week  for  stated  term, 
wfcrcnces.  Address  Box  A-909,  Editor 


Mechnakal  Suporhitaodmt. 

Young  energetic  mechanical  superintendent  or 
assistant  to  busy  executive.  Good  or^nizer, 
all-around  practical  printer,  operator,  university 
,  .  .  B^,.  ,  ,  ,  ,,  journalistic  training  coupled  with  14  years’ 

seeks  posiuon  with  established  daily.  Has  practical  experience  in  publishing  and  cominer- 
had  15  years  experience.  Prefers  town  of  cial  printing  plants.  Go  anyiraere,  however. 

mssibfiities  must  be  assured.  Address  A-Ml, 
r.ditcr  &  Publisher. 

Newsi^pwr  Man. 

Experienced  copy  editor;  makes  accurate  re* 
port,  condensed,  verbatim;  editorial.  Depend* 
able.  A-883,  Editor  &  Published. 

Newspaper  Man, 

Thirty,  ten  years  Metropolitan  news  and  feature 
writing;  expert  photographer:  desires  opportu¬ 
nity  on  daily  or  feature  weekly.  AvailaMe  on 
two  weeks*  notice.  Address  Box  A-900,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

Newspaper  Woman. 

Capable  young  newspaper  woman;  experienced 
in  advertising,  reportorial,  e<litorial  departments. 

A.  H.,  1037  ^ott,  Covington,  Ky. _ 

Pi  inter. 

All  all  around  printer  wants  situation  on  small 
daily.  Fast  cn  ads,  makeup;  good  linotype 
machinist.  Prefer  makeup  with  care  of  three 
or  feur  machines;  15  years*  experience,  12 
years  in  one  shop,  foreman  last  7  years.  Pre¬ 
fer  Mich,  or  near  Mich.  Married,  age  31, 
union.  Address  E.  E.  Frechette,  33  Budlong 

St.,  Hillsdale.  Mich, _ 

Publisher. 

The  newspaperman  w’ho  started  and  developed 
the  weekly  that  has  been  rated  as  cne  of  the 
best  six  in  the  United  Slates  is  now  available. 
He  is  young,  aggressive,  a  virile  writer,  with 
exceptional  executive  ability  and  thorough  train¬ 
ing  in  editorial,  advertising,  mechanical  and 
business  departments.  He  prefers  a  small  town 
paper— daily,  semi-weekly  or  weekly — where  he 
can  devote  his  training  and  ability  to  making 
it  the  best  in  the  country.  He  will  call  on  you 
for  a  personal  interview  within  100  miles  of 
New  York  City.  Write  to  him  now.  Address 
Box  A-882.  care  Editor  &  Publisher. 


—Sales— 

Appraisals 


Palmer,  DeWitt 
&  Palbier 


Solicitor, 

I  ipen  for  inspection.  College  education, 
war  service.  2  years  classified  ad. 
B,  increased  classified  despite  falling 
Successfully  sold  display  and  fea- 
,  _  Just  finished  free  lance.  Position 
m  States  or  Canada  where  opportunity 
Dcenient.  Age  28.  Address  A-907, 

f  t  I^hlisher. _ _ 

.  SoUdtor, 

d;  open  for  position  on  Daily  News- 
Specialty,  special  edition,  business 
special  pages  or  cooperative  adver* 
Salary  and  commission  or  commission 
ifsnteed  weekly  drawing  account  for 
lietion.  Address  Box  A-906,  Editor  & 

SoUcitar. 

I^Ws*  newspaper  experience,  30  years 
capable  and  of  goc^  address, 

I  gmnanent  conneetten  with  live  news* 
Preferable  in  the  Middle  West  and 
100.000  population.  Address  A-872, 

It  PuHishei. _ 

da 

“le  Western  daily  wishes  change.  Work 
in  all  leading  reviews.  Can  produce 
pvith  punch.  Samples  and  qualifications 
Ifianished.  Address  Box  A-897,  Editor 

Plus. 

in  photo  retouching  and  layouts, 
art.  and  layout,  desires  change. 
Merested  in  opportunity  offered  than 
alary.  A-873,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Co. 

)HIO 
t  line 

states. 


Good  Man 


phere  used  to  be  a  sour  to 
effect  that  “A  Good  Man 
i^sdays  Is  Hard  to  Find.” 

|\nd  that’s  apt  to  be  true  right 
F— unless  you  keep  an  eye  on 
litor  &  Publisher’s  “Situations 
pflted”  columns  until  you  find 
<ely  candidate  for  that  open- 
on  your  newspaper’s  staff. 

End  men  are  looking  for  the 
of  a  good  position  you  have 
l^er.  Meet  them  the  Editor 
publisher  way! 


CifxulxtioB  Exveutivv, 

Possessing  tact  and  confidence  combined  with 
eminently  successful  record,  solicits  publisher’s 
propositions  immediately.  Address  Box  A-888, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

Circulation  Manager, 

Possessing  tact  and  ability  combined  with 
eminently  successful  clean  record,  solicits 
immediate  propositions.  A*903,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

Circulation  Manager. 

Possessing  ability  to  increase  circulation  on 
some  newst^per  solicits  publishers*  proposi¬ 
tions  immediately.  Best  ot  references  to  pub¬ 
lisher  in  need  of  my  services.  Address  Box 
.\-9Ql,  ^itor  &  Publisher. 

Circulation  Manager 

with  national  business  paper  three  years  and 
previously  with  daily  newspaper  in  North 
('.irolina  desires  to  connect  with  either  class 
of  publication  in  New  York  or  vicinity.  Twen¬ 
ty-eight  years  old  and  single.  A-96l,  Editor 

&  Publisher, _ _ 

Classified  Mwiag  er. 

Capable  of  h.itidlifig  classified  in  city  of  50,000 
to  75,000;  3'J  years’  experience.  No  objec¬ 
tion  to  second  or  third  paper  under  right  condi¬ 
tions.  Opportunity  counts  for  more  than  salary. 
References.  Address  Box  A-898,  Editor  & 

Publisher, _ 

Classified  Manager. 

One  of  the  biggest  men  in  classified  today  plans 
a  change.  Any  first  grade  paper  requiring 
heavier  caliber  classified  direction  (or  any  big 
undeveloped  paper  with  a  vision)  can  here  se¬ 
cure  the  needed  talent  and  leadership.  There 
is  “form”  in  classified,  as  in  golf.  You  are 
paying  for  a  professional,  even  though  you  have 
but  an  amateur.  Salary  $5,000,  or  liberal  com¬ 
mission.  Age,  over  thirty.  Perfect  record. 
Better  write  today  to  Box  A-867,  Editor  4  Pub¬ 
lisher _ 

r nwipnaing  Raaa  Foreman, 
goo^d  executive,  getting  maximum  production 
without  friction,  expert  makeup,  ad  man,  and 
operator,  with  experience  on  large  and  small 
dailies.  Union,  locate  anywhere.  E.  B.  Land- 
fear,  594  Franklin  Ave.,  Nutley,  New  Jersey. 
Telephone,  Nutley  4129-R. 

Desk  Man. 

Experienced  telegraph  and  makenp.  Available 
June  I.  Address  Box  A-890,  Editor  4  Publisher. 

Editor,  Feature  Writer. 

High-grade  man,  38,  universitv  education,  18 
years’  experience  as  reporter,  feature  and  edi¬ 
torial  writer,  editor  of  trade  and  clast  jounutls, 
open  for  offer  anywhere.  Minimum  salary, 
$3,500.  Might  accept  share  of  profits  as  part 
pay.  Address  Box  A-899,  Editor  4  ^blisher. 
EdHor  Wants  Work. 

He  is  a  good  re-write  man,  with  a  forceful, 
attractive  style;  understands  make-up  and 
all  that;  can  clothe  almost  any  subject  with 
human  interest;  is  well  educated;  is  strong 
in  popular  science  and  the  applied  arts;  reads 
half  a  dozen  modem  languages;  is  an  experi¬ 
enced  editor,  abstractor,  and  translator;  just 
the  man  for  foreign  newspaper  exdtange 

editor.  Box  A-906.  Mitor  4  Publisher. _ 

Feature  Writer, 

Capable,  experienced  and  dependable,  wants 
position  with  good  newspaper.  Address  Box 

A-884.  Editor  4  Publisher. _ 

Feature  Writer. 

Thoroughly  experienced,  can  handle  camera, 
seeks  immediate  position;  best  references.  Ad¬ 
dress  Box  A-894.  care  Editor  4  Publisher. 
FkiawHal  and  Markets  Editor. 

Positirr.  wanted  as  financial  and  markets 
editor  on  first-class  daily,  having  good  circula¬ 
tion  in  country  as  well  as  city.  Have  had 
plenty  of  experience  and  am  employed,  but 
desire  to  make  a  change.  References.  Address 
A-879.  Editor  4  Publisher. 

Genoral  Manager. 

This  advertisement  is  addres.<ed  to  a  Publisher 
in  a  city  of  30.000  to  60,000,  who  has  been 
carrying  his  burden  alone  and  desires  to  secure 
a  mqn  who  can  take  the  load  off  hii  shoulders 
— as  general  manager.  He  is  willing  to  allow 
his  general  manager  to  acquire  an  interest  in 
his  newspaper  and  thus  attain  a  share  in  earn¬ 
ings.  The  adverti-ser  is  33  years  of  age, 
married,  a  university  graduate  and  has  had 
thnroiigh  experience  in  all  branches  of  news¬ 
paper  work.  His  present  responsible  position  is 
In  itself  a  guarantee  of  his  capability.  All 
replies  treatM  in  strict  confidence.  .\ddress 
Box  A-887.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SiKccssfBl  PerfomaKe 

This  firm  has  a  record  of 
almost  15  years  of  successful 
performance  in  the  difficult 
work  of 

PURCHASE,  CONSOUDATION, 
SALE  AND  APPRAISAL 
of  newspaper  and  magazine 
properties  throughout  the  U.  S. 

HARWELL  &  UNNON 

Times  Bldg.  New  York 


Wanted  by  experienced  reporter  and  feature 
writer,  immediate  and  permanent  position  in 
Southern  state.  References  address  Box  A-896, 
Editor  4  Publisher. _ 

Repm-ter. 

Young  jounulist,  23,  seeks  position  on  eastern 
newspaper;  expert  interviewer  and  stenographic 
reporter.  One  year  general  reportorial  experi¬ 
ence;  graduate  Missouri  School  of  Journalism. 
InitiM  salary  secondary.  Available  immedi¬ 
ately.  A-870.  Editor  4  Publisher. 

HELP  WANTED 


Ailvertlaiiig  Manager  Wanted 
or  general  business  manager  of  a  daily  New 
England  paper  of  5,000  circulation  in  a  city  of 
20,000.  A  business  man  who  can  hold  the 
place  must  not  be  too  old  to  have  lost  initia¬ 
tive,  and  must  be  ready  for  hard  work  and 
show  ability  to  develop  new  business.  Ad¬ 
dress  A-880,  Editor  4  Publisher. 


Circulatiai  Manager, 

Who  has  ambitions  to  get  ahead  but  has  reached 
the  limits  of  possible  promotion  in  present  loca¬ 
tion.  Must  have  had  experience  in  hiring  and 
training  canvassers  and  be  willing  to  locate 
permanently  in  some  large  cities  between  At¬ 
lantic  and  Pacific.  Further  expansion  of  already 
lar^e  circulation  organization  creating  several 
positions  with  earning  possibilities  ranging  from 
$2,600  to  $5,000  per  year.  Answer  with  full 
particulars  regarding  last  ten  years’  experience 
and  references  as  to  personal  habits  and  char¬ 
acter.  Ernest  A.  Senolz,  circulation  director, 
Butterick  Publishing  Company,  Butterick  Bldg., 
New  York  City. 


Proofreader  Wanted 

Place  is  open  for  a  proofreader,  perhaps  a 
man  or  woman  who  has  had  good  experience 
but  does  not  wish  to  take  active  part  in 
editorial  or  business  end;  must  be  willing  to 
read  all  news  and  advertising  proofs  at  normal 
wage.  .Address  A-881.  Editor  4  Publisher. 
PubBcitir  Rspresentattv  Wanted, 
for  musical  organization  of  hipest  type  in 
midwestern  city.  Publicity  experience  and  mu¬ 
sical  knowledge  essential.  Address  A-874,  care 

of  Editor  4  Publisher. _ 

Reportar. 

Afternoon  and  Sunday  morning  daily  in 
western  city  of  16,000  wants  reporter,  $30  a 
week.  Address  Box  A-893,  Editor  4  Publisher. 
Wanted 

by  established  afternoon  paper  in  city  of  35,000, 
business  executive  who  is  an  advertising  man¬ 
ager  and  can  produce  results  and  relieve  own¬ 
ers  of  worrying  details.  Apply  giving  refer¬ 
ences.  experience  and  lalary  expected.  A-868, 
Editor  4  Publisher. 


i  WE  CDNNEa  THE  WIPES 

r)OUBLED  ADVERTISING 
VOLUME  in  one  year  for 
trailing  daily  in  middle  western 
city  of  over  500.000.  Lowered 
department  overhead  at  same 
time.  That’s  only  the  latest 
achievement  of  our  Na  5621- B. 
CoUege  graduate,  33.  married. 
Eleven  years  advertising  and 
business  manager.  “Progressive 
and  hard  working,”  says  promt- 
nent  publisher. 


Fernalo's  Exchange. Inc 

Third  Nat'l  BXd'g.,  Sprincfisld.  Mass. 


Help  Wcaited 

Wanted. 

Competrat  pressman  and  stereotyper  to 
responsibility  for  handling  24*page  Hoe  Press. 
Must  be  not  only  good  workman,  but  roust 
have  ability  to  manage  work  of  department. 
State  wages  new  earned,  how  long  in  present 
position,  why  change  is  sought,  age,  married 
or  single,  and  wages  expected.  IHily  Timet. 
St.  Petersburg.  Fla. 

FEATURE  ARTICLES 

Publiskora— Attsotka  t 

We  furnish  HSS  on  all  subjects  by  oompetent 
authors.  Will  take  advertisiiic  in  exdumire 
for  all  or  part  of  our  service.  ReasonaM 
rates.  Write  us  yonr  wants.  Literary  Bureau 
Pub.  Dept.  MOJ4,  Hannibal,  Mo. 


BOOKS,  ETC. 


Breaking  Into  the  Magmakies 
is  easy  if  you  let  The  Writer’s  Digest, 
•America’s  leading  magazine  for  writers,  tell 
you  how.  Filled  with  brass- tack  articles  on 
writing  and  selling  photoplays,  stories,  poems, 
songs,  feature  articles,  etc.,  by  America’s 
foremost  writers.  Write  today  for  free  sam¬ 
ple  copy.  Writer’s  Digest,  839  Butler  Build¬ 
ing,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


it 


$0$ 


99 


That  may  be  a  new  way  of 
writing  “S  O  S” — but  that’s  how 
it  looks  to  capable  workers  who 
read  your  “Help  Wanted”  ad  in 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

These  little  ads  are  eagerly 
sought  by  newspapermen  who 
are  on  the  lookout  for  better  po¬ 
sitions  than  they  are  now  filling. 
They’ll  see  your  ad — and  an¬ 
swer  it! 

Use  _  a  “Help  Wanted”  ad 
where  it  will  look  the  most  at¬ 
tractive  to  the  men  you  want  to 
reach — put  it  in  Editor  &  Puh- 
lisher! 


Editor  &  Publisher  for  May  3,  1924 


I  I  I  ^  Chicago  Art  League  Open.  Drive  and  Sanford  “Griffith,  who  sa 

B  I  B  fl  B  ^  Against  Outdoor  Sign.  Europe  on  Wednesday  aboard  the 

I  i  ^  J  Chicago.  April  28.-A  campaign  to  rid 

Chicago  of  billboards  has  been  opened  ^^g^^rs  of  the  Wall  Street 

Managing  tditort  and  city  editors  are  always  on  the  lookout  for  newt  and  by  the  Municipal  Art  League,  of  which  ctaff  Mr  Griffith  will  t 

feature  ideas  that  can  be  used  locally.  Eoitob  &  Poilisbeb  wM  pay  $1  for  Elbert  Drew,  of  the  Illinois  Bell  Tele-  Til- 

each  hunch  published  under  this  head.  The  fact  that  the  hunch  it  now  being  nhnne  Gomnanv  i<5  nresident  The  European  correspondent  of  Thej 

worked  succiisfully  in  your  city  does  not  bar  it  from  this  department.  Addrets  Lompany,  IS  Pr«  aent.  1  he  Journal  with  headqua 

your  contributions  to  the  Huhcr  Eoitob.  When  they  appear,  clip  them  and  league  Will  not  seek  legislative  action  1  vj-  Ginirold  is  lea- 

maU  them  in  and  receive  payment.  VnavailabU  hnncies  wiU  not  le  returned.  LTtut‘’’ w^  a5"app^^^  about  a  month’s  trip^  abroad.  The 

JEANETTE  HAMILL  of  the  Ballard  a  new  twist  by  having  every  re^rter  artistic  sense  of  buyers  of  biUtoard  space.  I???."  of  the  dinner  committ 

'*  School,  New  York,  Y.  W.  C.  A.,  de-  who  covers  banquets,  meetings,  luncheons  assertion  that  billboard  advmis-  ''''■■'ao’.  Devlin,  who  was 

dares  American  girls  have  forgotten  how  and  the  like  bring  in  a  couple  of  the  best  j  costs  only  so  many  cents  a  thousand  Kissane,  Edward  Hart,  and 

to  sew.  She  claims  Mistress  Modernity  stories  told,  and  run  one  a  day  under  readers  is  absurd  ”  Mr  Drew  declar^  Cotter. 

can’t  even  hem  her  own  kitchen  towels  the.  caption  “The  Stories .  They  Told,’’  *“®“ne  teh  how  n^nf  i^de  - 


ANOTHER  BILLBOARD  DRIVE 


Bon  Voyage  Banquet  for  Wi 

.\  lion  voyage  dinner  to  Oliver 
and  Sanford  Griffith,  who  sa 
Europe  on  Wednesday  aboard  the 


cant  even  hem  her  own  kitchen  towels  tne  caption  me  atones  iney  loio.  p^p,g 

and  is  really  unprepared  for  marriage,  giving  the  name  of  the  teller  (the  more  ^  billboard?  Florenz  Ziegfeld  is 

_ _ s.  I _ _  1 _ 1 _ •  _  _  enmA  v  wo  -  .  .  _  .  _  «  . 


Harwood  to  Baltimore  Sua^ 


Why  not  have  a  local  series  of  interviews  prominent  the  ^tter)  and  the  organiza-  ^  Harwood  to  Baltimore  So. 

on  how  to  have  a  beautiful  home,  perhaps  tion  before  whom  the  story  w^  told,  going  to  advertise  in  newspapers.  He’ll  Charles  M.  Harwood,  formerly 
even  reproducing  some  of  the  best  ex-  Much  better  than  the  ordinary  “favorite  something  for  his  money.  Baltimore  News  and  An 

amples  in  your  community?  Outline  story’’  feature,  because  of  genuineness  «,ant  our  streets  to  he  nlaces  of  bas  now  become  associated  wi 


amples  in  your  community  ? 


get  something  for  his  money.  fbe  Baltimore  News  ,  and  A 

“We  want  our  streets  to  be  places  of  bas  now  become  associated  witb 


what  is  ^ng  done  locally  to  help  girls  and  friend-making  possibilities. — Willis  not  picture  galleries.  Why  Baltimore  Sun.  He  is  at  present 


get  this  information.  Keep  in  mind  the  Thornton,  Washington  News. 

average  family  wants  an  attractive  home,  - 

yet  does  not  have  an  unlimited  pocket-  ,,  , ,  ... 

book. — James  M.  Mosely,  39  E.  (Concord  editors  would  like 

St..  Boston.  Mass.  “P  ^beir  sport  pages.  This  1 


lornton,  Washington  News.  should  visitors  to  the  city  be  shouted  at  tioning  in  Porto  Rico 

-  by  billboards  on  every  side?  Another 

Many  editors  would  like  to  brighten  thing— ^illteards  are 
I  their  sport  pages.  This  is  especially  over  town.  The  Municipal 


_  true  on  small-town  papers,  where  there  league  is  going  to  see  if  it  cannot 

Country  weekly  editors,  try  collecting  ^re  “dull’’  seasons  in  sports  The  ex-  rid  the  city  onh^evil. _ 

all  of  your  news  of  bowling,  basketb^l,  ®hMge  taWe  is  the  place  to  develop  one  MiBting  Newspaper  Man  Found 

gymnasium  clubs,  scholastic  and  other-  Brief  paragraphs,  clipped  and  Newspaper  Man  Found 

wise,  putting  it  on  an  exclusive  sporting  credited  to  each  sports  writer  and  his  Archer  W.  Brant,  former  editor  of  the 

page  in  your  community  newspaper.  You  paper,  will  give  a  sport  page  from  half  a  Iowa  City  (la.)  Republican,  and  a 


will  realize  that  a  thoroughly  edited  local  ^  column  of  briefs  under  the  brother  of  Irving  Brant,  who  has  been 

sport  sheet  in  a  country  weekly  can  be  [oBowing  one  column  one  inch  box  missing  a  year,  has  been  found  in  Qeve- 
Qc  o  oc  ir.  a  ior<r«  tn..trr..  head  ’.  land.  O.  It  was  learned  that  Brant  was 


just  as  live  a  feature  as  in  a  large  metro¬ 
politan  newspaper.  The  jMgoma  Record- 
Herald,  .Algoma,  Wisconsin,  has  been  get¬ 
ting  away  big  with  a  good  sporting  sec¬ 
tion  now  for  nearly  2  years,  catering  not 


WHAT  THEY  SAY 
By  Sports  Writers 


land,  O.  It  was  learned  that  Brant  was 
suffering  from  amnesia  and  that  he  had 
wandered  about  the  country  assuming  the 
name  of  one  of  his  former  employers. 


tion  now  for  nearly  2  years,  catering  not  On  days  when  the  sport  page  is  “lean.’’  Mrs.  Brant  and  their  4-year-old  son  have 

only  to  its  own  town  but  ail  of  its  rural  a  column  of  these  could  be  run,  with  gone  to  Geveland. 
held.  If  you  haven’t  a  sporting  com-  perhaps  ten  of  a  dozen  sport  writers  - 

munity,  it  should  be  up  to  you  to  cam-  being  quoted  on  all  sports.  On  “heavy”  Hearst  Celebrates  Birthday 


munity,  it  should  be  up  to  you  to  cam-  being  quoted  on  all  sports.  On  heavy 
paign  for  one.— S.  I.  Harris,  Madison,  days,  the  column  could  be  cut  down.  The 
Wis.  fans  are  hungry  for  comments  from 


Hearst  Celebrates  Birthday 

William  Randolph  Hearst  was  61  years 
old  this  month,  and  in  honor  of  his  birth- 


What  sort  of  things  do  the  radio  fans  ietta,  O. 

of  your  city  most  like  to  have  come  in  - 

over  the  radio— news,  jazz,  classical  A  feature  in  the  Madison  (Wis.)  State 
music,  l^dtime  stories,  or  what?  Rim  a  journal  which  has  been  attracting  com- 


other  sports  writers.-Abe  Smith.  Mar-  ^y  and  tiT^ity-first 
'  ^  ■  _  their  wedding,  Mrs.  Hearst  gave  a  large 


dinner  April  28  in  the  small  ball  room  of 
.\  feature  in  the  Madison  (Wis.)  State  the  Ritz-Carlton,  New  York. 


coupon  in  your  radio  department  on  which  ^ent  recently  is  an  article  in  the  lower 
the  fans  can  state  their  preferences  and  right  hand  comer  of  the  front  page 
get  an  interesting  and  unusual  story  in  headed  “Do  You  Know,”  and  contains 
this  wav.  Frank  H.  Williams,  Santa  some  facts  about  Madison.  For  example, 
Anna,  Cal.  ooe  edition’s  notice  started  like  this : 

;  „  .  ,  “Did  You  Know — That  Henry  Wilas 

Babe  Ruths  of  Industry  is  the  sub-  Park  has  a  collection  of  nearly  400 
lect  of  ^  interesting  senes  being  run  animals  and  birds  of  different  kinds,  bc- 
by  one  big  citv  dailv.  The  fastest  cigar-  sides  a  large  collection  of  fish?” 

"I’  .  ®  stair  maker,  the  m<Kt  Further  details  on  the  matter  were  also 

skills  piano  stringer,  in  fact  anyone  who  given.— Benita  L.  Spencer,  Madison.  Wis. 
excels  in  his  trade,  furnishes  material  for 

a  yarn  in  this  series.  The  broad  appeal  - 

of  these  stories  is  obvious  while  yet  they  u  a  ci  .  ntc 

are  suitable  for  any  paper.  In  no  wise  "“y*  O®"" 

are  they  likely  to  interfere  “policy.” —  Stockholders  of  Charles  W.  Hoyt  Corn- 

Max  Hahn.  Toledo  Blade.  pany,  Inc.,  New  York  City,  have 


(NE^ 


A  box  of  the  persons  who  have  appoint¬ 
ments  with  the  President  at  the  White 
House  and  the  hour  of  the  appointment. 


.” —  Stockholders  of  Charles  W.  Hoyt  Com¬ 

pany,  Inc.,  New  York  City,  have 
elected  the  following  officers  W  thc 
int-  y®^*” :  Charles  W.  Hoyt,  president ;  Ralph 
Iiite  L.  Talley,  vice-president ;  George  W. 
^nt  Hopkins,  vice-president ;  Samuel  W. 


ITH  special  writers 
and  photographers 
covering  all  parts  of  the 
world,  NEA  furnishes 
Full  Service  clients  the 
best  of  news  pictures  and 
news  feature  stories. 


Writ*  for  samploB  mnd  rmUa. 


arranged  in  calendar  form,  is  us^  by  one  Meek,  Jr.,  s^retary;  Arthur  H.  Gates, 


of  the  Washington  (D.  C.)  papers. 


The  following  constitute  the 


Probably  this  form  may  be  used  to  ad-  board  of  directors;  Charles  W.  Hoyt, 
vantage  for  listing  the  names  of  those  Ralph  L  Talley,  A.  Smith.  Samuel  W. 
who  have  appointments  with  the  Mayor  in  Meek.  Arthur  E.  Hobbs,  Thomas  Flan- 
your  city.  A  good  “follow-up”  on  this,  aga"  and  George  W.  Hopkins, 
of  course,  is  a  telephone  call  or  interview 

with  the  person  having  an  audience,  in-  1=^=^=^^^^^=^==^^^= 
quiring  as  to  the  nature  of  the  call  on  the 

executive. — C.  M.  Littlejohn,  Washington,  ^  P  1 
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Every  paper  has  use  for  good.  Simon- 
pure  jokes  from  time  to  time  as  fillers, 
or  as  a  regular  daily  feature.  Give  them 
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Editor  &  Publisher  for  May  10,  I  9  2  4  _ 


I  The  Baltimore  Sun  cele- 
]  brates  its  eighty-seventh 

I  anniversary  next  Saturday 
;  — having  published  its 
first  issue  May  17,  1837 
— and  in  recognition  of 
the  event  reproduces  here¬ 
with  an  old  engraving. 
At  the  top  is  set  forth  the 
I  idea  that  THE  SUN  was 
s  read  everywhere,  but 
I  chiefly  in  the  homes — even 
1  as  it  is  today. 


|!  processes  of  publication  in 
vogue  many  years  ago — 
processes  now  obsolete  and 
hardly  remembered  by  the 
oldest  printers.  In  strong 
contrast  is  the  modern  and  ;j 
extensive  machinery 
op)erated  daily  and  Sun¬ 
day  in  supplying  the 
newspaper  needs  of  the 
prosperous  Baltimore 
territory. 
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Editor  &  Publisher  for  May  10,  1924 


Selling  House  Furnishings  in 

Philadelphia 

Just  imagine  what  it  would  mean  to  you  if  the  majority  of  the  housekeepers 
in  the  half  a  million  homes  in  Philadelphia  and  vicinity  went  to  their  favorite 
house-furnishing  shop  or  department  store  and  asked  for  your  product  by  name. 

You  may  make  a  fine  washing  machine,  or  a  safe'^epladder,  or  a  good  ironing 
board,  or  a  fine  preserving  kettle,  or  a  clever  kitchen  cabinet,  or  an  efficient  stove 
or  range,  but  what  will  it  avail  you  if  you  know  it  but  Mrs.  Housewife  don’t? 

Competition  wouldn’t  bother  you  if  you  educate  the  women  of  Philadelphia 
about  your  product. 


Dominate  Philadelphia 

Create  maximum  impression  at  one  cost  by  concentrating  in  the  newspaper 
“nearly  everybody”  reads — 

'ptillf tin 


PHILADELPHIA’S  NEWSPAPER 


«4 


In 


Net  paid  circulation  for  six  months  ending  March  31, 
1924— 


Philadelphia 

neai^  eveiybody  reads 

JheBulletin” 


512,445 


copies 
a  day 


The  circulation  of  The  Philadelphia  Bulletin  is  larger 
than  that  of  any  other  daily  or  Sunday  newspaper  published 
in  Pennsylvania,  and  is  one  of  the  largest  in  the  United 
States. 
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